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May Flower Souvenirs 





A booklet of eixht pages, 3!4x5'4, front page 
beautifully lithographed incolors and gold and em 





bossed, tied with cord and tassel, six designs assort 
ed, pretty and inexpensive, The usual printing, 
names of pupils, teacher, sclool, date, etc., On inside 
paces, With a “Parewell Messave” on the last page. 


Without photo, 12 or less lor s5e,, de for each addi- 
tional one, 

With photo of teacher, !2 or tess for $1.10, 
each additional one, 


5e for 


extra lithographed in 


heavy single cards 10x12, 
colors and embossed, two designs, usual printing of 
Dames of pupils, teacher, ete, on center panel, ribbon 
hanvers, 
Without photo, $1 for l2orless, Se for each onein 
: rp) 


excess ol 
With 


Photo, $1.25 for l2 or less, 6¢ for each one in 
exces ) ie Ys 


Pansy Souvenirs 


Phisisasingle heavy card, 7',X7%,, elegantly litho- 
graphedin ten colors and eold, embossed and cut out, 
with ribbon hanger, The name of sehool, place, 
teacher, puplis, ete., are printed on the center panel, 
The photo of the teacher can be copted and placed in 
the center of the upper part of the souvenir if desired, 


School District No. 32 


Want, MY. 
oes 





The price without photois 75cfor 12 or less, 
3c tor each one in excess of 12. 

With photo, $1.00 for 12 or less, 4c for each 
one in excess of 12. ; . ~° 





MORE THAN PLEASED 
I have just received my package of School Sou- 
venirs from you, and I cannot express my grati- 
fication at the results, nor my satisfaction at 
having such attractive remembrances to give to 
my pupils, Annie C, Beach, Connecticut, 


BETTER THAN SHE EXPECTED 
The Souvenirs were received O. K. in due time, 
Iam more than pleased with them, as were the 
children. They far surpassed what I thought 
they would be. Eva J. Henry, New Jersey. 








Artistic 
School Souvenirs 











All of our Souvenirs contain the usual matter—name of School, Teacher, Officers, 
Pupils, ete.—printed specially for each school, unless otherwise stated. The color work 
is especially excellent—fine lithographic work, not cheap color printing. By making 
them in immense quantities we are able to sell them at as low prices as others ask for 
inferior goods. We make seven styles not shown here. Catalogue free. 

Samples Free (except Floral Booklet and Basket of Flowers) to those who will 
agree to return them, Catalogue of all kinds of Teachers Supplies free. 

All Souvenirs sent postpaid at prices quoted. No discount. Prices are 
based upon orders for as many Souvenirs as there are pupils’ names to print. When 
pupils’ names are largely in excess of number of Souvenirs ordered, there will be an 
extra charge for printing names. Give date when you must have them. 


Floral Booklet Souvenir Water Lily Souvenirs 
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‘happy days 


J, the seloolraour 
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This is one of the most beautiful souvenirs imag- 
Inable, rich yet delicate coloring, front page is open 
work with slightly frosted effect, tied with silk cord 
and tassels, the finest work of German lithographers, j 


gL mt mw is presented to ym foith the 
Lf ie best {uishes of pour teacher 


usual printing of names of pupils, ete,, on inside 
paves, 4%, x64, each ip an envelope, a beautiful souve- 
nir for discriminating teachers who desire something 
new and particularly fine, Four designs assorted, 

12 or less $1.75, 10¢ foreach one in excess of 12, With 
photo of teacher, 12 or less for #2, Ile for each one in 
excess of 12. No free samples of this style, Send 10¢ 
for sample, which if returned unsoiled will be accepted 
by us the same as le Cash. 


sag 





Size 444x6 inches. The first card is elegantly litho- 
graphed with water lilies in white, pink, blue and 
yellow, resting on the water, Colors always sent 
assorted, ‘The second card contains the special print- 
ing of the name of school or number of district, place, 
date, names of school officers, teacher and pupils. 
They are tied with ribbon so that they can be pinned 
to the wall, and they makea beautiful ornament for 
any room, 

Price.—One dozen or less, $1.00; each additional 
souvenir de. With photo of teacher, one dozen or less, 
$1.25; additional ones, 5e each, 


Gem Souvenir 
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a 
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With Ges 
~,echer 
Your Teect 


Assortment R 





Two cards, 5x84, cut out edge, tied together with 
ribbon. The first card is elegantly lithographed and 
embossed, ‘There are four center designs—two of kit- 
tens and flowers and two of landscapes—which are 
sent assorted, On the second card are printed “Gems 
of Thought,” carefully selected, with special reference 
to their appropriateness, 

The Price without special printing is 6c each; 20 
or more at 5¢ each, postpaid. No further discount. 

Extra Cost for Special Printing.—On the second 
eard, in place of the “Gems of Thought,’’? we can 
print the name of the school or namber, of teacher 
and school officers, and names of the school district, 
the place, date, names of pupils. The extra cost of 





a Vesgr 


Thisis one of the prettiest and most desirable sin- 
gle cards ever designed for gifts from teacher to pu- 
pils. The card is 7x9 inches, elegantfy lithographed, 
embossed and cut outedge. The background Is a solid 
mass of forget-me-nots with spray of pink roses. The 
illustration gives but a faint idea of their beauty. 
The printing on the panel at the top ofthe card reads, 
“With best wishes of your teacher, Rose EK, Nelson, 

‘J o Thi y > re 
this to be added to the price quoted above, is 50c, api shar pf yom bt iy ay to 0 ——_ 
We can copy the photo - teacher and place it on or yee phe t iad : ot ¥ “ D ope 'p ie eh aca 
this specially printed second card at extra cost of 25¢c Of pupils cannot be printed on this style, 
for the first 10 and le for each additional one. We — Price 5c each, 24 for $1.00. Add 25c extra on each 
can add the “Gems of Thought” card if desired, mak- order if you wish the printing on the panel. Ribbon 

hangers will be attached for 1c each extra. 


John Wilcox w? Milford, N. Y. 





Photo Souvenir 











SeeieaebaRenante sees + ee 
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Phe illustration is about One-half the actual size, \y; 
copy aby photograph you send, and return it to w 
uninjured, The copy willbe as good as the origin 
but do not expect a Clear, first-class picture to | 
made from a dim or faded one, Send the best phot 
you have. ‘There are two curds of heavy, buff, ripy 
finish mount board, tied with silk tassels. The seen, 
card Contains the usual printing of the name of {iy 
school or the number of district, place, date, ay 
names of teacher, school officers and pupils, 

Cost.—Photo Souvenirs cost $1.00 for one dozen or 
less. Additional ones 4c, each, 


Basket of Flowers 


Nothing even remotely approaching the beauty of 
thesesuperb noveities has ever been offered to teachers 
before, It is impossible to give more than a faintide 
of their elegance, They are fit to grace the finest boy 
doir and will be prized by the recipient as no other 
souvenir could be. Beautifully colored, embossed ang 
enameled on extra heavy board by one of the bes 
lithographing houses in Germany, they are mailed 
you flat, but when put tovether (only a moment’ 
work) they open out several inches, like a real basket 
of beautiful flowers, and will stand on the mantelor 
can be hung on the wall. No free samples, 

Basket of Wild Roses.—A bout 8 inches wide and 
Minches high, 15c. each, 8 for $1, 

Basket of Violets.—About 12 inches wide andi 
inches high, 20c. each, 6 for $1. 

Printing Extra.—We can print on the panels simi 
lar tothis: ‘*With best wishes of your teacher, Ross 
M. Knight, Milford, N. Y., Dee, 1914,” in. seript 
type, changing itas you desire, This extra printing 
costs 25c, for each order, Names of pupils cannot 
be added. 


Floral Souvenir 














With pleasmit menories of 
happy daps 


spent together ti the schoolroom 
‘ re j ; ¥ 











this suntwenir 
is presented to you toith the 
est fishes of your teacher” 











(Floral design has been changed since illustration 
was made, but same description applies) ifully litho 
This is a single imported card, beaut ait. sJease 
graphed, about4x8 inches, artistic and sure 4 ff 
the most exacting tastes. The special pre, 
the name of schookor number of district, plat nils 1s 
and names of ciel officers, teacher - oat Fibbon 
placed. om;the b of the card if desired, an ean be 
hangersimilar to those on our Lily Souvel™ yp 
added, making them a beautiful ornament toP 
in any room. 


‘ ghe 
Without special printing on the back 
each, for 600, 
With special printing. 12 or less fo 


and 3c. for each additional card. 
Ribbon hangers can be add 


tional cost of one cent each, an 
Souvenir much more valuable. 
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Take your classes out-of-doors for calisthenics, drills and games. 
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be earried to the park or playground, The out-of- 


doors work will be enjoyable and profitable. 
Now its the time to prepare for that May festival. 


Get out the Maypole with its ribbons, skip and dance 
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June Normal Instructor-Primary Plans 


HE EDITORS of Normal Instructor-Primary Plans have been thinking about the June 
issue and planning for it all the year. No pains have been spared to make it one of 
the most helpful and interesting numbers put out since the consolidation of the maga- 

zines. The subject of Closing Day has received its share of attention and readers will 
find many original and practical ideas described, which will aid greatly in planning an 
attractive program for the last day of school. Two full pages of designs for tracing and 
coloring provide a variety of ideas for decorating invitations and programs. Margaret 
Noble has contributed another of her helpful Blackboard and Hand Work lessons, this 
time on Japan. Correlated with this reading and hand work isa beautiful Japanese poster, 
the patterns for which fill two pages. Sarah Howland describes a new arithmetic 
device that is sure to arouse the interest of primary teachers. Miss Effie Belden, the 
progressive village teacher of Malcolm, Nebraska, furnishes some delightful June poems, 
with studies, illustrated by pupils’ cuttings. An entertaining and instructive article on 


“Motion Pictures in Our Schools’’ is written by Dora A. Mondore. The readers who | 


have followed Mr. Augsburg’s series of drawing lessons will be delighted with the June 
instalment. In an able article Miss Mary E. Williams tells of the growth of interest in Home 
Economics, and describes classes under her supervision as Director of Home Econom. 
ics in the Public Schools of New York City and Director of The Department of Home 
Economics in New York University. Teachers who depend upon the magazine for stories 
to brighten the various schoolroom subjects will revel in the stories of the June issue, 
Conspicuous among them is a story sure to delight a class in Hygiene entitled ‘‘H. M, 
Germ.”’ Then there are ‘‘The Story of Helen Keller,’? who is a June birthday personage, 
and the legend of Proserpina most delightfully told by Hazel Helen Crosby. Miss Agnes 
Gleason, of the Observation School, Cleveland, describes her most successful folk dances, 
illustrated by many photographs of the various movements. Of great educative value to 
every teacher are the articles on ‘‘Faults in Reading’? by Superintendent Hyer, of the 
State Normal, Stevens Point, Wisconsin, and ‘‘The Teacher’s Efficiency Test’? by Princi- 
pal Rosenberger, Aliquippa, Pa. One of the best pedagogical stories this magazine has 
ever published will be contained in next month’s issue, ‘‘Number Seven Flanagan,’’ by 
name. It is almost if not quite equal to the late Myra Kelly’s famous school stories. The 
entertainment pages will provide splendid Flag Day material, Closing Day exercises, and a 
page of special features that have given particular zest to schoolroom programs. 
Subscription Prices and Combinations 

3elow we give a schedule of prices, singly and in combinations, of NORMAL In- 
STRUCTOR-PRIMARY PLANS, SEELEY’S QUESTION BooK, EVERY DAY PLANS, THE YEAR’S 
ENTERTAINMENTS, PRACTICAL SELECTIONS, THE SCHOOL YEAR all of which are published 
by us; together with the PATHFINDER for which we act as agents. 





Normal Instructor and Primary Plans, one year................. $1.25 “4 u 53 24 
2S o8 
The Pathfinder, one year........ eet ee Terre Tree Teer 1.00 | 8 fears 3 
Seeley’s Question Book, postpaid..............e cece e nee e eens 1.00 | . gest, 
Every Day Plans, 3 vols., postpaid...........eceeee cece teenies 100 |} S$izad és 
The Year’s Entertainments, 1 vol. cloth, postpaid................ 1.00 | % O° oe 2 i» 
if ¢ vA) n 
Normal Instructor and Primary Plans with Pathfinder............ 1.90 | V¢ 2° . § g. 
seh =e oe ae 
5 6s ms si 6 with Geto ses cesees, LW | Ky GE v3 
ee eae 
“ «4 ‘6 ‘6 6 «© any 2of the $1.00 books 2.50 | , FE 25234 
rT Tt 66 66 “6 ‘¢ all 3 of the $1.00 books 3.10 SEES" 8 -3 
2 :. 2A THE e ‘ me) D en = 
Normal Instructor and Primary Plans with Pare gee ee 2.50 F Ree ey oa 
: >A THE OR ; AS 2 a 
eee with AERO 340) Sola 2g? 
“ “ + 6 wh eee ........ 3M) BE BER: 
Practical Selections, postpaid............... eee rrr 65 | v% go Se 
School Year, postpaid......... 0 .......004. re ee ree eee 65 | ¢= Bike. 
¢ YY Practics slecti >on TY. ~ Re 
Normal Instructor and Primary Plans with Practical Selections |, 1.60 3 : ie ae 
“6 ‘cc (73 6c (73 with hath Prophet Melections | Ss Secale 1.95 ‘ A | ve = 2 a 
i PATHFINDER and School - 3: c . 
04 7 ” ” od with Year or Pracilcal Selections Seeks 2.20 3 p o) a wa} fo) 2 Zz 
rT: 66 66 73 66 with PATHFINDER Schoot Year 2.60 mPeages « 
and Practical Selections a Q ; os B 5 oo 
Pathfinder and any 1 of the $1.00 Books........................ 1.60 ESea oS 
6 cs 6 2 et es as Ras hed RARE AORTA ORS 2.20 | 8 2 gtgeg 
a + 6 gu 6 RRC e EM ENN S ag ake TRV OSS 2.80 ek ee esl 
: " Op oe 
“ ‘© School Year or P actical Selections......... ...... 1.35] @3¢ b2 he 
‘“ “ “ ‘oan. “ Sea SERN Ce eS, 1.70] 2Petsteoe 
Bae aot Vevs 
ee Sa 160) ao 273? we 
BAL BE CG ee in 56 ic bees eee e ries ses oeeceeseseseeeees 2.20 | a t2,<2 g* 
Foreign and Canadian Postage: For subscription to other countries, add postage S2ets 2 = 
as follows: Canadian Postage: Normal Instructor and Primary Plans, 30c; Path- | 2 2» 254 8 
finder, 52c, Foreign: Normal Instructor and Primary Plans, 50c; Pathfinder, 52c, } eB Ee mas 


When renewing your subscription to Normal Instructor-Primary Plans include such of the above 
hooks as you can use to advantage. 
The Pathfinder is the old reliable Weekly News Review, published at the Nation’s Capital. 
52 issues, $1.00 a year. Kvery teacher is now expected to keep well intormed 
about the progress of affairs, and the PATHFINDER is their best medium for this purpose. In this papet 
not only is the important news of the world skillfully and impartially condensed but a large variety ol 
general features are included, si.ch as special illustrated articles on scientific and other timely subjects, 
outlines of debates, puzzles and diversions for the children, amusing anecdotes, etc. On the editorial 
page current topics are discussed in « clear-sighted, fair-minded way, intended to stimulate wholesome 
thought but not to influence opinions or bolster up isms or hobbies. The PATHFINDER is not an ex- 
periment, not a new thing; it is now in its 20th year of increasing success and it is every where recognized 
as the best current events review published. Every teacher needs it in his work, no one can afford to he 
without it; it animates the dry bones of Listory, geography, civics, etc., and rids teaching of half its 
drudgery, The PATHFINDER gives teachers yust what they need to know about the doings and discussions 
of the day; it tells the story briefly, clearly, yet cumprehensively, so that the teacher can quickly gra*P 
it and readily apply it. It places everything yeu wart to know at your finger’s ends by means of 4 
complete quarterly index, What the dictionary is to language, the Pathfinder is to current history— 
an indispensable guide, worth many times its smuli cost. Size recentiy increased to 32 pages, but still 
published at the popular subscription price of $1.90 a year. With Normal Instructor-Primary Plans 
$1.90 or in other combinations as liste? shove. 
az The above offer appies to either new or renewal subscribers a 








F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., Dansville, N. Y. 
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Over 500 Illustrations 
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Vacation Money 


For Superintendents and 


Principals 

From $7.50 to $15.00 a day can 
easily be earned by Superintendents, 
Principals and retired Teachers, who 
are properly equipped, taking orders 
for this valuable set of books in com- 
bination with Normal Instructor-Pri- 
mary Plans. The work is pleasant 
and can be done during vacation. 

A large number have already been 
engaged and only a comparatively 
few more’ can be employed on this 
special work. 

All- the - year - round (permanent) 
positions assured those who desire 
them. 

If you are earning less than $1800 
a year and would like to better your- 
self, write us about full time 
employment. 

If you would like to earn from 
$400 to $600 during vacation, ask us 
about our proposition. 

Write today stating age, whether 
married or single, and where and 


how long you have been engaged in 
school work, 














OUR AIM. In these two volumes 


full contidence of being able to find an 
her Geography classes. 


CONTENTS OF VOLUME 


Agricalture Drawing 
Nature Study Writing 
Story Telling Seat Work 


Dramatization 
Domestic Science 


Recitations 

with Normal Instructor-Primary Plans 
Up to September Ist this work will be s 
GUARANTEE. 


every sense and we are notified to this effeet| within 
refund the money advanced and give instructions for 


Practical Methods, Aids and Devices for Teachers 
Walter J. Beecher and Grace B. Faxon of the editorial staff of Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 
in collaboration with a large number of 


helpful material for teachers ever published in any book or set of books. 
are given the result of the best thought, 
successful teachers, all of them specialists in their respective branches. 


SUBJECTS TREATED. All of the standard subjects of the elementary and rural schools 
have been covered in the most practical and helpful manner possible. 
over 400 articles and over 500 illustrations, 
ereat abundance of thoroughly practical methods, aids and devices for the guidance and use of 
grade and rural teachers in their daily work, 

EACH SUBJECT EXHAUSTIVELY TREATED. There are twenty sub-divisions or sections, 
each thoroughly covering the subject to which it is devoted. 
ject ot Geography reveals the fact that fc.ty-two pages are devoted to this department which is 
contributed to by 18 authors and contains 4& illustrations. 


Reading History 

Arithmetic Hygiene 

Spelling Physical Education 
Language Gymnastics and Games 
Geography Picture Study 


CONTENTS OF VOLUME TWO 


Plays and Exercises 





NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS | 


Compiled and 
edited by 
the best known and practical educators in the country. 
we have endeavored to supply the greatest amount of 
In them teachers 
the best talent and the years of experience of many 


The contents comprise 
These books as a whole are intended to provide a 


For instance, a glance at the sub- 


The teacher can go to this section in 
vbundance of helpful and inspirational work for use in 


This is also true of the other branches represented. 


ONE 


De ie he fe Cae 


In the production of this set of 
books it has been our aim to pro- 
vide a work which no grade or 
rural teacher could examine with- 
out desiring to own them and the 
price and terms are such as to en- 
able any teacher to procure them. 


Al ll ll lt li ll ln lt tn te le 
OO eo ow 


ee | 


THE PRICE of the two volumes is $6.00 but for a time they are to be sold in combination 


at a special rate of $5.00, the terms being $1.00 cash 


with the order and the balance in monthly installments of $1.00 each beginning October 16th. 


old only through our agents. 


Every set will be sold under an absolute guarantee that if not entirely satisfactory in 
” P . . 


ten days of their delivery to you, we will immediately 
the return of the books to us at our expense and the 


subscription to Normal Instructor-Primary Plans will be canceiled. 


A Few Important Facts in Regard to This Set of Books 


Two volumes, each 9 x 11 inches in size. 

They have two ten-inch columns to the page—256 
pages to the volume. 

They are printed ona fine grade of heavy book paper 
in exceptionally readable type. 

The two volumes are bound in full Baby Seal Keratol 
with the title stamped in gold—a most beautiful 
and durable binding. 

There are over 500 illustrations. 

There are twenty departments, containing over 400 
articles and selections, 

Each volume contains a complete and comprehensive 
index, 

The Art Section of 32 pages is printed on the ‘‘Sil- 
kote’’ brand of India tint paper in rich brown 
(sepia) ink. 


Many of the illustrations in the Drawing Section are 
printed in a great variety of colors and shades 
by what is known to the printing trade as the 
‘*three-color process.”’ ; 

Complete Courses in Agriculture, Drawing and Writ- 
ing are furnished. 

The Entertainment Section is a most attractive fea- 
ture, some 80 pages being given to Plays, Exer- 

| cises, Dialogues, Recitations and Music. 
The text and illustrations have been prepared by 
practical teachers who have long been identified 
| with the best in educational work and who repre- 
| sent the greatest array of talent ever engaged in 
the production of any set of books exclusively 
for teachers. A glance at the partial list of con- 
tributors printed below will reveal to you the 
names of many educators who rank high as con- 
| tributors to contemporary educational literature. 


Partial List of Contributors 


The following 1s a list of a few of the well known educators who have contributed to this notable set of 


books. 

and artists, all of them practical teachers. 

D. R. Augsburg, Author of “Hasy 
“Augsburg’s Drawing Books 

Virginia Baker, l’rimary Specialist ; 
and Popular Magazines. 

Louise M. Wade Barnes, liormerly ‘Teacherof Methods in Gramn- 
ar and Primary Reading, State Normal school, Oneonta, 
New York, 

Viola M. Bell, Supervisor Household Arts, City Schools, Pana, lit 

Susie M. Best, Story-Teller in Public Schools, Cincinnati, 

C. E. Birch, Principal Haskell Institute, Lawrence, Kansas, 

Bertha H. Burridge, Principal Teachers’ Training Departinent 
Vergennes, Vermont. 

Bertha E. Bush, Writer of Educational Stories ; 
“Great Kuropean Cities,” ete, 

Annie Chase, Author of 
“Little Plant People,” 
ways,’’ elec, 

Bess Bruce Cleaveland, Director of Art, Washington 
House, Ohio ; Coutributor to Art Magazines, 

G. B. Coffmann, Superintendent City Schools, Pana, Illinois, 

Ruth O. Dyer, Critic Teacher, State Normal, Conway, Arkansas. 

Philip Emerson, Principal Cobbet School, Lyuu, Mass. 

Ida V. Flowers, ‘teachers’ Training School, Baltimore, Md, 

Jean Halifax, Coutributorto Kducational and other Publications, 


Things to Draw,’ and 


Contributor to Kaducationa!l 


Author of 


“Nature Storics for Youngest Readers,” 
“Litthe Plant People of the Water- 


Court 


THE OBJECT OF THIS ANNOUNCEMENT is two 


We regret that space does not permit our giving the complete list which comprises over 100 writers 


Laura Dunbar Hagarty, ‘beacher of Knglish, ‘teachers’ ‘Training 
School, Buffalo. 

Carrie P. Herndon, Principal Irving School, Hammond, Indiana, 

Lester S. Ivins, M. S., State Supervisor of Agricultural Kduca- 
tion, Ohio; President National Association of State Super- 
visors aud Inspectors of Rural Schoo!s. 

Nina B. Lamkin, Director Physical Mdneation, Y. W.C. A., St. 
Louis, 

G. W. Lewis, Author of “The Story Method of Te 
ing and Spelling.” 

Alice G. McCloskey, Director of the Department of Junior 
Naturalists, Cornell University, New York. 

Lewis S. Mills, Agent of Connecticut State Board of Kdueation 
and Superintendent of Public Schools, Avon and Karming- 
ton, Conn, 

George A. Race, Supervisor of Public School Writing, Bay City, 
Michigan, 

Jean Sherwood Rankin, Author of “ive 

Laura Rountree Smith, Author of 
| Recreations,’ “Games and 
Little Cotton-Tails,” ete. 

Bertha L. Swope, 
land, O. 

Harriette ‘Taylor Treadwell, !’1incijc! 
Chicago, 





aching Read- 


rvdav Knglish,”’ 
“sixty Musics 
Plays for Chi 


Games and 
dren,” “Four 


Director of Physical Kducation, Kast Cleve- 


Joseph Warren School 


fold: First, to introduce this new set of books to the 


great army of teachers who read Normal Instructor-Primary Plans and to make them familiar with its merits as 
a guide and assistant in their daily work ; Second, to secure the services of Superintendents, Principals and re- 
tired teachers in every part of the country who are desirous of devoting all or a portion of their time to pleasant 
and profitable employment, taking orders for these books in combination with Normal Instructor-Primary Plans. 


F. A. Owen Publishing Co., 


Dansville, N. Y. 
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70 Fifth Avenue 
New York 
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The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 


and other teachers to colleges, and schools, 


WM. O. PRATT. 


s, Speclalis 
grammar grade teachers, 


raduates 
and 


miends e une normal ¥ 


AS00IS, MS 


Albany Teachers’ Agency, Inc., Albany, N. Y. 
Sound Methods. Send for Bulletin. 
Vincent B. Fisk » Sec. and Mgr. 


Calis tor primars 





Years of Experience. 
Harlan P. French, President, 


SCHERMERHORN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 252 4th sve NEW Yous 
TEACHERS’ 








bsTt KN 


THE FISK 





AGENCIES 












EVERETT OO. FISK & CO... "Me 
ZAP Sod k St... Boston. Mass, 317 ‘Temple, De r, Colo. 
156 Vitth Ave. New Vork. N.Y. ot ie o al Bldge., Po eee 
ist 7 Ut street, Washington, DOC, Z1GE Shattuck Ave. rkley. Cal. 
2s bk. Jackson Biva., Chicago, ii. 363 Douglis Bldg., hues. ina le sy Cal. 








Edmands Educators’ Exchange *":;;" 


101 Tremont St, BOSTON, MASS. — 8S, DB. Paves, Mer. Welles Bldg, WILKES-BARRE, PA, 


Vd, Ddmands, Mer, 








azz Windsor St., Jamestown, N. Y. 


No Position, No Fee.” Write us for particulars 


Chautauqua Teachers’ Avency ’ "No Pitino ker» Munn atic 


tanqua Teachers’ Agency. Mr. W. i. Dimorier, Proprietor and Manag ver for the ‘past seven years 


elires from the business, All active registrations trausferred to our Jamestown, N, Y. office, 


PENN EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 
No Advance Fee 2% ©.,7th STREET. 


ALLENTOWN, A. 
recommends in answer to direct calls 


CUNNINGHAM TEACHERS’ AGENCY Enrollment foe wot 


Mrs. Margaret Cunningham-Clancy, Mgr., 1 Magnolia Terrace, Albany, N.Y, 





| $6th sear. First class equipment. Operates 
locally and nationally. Direct ealis from 
chool officers, Direct recommendations, 
Well prepared teachers in preat demand, 









from school officials. 


sequired in adiance. 


THE ERIE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 2,Wes aust, tre, Fa 


- High Schools, Colleges, Normal Schools, and Special Se hools. The Best positions are being filled now. The demand 
w good teachers is greater than the supply. Jo fee unless we secure a position tor you. Our motto: A square 

u. al for all.’ CASSEL, President. B. L. STRINGER, Vice President. 
for September.” Good) positions now open, No registration fee, Write 


Wante today. OSWEGO TEACHERS AGENCY, Oswego, N. Y. 
THE TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


Lemoyne Trust Building, Harrisburg, Pa. 


Del-Mar-Va Teachers’ Agency, Dover, Del. 


We Place Teachers in All Positions. Already a Number of Attractive Openings on File. 
We Recommend ‘Teachers in Atswerto Direct Catls trom Eniplovers. ‘heouly Aveney in this section of 
the country covering Delaware, Maryhind and Virginia. and co-operating with New Jersey, Ohio, Pa., Tenn, 
NOG SLO, West Vacand Blorida, * Teachers’ we ean place vou where the schools, are good, the salaries 
lurce and the climate, ideal, We Co-operate with Best state Agcneios and Always Are in’ Communication 
with Local Boards of education, Karly Registration is Advioed, Write for Application Blank, 


Address A. C. CAMPBELL, Manager, - - - WYOMING, DELAWARE 


The TEACHERS EXCHANGE joo %tosictsn Sve: ‘The AMERICAN TEACHERS AGENCY 
Recommends TEACHERS, TUTORS and SCHOOLS 

Florida ee We Bilis Beache Mtn: 
Gainesville, (State U. ete, josttn’ § THACHER $ AGENCY, Atlanta, Ga. | 


THE DAEDALIAN CO-OPERATIVE 


The newest, best and cheapest Teachers’ Employment Agency. Our rates 2% of first 
vear’s salary. No fee for registration, Now booking teachers for 1915-16. Write 


NOW to G. RAY SHARP, Sec’y-Treas., Lafayette, Indiana 


SUMMER SCHOOL OF THE SOUTH 


University of Tennessee, Knoxville 


Fourteenth Session, Largest, best aud cheapest Summer School for Teachers inthe South, Former 
catures retained, New Courses in Libsary Administration, Home EKeonomics, Manual Arts, Agriculture, 
Country Life Problems, Latin-American History and Trade Conditions. Preparation for College. 
(redit toward Degrees, Reduced Railroad Rates. June 22 to July 30. Write for Announcement, 


FINE MUSIC, LECTURES, VISATURES, EXCURSIONS 








We need 300 grade, 250 High school, 340 Rural teachers iat once 





NYERS & CO. Teachers with experience or ability toteach are invited 
yy « eel this Agency with a view of securing a promotion or a change of location, 
(27th Year) Co-operating Agencies in Denver Colo. and Atlanta, Ga. 








pot Springtield, Mass, fils positions imall parts of the 
omeiey but is expecially devoted to) WESTERN 

NEW ENGLAND. LMavoll now for the spring and 
nertyour, AM CAMPBELL, Ph.D, Manager, 


ASSOCIATION 
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To Aspiring Teachers 


The South and West ofier better induce- 
ments than any other ‘eachers 
from all states receive a cordial welcome in 
this field, and those who work are promoted 
rapidly. THK BELL THKACHERS’ AGENCY 
has located thousands of teachers in this field 
during the past seventeen years. It works 
earnestly, persistently and sunosantally for its 
members. or full information and a sample 
copy of The address 


CLAUDE J. BELL, Mgr., Nashville, Tenn. 





sections. 


Progressive Teacher, 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


Book Reviews 





“The Teaching of Drawing.’’ By S. 
Polak and H. C. Quilter. Cloth. 12mo. 
168 pages. 85c. Warwick & York, Inc., 
Baltimore, Md. 


Drawing is one of the subjects which 
have undergone many changes of treat- 
ment in presentation. The old free-hand 
copy and geometrical model are fast dis- 
appeé aring and our pupils are set to study- 
ing real things. Asit is impossible to lay 
down a fixed rule as to the rate of prog- 
ress, or as to the character of work for 





the lower grades, this book includes 
a more difficult and advanced branch of 


the subject in Conventional Ornamenta- | 


tion which can be used or omitted as 
cases demand. The text in matter and 
form is clear, suggestive and complete. 
The diagrams and plates are numer- 
ous and good. There is a chapter on 
Brushwork and Color Study; and several 
colored plates. The value of drawing 
as an accessory to a complete education 
is being realized as never before. This 
book aims to bring out of the subject all 
there is in it, and to suggest its pos- 
sibilities. 

**Manual of Physical Training Games 
and Mass Competitions.’’ By Chas. H. 
Keene, M. D. Cloth. 12mo. 124 pages. 
Illustrated. 72c¢., postpaid; Kraft paper. 
380c. World Book Co. ,» Yonkers-on-Hud- 
son, New York. 

Grade teachers will receive this book 
with open arms, especially those who 
have no special training in physical exer- 
cise work. Games suitable for each 
grade are explained. Full directions are 
given for each exercise or game, and the 
book contains thirty-two illustrations to 
help the teachers grasp the ideas. The 
steps that form the elements of folk 
dancing are carefully taught and ex- 
plained. No apparatus of any kind is 
necessary in these games, and nearly all 
can be carried out in the schoolroom. 


**School Credit for Home Work.’’ By 
L. R. Alderman. Cloth. 12mo. 181 
pages. Illustrated. $1.00 net. Houghton, 
Miffiin Co., Boston. 

New ideas are legion; but here is a 
gold mine! This unusually interesting 
book is simply the narrative of the 
splendidly successful working out of Mr. 
A. I. O’Reilly’s idea of giving credit for 
work and personal care at home. Seldom 
indeed are pedagogical innovations made 
so interesting and convincing as_ this 
vision of a rural school teacher is made 
in this little book. After a general sur- 
vey, the arguments for and reasons why 
and proofs of the practical utility and ad- 
vantage of the idea are given; then the 
details of the method are presented. 
The examples from actual experience are 
found on nearly every page. It is hard 
to realize what remarkable results follow 
this method until this book hes been 
read. Every rural and small town school 
teacher should by all means read this sur- 
prising book. 


**Victors of Peace.”’ KF. J. Gouid. 
Cloth, 12mo. 114 pages. Illustrated. 
75.c. Harper & Brothers, New York. 

n the March issue we spoke of “ Heroes 
of Peace’’ by Mr. Gould. This book is a 
companion volume of equal excellence. 
The stories—every mite as interesting as 
gory tales of military achievement—are 
well told and true;—true both in fact 
and in ideal. It is a crime to instil in 
youth a respect for war and the appeal 
to arms. True glory is to be won not by 
destroying, but by raising and elevating 
mankind. Children will not fail to catch 
the author’s enthusiasm for the true 
soldierly men and women who have 
fought against evils, -crime, cruelty, 
ignorance, superstition, waste, disease, 
sin. 


GOVERNMENT POSITIONS 
FOR TEACHERS 


All teachers both men and women should try the U.S. 
Government examinations to be held throughout the 
entire country, during the Spring and- Summer. The 
= to be filled pay from $600 to $1500; have short 
hours and annual vacations, with full pay. 

Those interested should write immediately to Franklin 
Tnstitute. Dept-S105.Rochester,N.Y..forse hedule showing 
examinationdates and places and large descriptive book, 
showing the positionsobtainable and giving many sample 
csduuation questions, which will be sent frevof charge: 
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COPY THIS SKETCH 


and let me see what youcando with it. You 

) can earn $20.00 to $125.00 or more per weck, 

; My practic al es a 
by 
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THE LANDON SCHOOL OF 
ILLUSTRATING AND CARTOONING, 
1453 Schofield Building, Cleveland, 0, 


Spanish! 


T pi are unlimited Salient 
ties, good positions and hig ther sal. 
aries for men and women who 
know foreign languages. The Latin 
American countries — will need 
American teachers, repare now! 
You can Jearn easily and dniekly 
ad — during spare moments 
ny t 


Language Phone Method 


And Rosenthal’s Practical Linguistry, 

Tt issimple, inexpensive and convenient. You hear 
the living voice of a native professor pronounce tlie 
forcign words and phrases,over andover, until you know 
them, Our rec ords canbe used onany talking my ue hine, 

Write for Free Treatise on Language Study", par 
| ticulars of easy payment plan and free trial offer, 

THE LANGU AGE PHONE METHOD, 
964 Putnam Building, 2 West doth Street, New York 





F, Coma ! 
nemen! ! 











CHICAGO SCHOOL OF PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION AND EXPRESSION 


FOR WOMEN 
SUMMER SESSION a a 
i, i) 


Swedish Gymnastics, pelos and Folk 
Dancing Games, Theory Work, Special Lectures, 
TWO YEAR NORMAL COURSE ives thor- 
ough and practical training in all branches, 
FALE TERM opens Sept. 16, 1915, 
For catalogs address 
MRS. ROBERT L. PARSONS, Director, 
ABOS. Wabash Ave. © hieago, Ilinois 


Zune Ba to 

















GOVERNMENT POSITIONS © 


offer employment for life at a salary 
ranging from $800 to $1800 per venr, with 
short hours under pleasant conditions 
and no fear of “lay-offs” or strikes. Ameri- 










can citizens 18 or oy eligible. Our 61 
j requirements, ete 

* unde See pers nal 

supervision « ‘ofa former Us Civils © Secretary Padi 

ner, Hookletis PREE, without obligation, Writ ty day, 


PATTERSON CIVIL SERVICE SCHOOL @@ 
Box 1510 Rochester, N.Y." 











National Kindergarten 
College 


ELIZABETIL HARRISON, 
SUMMER SCHOOL—June 14 to August 6. 
KINDERGARTEN AND PRIMARY METHODS. 


Model Demonstration Schools, 

Credits applied on regular Courses, 

Resident Dormitory on College Grounds. 

Come to a school where instruction received wil 
have practical value im your fall work. 

For tull information address 


Box 30, 2944 Michigan Boulevard, Chicago, Ill. 


President, 
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Be A eyneeliey Sales 
Experience unnecereary. ig aie 4 you 
learn, Wri‘e for big lis stof pea spe and testime- 
nir'a from hundreds of ours who earn $100 to 
$500 a month, Ac?’ress our near x flice. Dept. 549 
NATIONAL SALES“VEN’S TRAINING ASSOCIATION 
New York, Sar Francisco 










Chicaro, 








Our Normal Course by Correspondence 


FREE 


The corner-stone of the Palmer Method Plan is the 
Normal Course by Correspondence, which is FRE 
to teachers whose pupils use one or the other of ult 
textbooks. Every teacher who evinces @ fine pro- 
fessional spirit, and obtains our Teachers’ ‘ertilicate, 
becomes an expert penman herself, able to demon- 
strate her art skillfully and automatically in her clas 
room, and finds it an easy task to arouse in her pupils 
a tremendous spirit of enthusiastic admiration aud 
emulation, Write for our free book let showing hand 
writing specimens from first-grade pupils in the 
schools of Hoquiam, Washington, and for further 
partic he 


he A. N. Palmer Co., 


30 Irving Place, 32 S. Wabash Ave. a 
New York, N. Y. Colenge3 . 

120 Boylston St Palmer Building, 
Boston, Mass. Cedar Rapids, Ia. 
—— as 





Illinois Training School 


For Nurses 
FOUNDED IN 1880 


al instruction 


Offers an up-to-date course in theoretic enter 
and practical training to women who wish lo 
the nursing profession, onts 
Favorable applicants must meet the requirem 


I character. 


of good health, of age (19-35) of good strain or 


having had one year of High School ins' 
its educational equivalent. ‘i 
The instruction covers a veriod of three years, 1 
cluding a preliminary course, 
The school catalog and blanks, wil 


plication tothe SUPT, OF NURSES. 


1 be sent on al 
509 Honore 











st... Chicago, Il. 
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Jay lyly 


The Key To Success 


on Stop Forgetting 7 


Fnerense Your Efficiency 


The secret of business and social 
success is the ability to remember. 
Scan make your mind an infalli- 
ble classified index from which 
you can édns/antly select thoughts, 
facts, figure s, names, faces. En- 

ubles you to concentrate, develop 
self coutro!, overcome bashfulness, 
think on your Jecl, address an aud- 
gence. Easy. Simple. The result 
of 20 years’ experience in develop- 
ing memories of thousands of 
students. Write today for copy of 
my_ book, ‘‘How to Remember’’ 











Prof. and Copyrighted Memory test Free, 

Henry also how to obtain FREE copy of 

Dickson, my book **How to Speak in Public.” 

Principal 

— School of Memory, 791 Auditorium Bidg., Chicago, II, 








FREE TUITION BY MAIL 


To testour me tthods of teaching by & ‘orresponde nce, we 
willgrant’' Free Tuition Se holarships’’ toa limited num- 
joy of new applicants for instruction in the following 


FREE ‘TUITION COURSES TAUGHT BY MAIL 
Normal Penmanship Bookkeeping 
High School Pypewriting Agriculture 
Professional Shorthand Civil Service 
Salesmanship Domestic Science Drawing 
Engineering law Real Estate 
English Story Writing Automobile 


Over 100 branches included, Enrollwent fee $5; 
tuition free to first applicants, Send us your name and 
wldress~2 VOW—TODA Y—tomorrow mas be too late, “Do 
itnow” Bor Uvee Tuition Scholarship? and full pi artic: 
ulars, address CARNEGIE COLLEGE, Rovers, Ohio 


MENand WOMEN 
WANTED 


Ss, Government positions, $65 to $150 a month. 
Short hours, Thousands of ap- 
pointments coming, Hundreds of appointments every 
mouth. ‘Pull? unnecessary. Common education 
sufficient, Jexcellent chances for teachers, Write 
immediately for free list of positions mow obtainable. 


FRANKLIN INSTITUTE, Dept. $93, Rochester, N, Y. 





for U. 
Annual Vacutlows, 








GET A BETTER 
PLACE 


Uncle Sam is the Best Employer 
Pay is high and sure; hours shorts 
places permanent; promotion reg 
ular; vacations with pay; tole: 
ands of vacancies every year; all 
kindsof pleasant work everywhere; 
)-offs; no pull needed; com- 
sducation suflicient, 


Book 


300,000) protected 
Govern. 









tells of about 
positions in the OU, 3. 
ment service, where there is a 


higchance for you -if you want 
it-with sure and generous pay 
and lifetime e nON ment. Places 
open to American citizens of 1s 
or over, 

Special money back guarantee 
if you write a for Booklet R, 
10, PT IS FRE 

Karl Hopkins, 


A GOOD POSITION 


Short hours, life 





* ashington, pC, 














with Uncle Sam is most desirable. 
position, steady work, good salary. May be secured 
by passing a Civil Service examination. Not difti- 
cult. Most thorough preparation $5.00. Returned if 
hol appointed. Our valuable book “*Government 
Positions” free. 


American Civil Service School, Washington, D. C. 





Become a Trained Nurse 


We will train you in your own home in a few weeks 
undassist you toemployment at $12 to $25 per week. Study 
in spare time and receive diploma in a year or less, approved 
hy best doctors, Hospital experience also given if desired. 
Thousands of nurses trated cy in Just 12 years. Send for 
catalog, Easy terms, State age and ability. Address, 


AMERICAN TRAINING SCHOOL, 1547 La Salle Av., Chicago 


Wetted LAW: no Ni 


"heory and 

Practice; Our Course most complete, 
practical, easiest of any by - En- 
dorsed by Bench and Bar. LL. B. Degree 
tree Fab g faculty, Prominent Attorneys. 
dence of Results, TREE. tllicraagipaaaaaes 

_, McKINLEY UNIVERSITY, 

7 E. 55th Street Chicago, Il. 


[EARN TELEGRAPHY 


Young Women and Young Men Wanted. We in- 
Met them and secure for them Good Stluations. 


J. A, » 
SHERIDAN, Sup’t, Oberlin, Ohio. 


BE A BANKER 


4 Splendid opportunities for School Teach- 
“9 ¢ts~men or women. Pleasant work, short 
hours,all holidays offyyearly vac ation with 
pay, good sulary. Learnat home. Diploma 
in ~*~ mente. Catalog free. ia 

GAR G 3 resident. 
Ameriean Sehool of Banking.15 2 SweL ety vad Cotumbus,0. 


Se 


Iraining School for Nurses 


THE MICHAEL REESE HOSPITAL 


nealstered hy the State of Illinois, 

pn prepare ttory instruction. 
aetical © lass work 

For infor mation address 


MISS E.C, BURGESS, R.N, Su 
t. oon 31, Trainin School 
Michael Reese Hospital, * , ‘chicago 











































Three year 
Theoretical and 
throughout the course. 
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**Child Study."’ By G. H. Dix. Cloth. 
12mo. 1385 pages. 50c net. Longmans, 
Green & Co., New York. 


The introduction of this work begins 
with a quotation from Maeterlinck. 
What he says of bees is especially true 
of children: ‘‘It is with them as with 
all that is deeply real; they must be 
studied, and one must learn how to study 
them.’’ This book is written as a guide 
to all who desire sincerely to acquire this 
difficult yet absorbing art of understand- 
ing children. It is not an arm-chair prod- 
uct, but it is the result of much experi- 
ence and contact with children. The 
method of study is based upon a pains- 
taking and systematic observation of 
children and their ways. The work is 
adapted to religious as well as secular 
education and training and will be appre- 
ciated by both classes of teachers. 


“‘Bookbinding for Beginners.’’ By 
Florence O. Bean. Cloth. 94 x6in. 82 
pages. Illustrated. $1.25. School Arts 
Publishing Co., Boston, Mass. 

In view of the increasing demand for 
more effective industrial education and 
construction work in the fourth, fifth 
and sixth grades, this book is very 
timely. It is a book adapted to children 
of that age at which such work is most 
upt to stimulate manual constructive 
activities and develop industrial intelli- 
gence and imagination. This course of 
manual training has been tried out with 
thousands of boys under conditions which 
may be duplicated in almost any school- 
room. ‘The importance of making school 
work pleasant and profitable for the 
present and the future cannot be over- 


rated. This book accomplishes this re- 
sult effectively. 

‘Outlines of Child Study.’’ By Wil- 
liam A. McKeever. Cloth. 12mo. 181 


pages. $1.00. The Macmillan Co., New 
York. 

Here is a new volume of great con- 
venience and utility by the well known 
authority on juvenile psychology. There 
are many organizations desirous of 
viving more time to the study, of child 
life, which are handicapped by the lack 
of any systematic method or course of 
procedure. This work is a very practical 
attempt to furnish these organizations 
with suitable and progi ‘essive programs 
for their meetings. Part I is devoted to 
a discussion of plans of organization and 
management. Part II contains the pro- 
grams. There are about four topics 
closely related in each program; and 
each topic is followed by references to 
particular pages of a book or books men- 
tioned and described in Part Ill. Sucha 
course followed strictly and with refer- 
ence to the many good suggestions for 
discussion, given after each program, 
ought to prove both highly satisfactory 
and beneficial. 

‘“The American Girl.’’ By Anne Mor- 
gan. Cloth. 12mo. 65 pages.  50c. 
Harper & Brothers, New York. 

This will be a welcome publication to 
those who read the four essays of 
which this book is composed, when they 
appeared in the Woman’s Home Com- 
panion. The first essay is Her Educa- 
tion; second, Her Responsibility; third, 
Her Recreation; and fourth, The Girl 
and Her Future. The book abounds in 
valuable suggestions and discerning com- 
ments. It has to do with the girl in her 
post-academi¢ career and is more philo- 
sophical than practical. On page sixty- 
two the writer observes—and this is 
characteristic of the essays: ‘‘If once 
our American girl will realize that the 
future is hers to make, not to receive, 
the battle will be won.’’ The writer's 
style is good; and the very fact that the 
daughter of the great financier has felt 
the necessity of writing to American 


girls suggests the significance of the 
book. 

**Around the Lightwood Fire.’’ By 
Caroline Mays Brevard. Cloth. 12mo. 
155 pages. Illustrated. 40c. B. F. 
Johnson Pub. Co., Richmond, Va. 


This is a book that will appeal to chil- 
dren, and which has considerable claim to 



















YOU WANTED .THAT POSITION 
Did you get it’? tn “Teachingas a Business” you may find the 
reason why. This booklet is suggested by our owdo observations 
of thirty years of the successes and failures of applications 


IT TELLS HOW. Sent free. 623 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 


ALBERT 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


estern Office : 
Realty Bldg., Spokane, Wash. 






























414-416 Steinway Hall 
Baltimore Md. Munsey Bldg 


B. F. Clark Teachers Sd sites Ma Munya 


The Agency with the Short Understandable Contract. | See, Wilk’ Chamber ol Comeneree ae 


Chicago 





Qasr) Spokane, Wash. Chamber of Commerce Bidg. 


HIGH SALARIED TEACHING POSITIONS 


THE MINNEAPOLIS TEACHERS’ 


327 Fourteenth Ave., S, E., 
stern States, Wriite today 











Easily Secured in any line of 
school work byenrolling with 
AGENCY 

Minneapolis, Minn. 


for application blank and book! 





S. J. Race, Mgr. 
Our field ts the Northwestern and WW 


THE THURSTON TEACHER’S AGENCY 


Recommends teachers in answer to Direct Calls from Kimployers. This good teachers for any 
position at any time. Our free Booklet tells how to apply for a — 
ANNA M. THURSTON, Mgr. R. NICHOLS 
‘623 South Wabash Ave., chtinn Ill. 





. Asst. Mgr. 





The Hazar d reachers’ Agency :iis:):38 5. aint it 


acute Bide. MINNE APOL, is. MINN WASII. 


New Madison Bldg., SPOKANE, 





has had THIRTY-ONE yéars of ex 
perience, co-operating with TEACH- 
ERS, PRINCIPALS and SUPERINTENDENTS. Write for our free booklet. 

AUDITORIUM BUILDING CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


THE-BREWER-TEACHER’S-AGENC 








DO YOU WANT AN INCREASE IN SALARY 








Go out West where there are unusual opportunities and register with the largest and most reliable teacher 
agency. Address PAUL S. FILER, Manager 
Clark Teachers’? Agency, Chamber of Commerce Bldg., Spokane, Wash, 
APPOINTMENTS 


GET IN LINE FOR A BETTER POSITION—2e ony oaenccsisen 


high in Universities, Colleges, Normal Schools, High Schools, 
Music, Art, Physical Training and 





grade positiotis 
and Commnercial Brane hes +? 


negotiated for imstructors desiring 
Graded and P rivate Se hools, Engineering 





Domestic Science, The Agency with The Personal Service, o &e ie EBLOOD & CO. INC, 
EDUCATORS AGENCY, A. P. Goddard, Manager. Y. M. A. Building, CHELCAG 0 
MIDLAND Vourteen years under the same management assures both teacher and 
TEACHERS’ employer the best service. Write either office for blank. 

AGENCY. Station A. Spokane, Wash. Warrensburg, Missouri. 





Mer,., DENVER, COL. 
in behalf of Teachers 


US A TRIAL. 


FRED DICK, Ex-State Supt., 
—Iwenty years saccesstul service 
and School Oflicials, GIV Ee 


Colorado Teachers’ Agenc 


ENTERPRISING, EFFICIENT, 
PROGRESSIVE and PROFESSIONAL 
METHODS. 
1222 Busch Blidg., 


The TEXAS TEACHERS’ BUREAU bittas, Texas. 


NOW in its 27th Year is the OLDEST and Most Eflicient ‘Teacher Placing Service 





A rac ING AGENCY FOR TEACHERS 


BUSINESS MEN'S CLEARING HOUSES DENVER 


We Cover the Entire WEST 








to be secured in the SOUTHWEST. = Direct and Positive Aid. Requests from 
School Boards and Superintendents now coming in for the NEXT SESSION. 





Would you like to come west where the climate 
If so, write, 


is mild and the wayes are good? So, 
‘Teachers PRIEST AND BRAS, TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
409 Lumber Exchange, PORTLAND, Ore., or 3174 Arcade Building, SEATTLE, Wash. 


Northwest Teachers’ Agency 


Strongest teachers for every line of work, BES'T POSITIONS from the Dakotas to California and Alaska 
Write us at once. We need 


IF YOU WANT A GOOD POSITION OR PROMOTION ‘\!""" (28 once We we 


rural schools to State University. Have placed over eleven thousand brainy men and women in 
good positions. No registration fee necessary. 


THE WESTERN REFERENCE & BOND ASS'’N., 


RELIABLE TEACHERS’ AGENCY ric ticle! owt ous\celege westons © 


poe on whers. NOW. Ix perie need ter achers 
special teachers NEEDED. TODAY. 40S Cole ord Blag.. 


ormal and college graduates, vocational an: 
OKLAHOMA CITY, OWL \. 
Adams School and Office Bureau 
J. PORTER ADAMS, Manuger, 


Northwestern Teachers’ Agency 


THE LEADING AGENCY for the entire WEST and ALASKA. 





T.BAUEANNA, AM. Mgr, PLES Veou Bldg. 
Portland, Ore,, and North Yakima, Wash, 





681 Scarritt, Kansas City, Mo. 








Write 





Ageucy for Teachers, Librariaus, Office Assistants, Want 
positions now or for next tall ? ? Write 


364 Peoples Gas Building, Chicago 
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_EXTRA MONEY, TEACHERS 








We pay liberally for furnishing our Free 
School Information to prospective boarding 
school students. Write for details. 


Association of U.S. Boarding Schools 
Times Bldg., N. Y. or Masonic Temple, Chicago 








Now is the best time to enroll for 1915-16 va 
cancies. Write immediately for Free Circular. Boise, Idaho 
E Want 1000 Good Teachers. | to secure s 
Write us today. SOUTHLAND Teachers Wanted 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Knoxville, ‘Tenn. 
POSITIONS of all kinds for TEACHERS 


Write us your qualifications, RR Literature 
Co-Operative Instructors’ Ass'n. "caabtens Ind. 


WESTERN POSITIONS FOR TEACHERS 


weare in touch with nearly all the schools in the following States: 
Nebraska, Nevada, New Mexico, North Dakota, Oklahoma 
BOOK LET—"*How to Apply for a School and Se 


tudeuts 
our School 
kor Particulars address 


St. Louis, Mo. 


4 Commission, 
| st. ‘Louis Watchmaking School, 
in my territors will have 00 NEW) posi 


One Stale tions paying £1500 to S3000—Big teachers 
| wanted, OHIO VALLEY TEACHERS AGENCY, A. J. Jolly, Mgr. Mentor, Ky 











For Every Department of 
we hool Work. As Publisher 
the annual “Roeky Mountain 


Teachers’ Agency School Directories,” Arizona, 


California, Colorado, Idaho, Kansas, Montana, 


Oregon, South Dakota, Utah, Washington and Wovoming, 


ROCKY MTTEACHERS 





cure Promotion, with ‘Laws of Certification 
of ‘Teachers of all the Stutes,”" free to mem- 
bers or se at prepaid for Fifty Cents in 
stamps, y Refunded if not satisfied. 
WRITE us “FO-DA Y for free Booklet 


showing how we place our teachers, 


WILLIAM RUFFER, Manager. ACENCY. EMPIRE BLDG, DENVER.COLO. 
THE LARGEST TEACHERS’ AGENCY IN THE ROCKY MOUNTAIN REGION 























if You Own a Camera and Enjoy Taking 


Pictures, You Will Be Interested 
Advertisement. 





in This 
We Make a Specialty of 


The Development of Films 

Making Prints from them 

Making Photographic Post- 
cards from any subject by reproduc- 
ng trom the original 






photo. 






AKING PICTURES is a most en 


ation but is robbed 





yovable recre 







of half its pleasure il one has to 
develop their own films and do the 
Other work necessary to secure the 
finished picture, The facilities at the 
command of the amateur photog- 
rapher do not always permit of first 











rently the re- 
1 


rat could be desired, 


and ce 
sults aie notallt 

Over One Hundred Thousand Satisfied Customers send their orders to us regularly, audit isa 
pleasure to be able to say that our exceptional facilities enable us co fill all orders promptly 


class work mseqi 














work are the best obtainable, 


Prices for Printing 


Azo Prints Unmounted 





The materials used in our photographic 


Schedule of Rates 



























. . 214X314 OF SMANET. ........sscreecerees eeeeeeee 
Prices for Developing Spool Films zd, Wynd ae 3) x3hZ 
PAOD GB ORMOMULS TALI: 000505055 vances vnerscsccvescnenne 10 $9 3 “ 
Any 10 or 12 exposure film... crete 15¢ Post Cards, from any size film, each......... 
Prices for Developing Film Packs Post Cards 
" : Reproduced from Any Photo 
Size 2'%x4'¢ or smaller om ST eee 
Size 3! A he : ny NINN 5c :suipbensesuascueresessicnibasnsstie 50 
gp $i x4'y or larger. *~9€ Fach Additional Doz. Same Negative.... 36 
ROM RNOE AMES SHC) HOMIE sn) >305 seers oronnenaenes obo secece be Special Rates on Large Orders H 
we NOT] Care should be exercised in wrapping packages securely, Send by | 
Bees parcel post fully prepaying postage, Place name and address on package. 
We are equipped with the very best facilities for making Mulargements from any good negas 
tive. You would doubtless prize enlargements of some of your most valued negatives. They 






can be obtained in sizes and at prices listed below. 
















SIZI BLACK AND WHEE SEVIA These prices are lor Kulargements from original neg- 
et a Ieee so ee) atives ou Bromide paper of the best quality. 
SB X F cscs 1 OU : 
Gx 8 0 When necessary for us to make a negative from a 
& x 10 WO print or photograph, there isan additional charge of 25 
PR ae 115 cents to the above prices, 
33 All Knlargements are mounted on suitable card 
a oe) mounts of pood quality, unless otherwise ordered. if de- 
ae sired unmounted, he avier paper is used and the prices 
a are thesame as when mounted, 
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| Vol. 3 


the interest of grown-ups because of the 
| origin of the contents. ‘The myths given 
' in this supplementary reader belong to 

the tribal lore of the Indians the first 
j inhabitants of America. Most of the 

legends are found among the Southern 

| tribes, but some of them are found 
| among the tribes of the North and West. 
| The Indians attributed human faculties 
| to the animals who lived on the earth 
The customs 
in 


| long before man appeared. 
and ideas of the Indians are reflected 
the animal myths. 


“The Human Interest Library. ”’ 
the Rt. Rey. Samuel Fallows, D. ‘ 
L,L.. D., and Henry W. Ruoff, M. A., 
Litt.D., D.C. L. Cloth. 6%x9% inches. 
Vol 1. 391 pages. Vol. 2. 387 payes. 
382 pages. Vol. 4. 526 paves. 
Illustrated. The Midland Press, Chicago. 

From every available source over all 
the world material of every sort that 
proves to be of human interest, has been 
collected into these remarkable books, 
and presented ina clear, intelligent style 








equally agreeable and edifying to young 
and old. Four volumes are published 
thus far and others are to follow. Hach 
volume is complete in itself, having been | 
planned to cover a special field. The 
purpose of the books is to provide a 
means by which wholesomely curious and 
wide-awake people may, by devoting five 
minutes a day to reading, acquire a fund 
of facts and learn the secrets of the 
great world in which they live. The illus- 
trations are varied and numerous. Many 
an interesting lesson can be learned from 
them alone. Vol. 1 contains ** Everyday 
Wonder Book,’’ ‘*Book of Our Own 
Life,’’ ‘* Book for Parent and Teacher,’’ 
“The Children’s Own Book.’’ Vol. 2 | 
contains 300k of Karth and = Sky,’’ | 
** Book of Nature,’’ ‘* Marvels of Modern | 
Mechanism,’’ ‘‘Book of Engineering: and | 
Industry.’’ Vol. 3 contains ‘‘ Colonial | 


oe 


ee 


» 
Development and Independence, ”’’ ‘** Na- 
tional Growth to Close of Civil War,’’ 
‘*Reconstruction and Expansion,’’ ‘*The 
Men Who Made Our Country Great,’’ 
** Historical Tables and Glossary.’’ Vol. 

















The Universal Encyclopedia, as above illustrated, is complete in 8 vol- 
umes, each measuring 514 x 8 inches, 144 inches thick. Volumes average 
over 500 pages, or a total of 4,176 pages. Printed on good paper, in good 
clear type; over 1000 half-tone and text illustrations; a 32-page Atlas 
of the World, in colors, Bound handsomely and durably in substantial 
library buckram, with red leather title label on back of each volume. 


Publisher’s Price $10.00. Our Special Prepaid Price $6.00 


It is anew work, thoroughly up-to-date and gives all you would wish 
to know about every conceivable subject. Handy, concise, and thoroughly 
reliable. 

You need not take our word for it—decide for yourself, by 
ordering, using for ten days and if not perfectly satisfactory 
return it at our expense and your money will be refunded. 


, F.A. Owen Publishing Company, Dansville, N. Y. 








in Outline: Geographical 


| of the contents, each chapter practically 


4 contains *‘Old World Travelogues, ”’ 
**Itpoch Makers of History,’’ ‘‘The World 
and Histori- 
cal.’’ ‘This general list suggests only 
the broad division and the wide scope 


embracing a fair-sized book with its 
sub-divisions and topics. ‘The amount of 
intelligent research and selection, and 
the vast number of books and publica- 
tions which have been levied on for the 
contents of these four substantial vol- 
umes, make it a work of more than or- 
dinary value. | 








University of Virginia Summer 
School 


The Campus Beautiful fittingly de- 
scribes the physical environment of the | 
University of Virginia Summer School. 
Every inch of ground in Charlottesville 
and the immediate surroundings is his- 
torical. Monticello overlooks the cam- 
pus. The residence of Madison and 
Monroe are part of the University build- 
ings. The rooms of Edgar Allen Poe 
and Woodrow Wilson, used by them 
when studying at the University, face 
the handsome new [Education Building. 
Great men and famous women have 
passed over and lingered on the unique 
have been 


campus. Arrangements 
made for unusually cheap excursions 
from Charlottesville) to Washington, 


Old Point Comfort and 
similar points of interest for members 
of the Summer School. ‘The School ses- 
sions are so scheduled that these large 
benefits derived from personally con- 
ducted travel may form a part of the | 
general cultural value of studying at the 
Summer School. 


Luray Caverns, 





The G. & C. Merriam Co., publishers 
of the New International and other 
editions of Webster’s Dictionaries, have 
issued a circular in which they call at- 
tention to the fact that the Merriam 
Webster Dictionaries have been officially 
adopted or approved by all the States, 
thirty in all, that take official action re- 
garding dictionaries, also by the District 
of Columbia, Alaska, and the Philippines. 





Every time I tell the truth I add to 
my strength of character. —Emerson. 









Esterbrook 


School Pens 


The smooth 
easy-writing quali- 
ties of Esterbrook 
Pens make them 
the for the 
scholars to-use, 
and their long- 
wearing qualities 
make 


best 


them the 
most economical 
as well. 

At all dealers. 


Esterbrook Pen Mig. Co, 


New York. 


Write to us for samples, 


Camden, N, J. 











Wanted 10000 Teachers 


To test ‘‘The Story Method of Teaching 
Reading and Spelling 
“It is simple and definite’ and the results 
are WONDERFUL. Read ‘Modern Methods 
of Teaching Primary Reading’ in Norma) In- 
structor-Primary P lans for Se pt. 1914, 
For free information address 


W. LEWIS, 


4806 St. Lawrence Avenue, C nlcage, Til, 
Also ARTHUR F. BIRD, London, 22 Bedford Street, 
Strand. 














EMBLEMS 


CLASS PINS seen 


DESCRIPTION, ‘Iwo catalogs FREE {or 
the asking. Pin shown here with any 
letters, numerals, or colors, Gilt or 
Silver Plate 2c each iB 
UNION EMBL O. 
233 Greiner Bldg., PALMYRA, PA. 





BUY OF THE MANUFACTURER 


CLASS DNS 


RINGS - FOBS - MEDALS © 
Loky Hey Made to order in any style or material, © 
NHS Special designs and estimates free, 
oN () 
upon request. 








*1915 edition’’ catalog mailed free 
Prices for emblems illustrated, 
with >y three letters and two 
nun’. ils, and enameled in one 
or two colors of best hard 
enamel. 
Less than 12, 12 or more, 
Stersing Silver, $. 4 ea, » $6.00 ber doz. 
Rolled gold... 7.50 ° 
10K gold. se. 1. 78 . sa. 00 
14K gold.se6. 2.00 ** 21,00 
SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 
BASTIAN BROS. CO. 660 Bastian Bldg. , Rochester, N.Y. 
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Medals and Badges 
FOR 
W School, College & Music 


Class Pins and Pins for Engraving 
Manufactured by 


Artistic Medal & Badge Co., 
1 Beekman St., New York 
Send for Catalogue 


No, TOL 
Gold 81,00 


Silver (50 











PICTURES AND CASTS FOR SCHOOLS 


CLASS GIFTS 
Illustrated Catalog sent FREE 


10c to cover postage. 


Send 











PLA) 


YS tntestaiimenss PLAY 


National Art Supply Company, 
122 — Michigan Bivd., 
ieee — a se “ ‘YS 


hicago 
SAM'L ERENCH, 28 West auth. New Yorks 











FREE! 


Samples of the | 
new Johnston 
Desk Outline 
or Base Maps. 














‘ it 
The Johnston maps have point of me! 
not to be found in other series. The samples 


will tell. CLIP THE COUPON. 


siauintdasinenn ecieone ., 
A.J, NYSTROM 6 CO., (4) 623 S. Wabash Ave» Ghicag? 
Send me free samples of the new Johnston tT truclor. 
line Maps us advertised ov the Normal Lnst 


obee? 
IE van cn'wenin.n5 054-4 0bcnnten sede on geoenete 


— 


Town Ont SUA. ce rccccerccccccccencceeee 
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in the school. 





“31 


Fables and Myths | 
46 Fairy Stories of the Moon.— 
427 Kleven Fables from Aisop- 
28 More Fables from Ajsop— 
429 Indian Myths—ush 
1yo Nursery Tales 
288 Primer from Fableland 
Nature 
1 Little Plant People— Part I-- \ 
2 Little Plant People 
*30 


Literature 

#104 Mother Goose Reader 

#208 First Term Primer—J/aguisre 
4230 Rhyme and Jingle Reader for 


FIRST YEAR | 


Tavlor 
Maguire 


Part Il 
Story of a Sunbeam—A/i/lea 
Kitty Mittens and Her Friends | 


History | | 
+32 Patriotic Stories (Story of the 


Flag, Story of Washington, etc.) 


SECOND YEAR 


| 
| 
| 
Beginners | 
| 


Fables and Myths 


33 Stories from Andersen— 7uylos | 
34 Stories from Grim— /av/os | 
436 Little Red Riding Hood A’ecter | 
#97 Jack and the Beanstalk—A'esles 


COMPRISING THE VERY BEST OF 


66 Child Life in the Colonies—III 
(Virginiay— Rakes 
68 Stories of the Revolution—I 


(ithan Allen and the Green 
Mountain Boys)—J/cCabe 
fg Stories of the Revolution —II 
(Around Philadelphia)—.WeCahe 
70 Stories of the Revolution — III 
(Marion, the Swamp Fox) 
*132 Story of Franklin—/az/s 
‘64 The Little Brown Baby 
Other Babies 
“165 Gemila, the Child of the Des- 
ert, and some of Her Sisters 
*166 Louise on the Rhine and in Her 
New Home. (Nos. 767,105,100 are 
the stortes from “Seven Little 
Sisters” by Jane Andrews) 
167 Famous Artists I—Landseer and 
Bonheur— Petticrew 
Literature 
*35 Goody Two Shoes 
58 Selections from 
Vhoebe Cary 
*67 ‘The Story of Robinson Crusoe 
7i Selections from Hiawatha (for 
ard, qth and sth Grades) 
227 Our Animal Kriends and How 
to Treat Them 
*923 Poems Worth 


and 


Alice = and 


Knowing Book 


Many new titles in this list. 
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#38 Adventuresof a Brownic— 
Nature ‘ 

3 Little Workers (Animal Stories) 

39 Little Wood Friends —Jarvne 
*10 Wings and Stings—//al//aa 

4t Story of Wool —JMayne 

y2 Bird Stories from the Poets— 
History and Biography 

43 Story of the Mayflower—AMcCabe 
45 Boyhoodot Washington—Aeztes 


*204 Boyhood of Lincolu—Aerler 

Literature 

472 Bow-Wow and Mew-Mew — 
Crark 


*152 Child's Garden of  Verses— 
Stevenson 

206 Picture Study Stories for Little 
Children - Cranston 

220 Story of the Christ Child- 

202 Four Little Cotton-Tails—Swirth 

ago Fuzz in Japan — A Child-Life 
Reader—Alag ure 


THIRD YEAR 
Fables and Myths 
*16 Puss in Boots and Cimderella 
#17 Greek Myths Adingensmith 
448 Nature Myths—A/le/eal/ 
450 Reynard the KFox—Sest 
1o2 Thumbelina and Dream Stories 


"146 Sieeping Beauty aml Other 
Stories 
174 Sun Myths—Aester 


175 Norse Legends, l—Aertes 
176 Norse Legends. Il—A'estes 


4177 Legends of the Rhinelawd— 
282 Siegfried, ‘The Lorelei, and 


Other Rhine Legends—IMeCabe 
Nature and Industry 


49 Buds, Stems and Fruits—J/ayne 

5i Story of Flax Alayvine 

52 Story of Glass—//anson 

#53 Adventures of a Litthe Water 
Drop - Mayne 

135 Little People of the Hills (Dry 
Airand Dry Soil Plants)—Chase 


203 Little Plant People of the 
Waterways— Chase 
133 Aunt’) Martha’s Corner Cup- 


board—Part 1. 
the ‘Teacup 
137 Aunt Martha’s 
board—Part IL, 


Story of Tea and 


Corner Cup 
Story of Sugar, 


Coffee and Salt 
138 Aunt) Martha’s Corner Cup- 
board—Part III. Story of Rice, 


Currants and Honey 
History and Biography 


*4 Story of Washington—Reztlere 
7 Story of Longfellow—A/cCa be 
*21 Story of the Pilgrims—/owers 
"44 Famous Karly Americans 
‘ (Smith, Standish, Penn)— Bush 
54 Story of Columbus— AM/eCadbe 
55 Story of Whittier—A/cCabe 
57 Story ofLouise M. Alcott— Bush 
“S9 Story of the Boston Tea Party 
6o Children of the Northland — 
62 Children of the South Lands 
(Florida, Cuba, Puerto Rico) 
63 Children of the South Lands 
Il (Africa, Hawaii, The Philip- 
Pines)—Mc Fee 
64 Child Life in the Colonies — I 
(New Amsterdam)— Bakes 
65 Child Life in the Colonies— 
II (Pennsylvania)—Saker 


‘Limp Cloth Binding 


Plied also in limp cloth binding 











i 


The titles indica- 
ted by (*) aresup- 
at 10c per copy. 


PUBLISHED JOINTLY BY 


I—Primary—/aron 


FOURTH YEAR 
Nature and Industry 
75 Story of Coal) MceNane 
76 Story of Wheat—/lalijaa 


spring and summer months, 





*173 Tara of the Tents—Grimes 

195 Night betore Christmas 
Other Christmas Poems 
Stories (Any Grade) 

*201 Alice’s First 
Wonderland— Cari oll. 


*202 Alice's Further Adventures in 


Wonderland—Cavroll 


FIFTH YEAR 

Nature and Industry 

92 Animal Lite in the Sea— 
*93 Story of Silk) Arown 

gt Story of Sugar—A'etles 

go What We Drink 

and Cocoa)—/rown 
*139 Peeps into Bird Nooks—II 
210 Snowdrops and Crocuses 
263 ‘The Sky Family—eutou 
280 Making of the World 
281 
*283 Stories of ‘Time—ush 
History and Biography 
16 Explorations of the Northwest 


So Story of the Cabots—JIl Liide 
97 Story of the Norsemen—//anvonu 


oS Story of Nathan Hale—A/eCahe 


yg Story of Jefferson — WMeCabe 
100 Story of Bryvant—J/celee 
lot Story of Robert K. Lee 
1o5 Story of Canada— owe las 

*106 Story of Mexico—MeCuhe 
107 Story of Robert Louis Steven 

son—Hiush 

110 Story of Hawthorne— MWe see 


Adventures in 


Mie lee 


(Tea, Coliee 


dlerndon 
Builders of the World—//ei widen 


MeHane 





FOR MAY AND JUNE READING 


HILE all the titles of the Instructor Literature Series are 
suitable for reading at any time, there are a large number 
which will be found especially interesting and instructive during the 


Nature in its many phases is always 


a subject of absorbing interest to pupils of all ages and the child who 


acquires an early knowledge and understanding of this most 


portant subject will have received a lasting influence for good. 


im- 


The following titles are most delightful treatises on Nature and 
are recommended for May and June reading: 


1 Little Plant People— Part I 
2 Little Plant People—Part Il 
30 Story of a Sunbeam 
39 Little Wood Friends 
40 Wings and Stings 
42 Bird Stories from the Poets 
48 Nature Myths 
49 Buds, Stems and Fruits 
53 Adventures of a Little 


*77 Story of Cotton—rown 
134 Conquestsof Little Plant People 
136 Peeps into Bird Nooks 1—A/c/ve 
*iSp Stories of the Stars—Aclve 
#205 Kyes and No Kyes and The 
Three Giants 
History and Biography 
*5 Story of Lincoln—Rester 
#56 Indian Children Tales—Bush 
78 Stories of the Backwoods— 
*7g A Little New England Viking 
St Story of DeSoto—Halfjeld 
*82 Story of Daniel Boone—Aester 
83 Story.of Printing—A/cCahe 
84 Story of David Crockett—Aetler 
&5 Story of Patrick Henry 
46 American Inventors — I (Whit- 
ney and Fulton)—/aris 
&7 American Inventors—II (Morse 
and Kdison )—/aris 
s8 American Naval Heroes (Jones 
Perry, Farragut)—Bush 
Sg Fremont and Kit Carson—/udd 
gt Story of Kugene Field —AleCabe 
175 Story of Lexington and Bunker 
Hill) Baker 
't8> Story of Joan of Arc—Mclve 
207 Famous Artists Il—Reynolds 
and Murillo— Cranston 
243 Famous Artists — 1I1— Millet 
*248 Makers of Kuropean History— 
Literature 
yo Fifteen Selections from Long- 
fellow—I (Village Blacksmith, 
Children’s Hour, and others) 
*95 Japanese Myths and Legends 
103 Stories from the Old Testament 
111 Water Babies (Abridged) — 
Aingsley 
*171 ‘Lolmi of the Treetops--Grimes 
*172 Labuthe Little Lake Dweller 


Water 
_ Drop 
134 Conquests of Little Plant People 





Introduction Offer: 


135 Little People of the Hills (Dry 


Air and Dry Soil Plants) 
181 Stories of the Stars 
203 Little Plant People of 
Waterways 


the 


227 Our Animal Friends and How to 


reat Them 
136 Peeps into Bird Nooks—I 
139 Peeps into Bird Nooks—II 
210 Snowdrops and Crocuses 
249 Flowers and Birds of IMlinois 


112 Biographical Stories — /law 
thorne 

141 Story of Grant Ale Nane 

144 Story of Steam = MNMeCaly 

145 Story of McKinley—IMaM Bride 


157 Story of Dickens Smith 
179 Story of the Flag—akes 
Is5 Story of the First Crusade 
igo Story of Father Hennepin— 
igt Story of LaSalle—A/cBride 
#17 Story of Florence Nightingale 
44% Story of Peter Cooper—Mclre 
232 Story of Shakespeare—Giames 
265 Four Little Discoverers in Pana- 
ma Bush 
"987 Life in Colonial Days—77liing- 
hast 
Literature 
*5 King of 
-—Kuskin 
*g The Golden Touch—Haw/horne 
61 Story of Sindbad the Sailor 
108 History in Verse (Sheridan’s 
Ride, Independence Bell, the 
Blue and the Gray, etc.) 
113 Little Daffydowndilly and Other 
Stories—J/lawthoine 
*180 Story of Aladdin and of Ali 
Baba—Lewis 
*183 A Doyvot Flanders—Je la Ramee 
#184 The Nurnberg Stove LaXamec 
*186 Heroes from King Arthur— 
194 Whittier’s Poems—Selected 
‘199 Jackanapes—/wing 
*200 ‘The Child of Urbino—De la 
Ramee 
208 Heroes of Asgard—Selections— 
Avary 
*212 Stories from Robin Hood—2ush 
*234 Poems Worth Knowing--Book 
IJ—Intermediate—/avron 


the Golden River 








We do not send out fre : 
the Instructor Literature Series 5c edition with the underst 
tory they may be returned at once and your 50 cents will be 


Nature SIXTH YEAR 
*1og Gifts of the Forests (Rubber, 
Cinchona, Resins, ete.)—Ale see 
249 Flowers and Birds of Ilinois— 
allersou 


Geography 
114 Great Kuropean Cities—I (lon- 
don and Paris)-- Bush 
115 Great Kuropean Cities II 
(Rome and Berlinj—ash 
168 Great Kuropean  Cities—Ill 
(St. Petersburg and Constants 
nople) —/ush 
'46 What IT Saw in Japan—Griyis 
*oy7 The Chinese and Their Country 
HOM. Paulsen 
*o8s5 Story of Panama and the Canal 


—Nida 
History and Biography 
*>3 Four Great Musicians—Aush 
74 Four More Great Musictius 
*116 Old Kuglish Heroes (Allred, 


Richard the Lion-Hearted, Thre 
Black Frince)—Aush 

Later Knglish Heroes (Crom 
well, Wellington, Gladstone) 
‘io Heroes of the Revolution 


117 


‘ 


163 Stories of Courage— /iush 
is7 Lives of Webster and Clay 
*ISS Story of Napoleon— Husk 
*iSo Stories of Heroism—/iash 
197 Story of Latayette ash 


“Where there’s a 
Will there’s a Way.” 
If funds are not avail- 
able for their pur- 
chase by the school, 
and you, as teacher, 
are really interested 
in your pupils having 
these books, some 
way will occur to you 
for providing the 
necessary money. 
Have you the Will? 
If so, the Way will 
be found. 








ig8 Story of Roger Williams 
Leighton 
209 Lewis and Clark Kxpedition 
204 Story of William Tell—//a/lock 
*286 Story of Slavery — Booker 7, 
Washington 
Stories of the States 
508 Story of Florida—Fauskell 
509 Story of Georgia— Derry 
sit Story of Ilinois—Swsth 
§12 Story of Indiana Clem 
513 Story oflowa JMelee 
515 Story of Kentucky —“ubank 
520 Story of Michigan-——Strmnes 
521 Story of Minnesota—Shinnes 
528 Story of New Jersey—//ulchin- 
son 
533 Story of Ohio 
530 Story of Penusylvania 
s42 Story of Utah louwng 
516 Story of West Virginia-—Shawher 
517 Story of Wiscomusin—Skinues 
Literature 
io The Snow Image—//awlhorne 
“it Rip Van Winkle—/ ving 
“12 Legend of Sleepy Hollow—/r7- 
me 
'o2 Rab and His Friends—PBrown 
‘o4 Three Golden’ Apples—//aw- 
thorne 
tos ‘The Miraculous Pitcher—//aw- 
thorne ¥ 
% The Minotaur—//awlhorne 
18 A ‘Tale of the White Hills and 
Other Stories—//lawthorne 
*119 Bryant’s Thanatopsis, 
Other Poems 
120 Ten Selections from Longfel- 
low -II (Paul Revere’s Ride, The 
Skeleton in Armor, and other 
poems) 


Galbreath 
Maish 


and 


The Instructor Literature Series 


i Supplementary Readers and Classics for All Grades 


The Instructor Literature Series is intended to provide good reading in convenient and inexpensive form, for all grades 
It is made to fit the school course, and became part of the equipment of the school. 
many standard and accepted Classics, a large number of books specially prepared by writers who understand intimately the 
needs of the schoolroom. 


5 CENTS—SUPPLEMENTARY READERS AND CLASSICS—5 CENTS 


This is the most extended and complete list of this class of books published, and is being improved and strengthened by the addition of many new titles each year. 
pook has 32 or more pages; well made, with strong attractive paper covers, in assorted colors and different designs. ‘They include Fables, Mytis, Nature, Biography, 
History, Industries and Literature. 


It contains, in addition to 





STORIES OF 
REVOLUTION 


THE 














Fach 


(The 
Wonderful One Hoss Shay, Old 


ot Selections from Holmes 


| 

lronsides, and other poems) 
122 The Pied Piper of Hamelin— 

rowninug 

| 61 The Great Carbuncle, Mr. 


| 
| 


Higginbotham’s Catastrophe, 
Suowllakes—J//avwlhorne 

162 The Pyvemies—//awilhome 

it The Golden Fleece—//awthorne 

22 Kingsley’s Greek Heroes—Part 
I. ‘The Story of Perseus 

93 Kingsley'’s Greek Heroes—Part 
Il. The story of Theseus 

25 Tennyson's Poems—Selected 
For various grades 

9g Responsive Bible 

o4 The Story of Don Quixote 

4 Story of Litte Nell 


Readings— 
Lush 
Smith 


Literature 
‘13 Courtship of Miles Standish 

1} Kvangeline— Lou Marz 

15 Snowbound—/l Aellicr 4+ 

0 The Great Stone Mace Rill from 
the Town Pump —//awthorne 

123 Selections from Wordsworth 
((xle on Immortality, We are 
Seven, To the Cuckoo, and 





| other poems) 

124 Selections from 
heats 

125 Selections from 
ol Venice 

147 Story of King Arthur, as 
by Tennyvson—/lallock 

‘ryg Man Without a Country, 


Shelley 


The 


igg Selections fromthe Sketch | 
—Hiimng 

196 The Gray 
thorne 

13 Poems of 
Selected 

214 More Selections 
Sketch Book /) 

46 Lamb's 

Selected 


Champion / 


Thomas Moc 

from 

Me 

‘Tales from 

2 Cregon 
from Parkinany Grames 

"235 Poems Worth Knowing—1 
Ill Grammar 

35 Lumb’s Adventures of 
Part I 


Part IL 
41 Story of Lliad 
»Story of the 
(Cond) 
EIGHTH YEAR 
Literature 
17 Knoch Arden—7ennvson F 
| IS Vision of Sir Launtal—Lov 
ig Cotler’s Saturday Night-Lu 
rhe Deserted Village — ¢ 
with 


Ayneid — Ch 





Uly 


and 


Merchant 


told 


The 


192 Story of Jean Valjean—Gram 


took 


law- 


the 


Shakes- 


rail (Condensed 


took 


Sses 


9 Lamb's Adventures of Ulysses 


Church (Cond. 


urch 


ell + 
rust 


sold- 


126 Rime of the Ancient Mariner + 


127 Gray's Klegy 

‘1-8 Speeches of Lincoln 

1-9 Julius Ciesar Selections 

130 Henry the VIIIl—Selections 

13t Macheth—Selections 

iy2 Scott's Lady of the La 
Cantol + 

154 Scott's Lady of 
Canto IL ¢ 

143 Building of the Ship 
Poems Lone /ellou 

148 Horatius, Ivey, The 
Macaulay 

iso Bunker Hill Address Se 
tions from Adams and Je 
son Oration—I/I ehsler 4 

‘ist Gold Bug, The we 

153 Piisoner of Chillon 
Poems yron 4 

18s Rhoecus and 
Jauell 4 

196 Kkdear Allan Poe 
and selected poems 

58 Washington's Farewe 

and Other Papers * 

Abram Joseph Ryan—TMio 

phy and selected poems 

7o Paul Hy, Hayne 

and selected poems 

1s Life sof Samuel 

| Macaulay 4 

| 221 Sir Roger de Coverley 

Addison * 

“4 Poems Worth 

IV Advanced 


the La 


and o 


and O 


Other Poe 


Link 
, 


Ifny 


Biogra 


Link 


Pape 


and Other Poems 


ke- 
ke 


ther 


Armada 


lec- 
fler- 


ther 


ls 


Biography 


ll Address 


wria- 


Smith 


phy 


Johnson 


rs 


Knowing—Book 


237 Lay of the Last Minstrel—Scot/ 


Introduction and Canto 17 
+ These have biographical sk 
of author, with tutroduction 
evplanatory not 


if they are not found sati 


elch 


or 


ORDER BY NUMBER. Price 5 Cents Each. Postage, 1 Cent per copy extra. Twelve or more copies sent PREPAID av 60c per dozen or $5.00 per hundred. 


e samples, but for 50 Cents we will send, postpaid, your choice of any ten of 


anding thar sfac- 


refunded, plus postage for their return, 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, DANSVILLE, N. Y.) orper rrom most 


| HALL. & McCREARY, 434 So. Wabash Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 


j CONUENIENT POINT 
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SCHOOL SOUVENIRS 
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FOR 
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ist’s brush. 

ory of this 
nit 
ever issued. 


Our style 


the same as our 


| vourselt or s« 





“EDUCATION 
IS THE CHIEF DEFENSE OF 


small photo to 














STYLE NO. 3. 


No. d Souvenir is also uew in design 


UR style 
printed im colors from copper plates and 


embossed. In this souvenir we think we have the 
for the money, on the market, 


special 


best souvent 


This is a i2 pave booklet souvenir 3'ox M4 inches 
tied with silk tassel and containing teachers’ preface, 
short poems, and special matter selected or written 
or these souvenirs, In addition to above you must 


furnish us with the following, which we print to your 


order: Name of your School (if any), District number 
fownship County, State, Name of Teacher, Names of 
Pupils and School Board, 

With exception of cover, this souvenir is same as 
our NO, 4, _ 

Our Photo Souvenirs can also be arranged for 


schools with 2 or 3 teachers. 
It sou order from this advertisement we will strive 
to please you. It you desire samples they are free to 


teachers, 

Order as many souvenirs as there are pupils’ names 
to be printed, Satisfaction guaranteed, 

A gift favor for the teacher will be enclosed with each 
order; just the article for a gentlemuan’s vest pocket or a 
lady's hand bay You will find this to be the most con- 
venient and valuable gift favor we have ever given, 


PRICES POSTPAID FOR NO. 4 
WITHOUT PHOTO: — 12 or less 85c; additional ones 5c each 
WITH PHOTO: 12 or less $1.00; additional ones 6c each 
Envelopes for above, per dozen Sc 


brings oul every 
‘Penche 

process, in our souvenir and this souve- 
no doubt lad the largest sale of any one souvenit 


No. 
offset process in six colors. 
No. 4. 

Onur Souvenirs are all made suitable to be used with 
or without photo of 5 
lool house to “appear ou souyvemyr, send us | 
the photo you wish it 
appear on cach souvenir. 
will be returned, 


If you wish @6ouvenir appropriate 


YOUR PUPILS 


delicate tint and shadow of the art 
rs were quick to realize the superi 


3 is mew in design and is printed by the | 
The size and inserts being 


teacher, If you desire photo o 


will copy from it 
Your phote 


used and we 


in desigu am 


NATIONS rich in appearance you will make no mistake im o1 
* | dering our No, 4%, 
i | PRICES POSTPAID FOR NO. 3 
WITHOUT PHOTO; — 12 or less $1.00; additional ones 6c each 
WITH PHOTO; — 12 or less $).18; additional ones 7c each 


Genesee Bond Envelopes Yo: Souvenirs, per dozen 5c 











STYLE NO. 4 


Colonial Printing Co., Box H, Mansfield, O. 








COURSE of forty lessons in the 

history, form, structure, and 

writing of the Short-Story taught 
by Dr. J. Berg Esenwein, Editor of 
Lippincott’s Magazine. 

Story-writers must be made as well 
as dorn,; they must master the details 
of construction if they would turn 
their talents to account, 

May we send you the names of stu- 
dents and graduates who have suc- 
ceeded? And the success their letters 
prove is practical. It means recog: 
nition, accepted manuscripts and 
checks from editors. 








Dr. Esenwein 





Short-Story Writing 


250-Page Catalog Free. 
THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL, Dept. 46, Springfield, Mass. 


One student writes: I know that 
you will be pleased when I tell you 
that I have just received a check for 
$125 from ‘Everybody’s’ for a hu- 
morous story. They ask*for more. 
lam feeling very happy, and very 
grateful to Dr. Esenwein.’’ 

We also offer courses in Photo- 
play Writing, Versitication and 
Poetics, Journalism; in all over One 
Hundred Hlome Study Courses, many 
ofthem under professors in Harvard, 
Brown, Cornell, and other leading 
colleges, 


Please Address 











) Magazines 59¢c 


Woman’s World, Household Magazine, farm Life, People's 
Popular Mouthly, aud Teachers’ Gazette, all one year for 
55e. All five with Normal dnstrnetorand Primary Plans for 
$1.50. Mention thispaper, JOHN WILCOX, Milford, N.Y. 








has been perfected, 


ern” Duplicator, 


Examinations, Solicitations, 


or more colors at the same time, 
years. 





complete, 84.50 
Kook let of other sizes free, Address the manufacturers, 
J.C. DURKIN & REEVES CO., 





At Last! A Perfect Duplicator 


The “Modern” Duplicator coutains 10 lve or gelatine, 
ALWAYS “REMEMBER TILE MODERN DUPLICATOR? 

every Bosiness and Professional Man should own and Operate a *Mod- 
IP WILL SAVE YOU TIME, LABOR ANDMONEY, 

When you want ten, twenty, forty, tilly or more letters of the same kind, 
tyfewritien or pen written, just write one letterinthe regular way, put it 
on Duplicator, anda strong copy is transferred to the Duplicator, remove 
letterand print the duplicate (ae simile) leiters, 
Letters or anything Can beduplicated in one 


. } Cun be used a hundred times each day. 
Less SPECTAL DISCOUNT to schools and teachers, of 20 percent, or $3.60 net, 


339 Fitth Ave., 


Musie, Maps, Lessons, 


So situple a child can use it. Lasts for 
Letter size, 9x12 inches, 





Pittsburgh. Pa. 








Crooked Spines Made Straight 


In our experience of more than thirteen ye 


benefited or wholly ct 


weakness Cam arere| It 
us in offering to prove the value of our met 


sth 


LOFT d oY) of) (o(oyoMm-Wo) eo) bt-vele— 
30 Days at Our Risk 


_ ° 
There is no reas 
at once The 


graphs her i 
adjustable tt 
omethe old torturous 
To all sufferers 
it promises almost 
The price 


elastic ande 
how different 
steel jackets 
formed spines 
in most sertous Cases 
Send for our Free Book. 
aid us Riving you d 


PHILO BURT MFG. CO.,2 


you should not 
re iow | 
1e Sheldon 
plaster 


with weakened or de- 
immediate relief even 





we have greatly 
val deformity and 
ss that warrants 
1d 1m your own case. 


accept our Offer 
eh light, cool, 
Appliance is 

leather or 


S909 0 POV OAV, 


reach of all. 
the case it will 
at once. 


, Jamestown, N.Y. 


FIL /JEP RE 8 p< 

gsOU VENI}, AST Senson we introduced in one of our designs 
on =a _, the color offset printing, which is today used on 
| | the best and most artistic work produced, as it 


| 





J 








| 
| 
| 
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manayement of 
system, now adopted by law in twenty- 
three States, 
system. 
mothers’ pension advocates will be held 
for that purpose in San Francisco, July 
20, 21, and 22. 
this is that this management is now in 
the hands of the courts which gives a 
flavor of criminality and charity to the 
work, and it is maintained that the pen- 








NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


Educational Notes 


A bill has been introduced into the Wis- 
consin legislature forbidding any public 
educational institution to employ any 
teacher or professor who smokes cigar- 
ettes, or to grant a certificate of grad- 
uation to any person who sinokes Cigar- 
ettes. 


The annual convention of the Kastern 


Art and Manual Training Teachers’ As- 
sociation will be held in Buffalo, April 
29, 30, and May 1. 
plies and equipment used in these special 
lines 


The exhibit of sup- 


of work will be an important 


feature of the convention. 


The Nebraska educational commission 


recommends the establishment of a state 
teachers’ retirement fund, raised by an 
assessment of one per cent of teachers’ 
salaries, and an appropriation of twice 
the amount collected. 
retirement at the age of sixty on a pen- 
sion of $500 per year. 


The plan involves 


In Fulton county, Ohio, there is a rural 


school in which the pupils have a store 
Where they sell all the school supplies 
needed by 
room’’ consists of three shelves in a cor- 
ner of the room. 
kept of all supplies bought and sold, an 
inventory is taken of the goods on the 
shelves, and the cash is counted regularly. 


the children. The ‘‘store 


A careful account is 


A movement is under way to bring the 
the Mothers’ Pension 


under the publie school 


A convention of teachers and 


The argument used for 


sion system is not a charity. 


submitted at the convention of the Na- 
tional Collegiate Athletic Association, 
shows that of the thirteen players re- 
ported to have died during 1914 from the 
effects of participation in football games 
or practice, only three were college men, 
and only one was a member of a regular 
college team. 
under twenty years of aye, who played 
on high-school and irregular teams. 
committee points out the danger of the 
yame to the untrained and the physically 
unfit. 


law 
teacher-training’ 
schools. 
maintaining these departments may re- 
ceive a special subsidy of $400, but this 
may not be granted to any high school in 
a county in which there is a State Normal 
or other State School offering a similar 
course for the training 
Another recent law in that State requires 
boards of education in districts not sup- 
porting or aiding in the support of a 


The report of a committee on fatalities, 


All others were boys 


The 


May 115 





Summer Normal Session 


Teachers’ Training Course 
in Gregg Shorthand 


The widespread adoption of Gregg Short. 
hand in the high schools of the country jg 
creating a constant demand for technically 
trained teachers at good salaries, 

Gregg Shorthand is taught in the high 
schouls of more cities than are teaching all 
other systems combined, 

Get your roieew ps | at the Greg 
Summer Normal Session whieh 
begins July 5, 1915. Justruction ang 
practice in the principles and pedagogy of 
shorthand, typewriting, office training 
business English, penmanship, bookkeep- 
ing and commercial law, 

‘Twenty-tive states represented in last 
year’s attendance, Most highly specialized 
course ol its kind, We assist graduates jy 
securing positions through our teachepy' 
free employment bureau. 

Our interesting b2-paye Alustrvated announcement 
sent free upou request, Write for it today, 


GREGG SCHOOL 
John R. Gregg, President 
6 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Ill, 














es 


MONTESSORI SUMMER COURS 


Montessori Teacher - Training School 
fustruction im the theory und use of 
the Montessori materials. Resident and 
day students. $30,000 building adjoin 
jug All Saints? Kpiscopal Chureh, — Ele. 
thentary and college preparatory Courses, 
4dth year teacher-training course — begins 
Oct, 1, 1915. For illustrated folder addresg 

MRS. J.SCOTT ANDERSON, Directress, 
Torresdale House, Torresdale, Philadelphia, Ps, 


SUMMER SCHOOL 1915 


American College of Physical Education, 
Ine, (Co-dueational,) Including School for Phys. 
ical Directors, School tor Playground Workers 
riVie WEEKS, July {st to Aug. Sth 
v sog Will be conducted in all branches of Physi 
Classes cal Education, They will be open to be 
sinning and advanced students, Hach department 

















West Virginia has recently enacted a 
authorizing the establishing of 
departments in = high 
As many as ten high schools 


of teachers. 





high school to pay the tuition of such 
pupils in their district as have completed 
the elementary course of study and de- 
sire to attend a high school in another 


district within the State. 
are also given boards in consolidating 
schools, 
transporting: pupils. 
maintained after July 1, 1915, for fewer 
than ten pupils, and boards may employ 
such means as seem wise to provide edu- 
cational advantages for children living 
over two miles from the nearest school. 


Larger powers | 


building graded schools and | 
No school shall be 





United States Government 
Civil Service Examinations 


All teachers both men and women should try the 
Government examinations to be held throughout the 
entire country during the Spring and Summer, 
positions to be filled pay from $600 to $1500; have short 
hours and annual vacations, and are life positions, 

a ‘ 


Franklin 
for large descriptive book, showing the positions ob- 
tainable, and giving many sample examination ques- 
tions, which will be sent free of charge, 


The 


immediately 
Rochester, N. 


should write 
Dept. S 9s, 


interested 
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LASS PINS 
RINGS &MEDALS 
HBC.K.GROUSE CO, sAtatos Free 
MNorTHATTLEBOROMass. Box A4 





Excellent Salaries «3°: ver. 


| ition to advertise our colle 


| work wanted and send at once 


Will be in charge of a specialist. 
take up special work, 


Hundreds of Teachers ‘3.2: vena: 


and combine it with their regular teaching work, and thus earn more money 


The Schools 


mincourlseto Pwo Year Normal Course begins Sept, 16 

SEND FOR OUR ANNOUNCEMENT, Address Secretary, 

Box 22-42nd A Grand Biya, CHICAGO, LLLANO) 
Unexcelled —prepar- 


CIVIL SERVICE teva’ 


prices, Sample lesson aud illustrated catalogue FREE. 


Address, CIVIL SERVICE CORRES. SCHOOL, Trenton, NJ. 
and scenarios, De 


BECOME A WRITER .:sesisin. 


We teach Lhoroughly by mail Personal attention to 
each student. Prospectus op request, Kasy paymetts, 


EMERSON SCHOOL, , 131 1. St., Battle Creek, Mich. 


strefhoused in our quarter-of-«-million dollar huildisy 


provided with large gymnasium, swimming tank,te 








courses by mail, 








of stories, articles 








Great demand for 


Teachers, Take 
our slO Shorthand Course by mail, spend your next 
vacation With us, A position awaits you, Write 
EVA M. WGLE, Manager Chaffee’s, OSWEGO, N. Y. 

ltetined, profitable 


LEARN WATCHMAKING iii sie 


menalways indemand, Weteach it thoroughly inas 
many mouthsas it formerly took yeurs, Does away 
with tedious apprenticeship. Money earned while 
studying. Positions secured, Hasy terms, Send tor 
catalogue, 


St. Louis Watchmaking School, St. Louis, Mo. 


CIVIL SERVICE 


positions are in all parts of the country. Good pay, 
steady work, life positions, congenial surroundings 
promotions on merit, short hours, annual vacation 
sick leave with pay. Many thousands a pointed yearly. 
Both sexes. No political. pull. Nearly 800,000 a 
fied positions. Common school education outlet 
Full information and questions used by the C 
Service Commission free. 


COLUMBIAN CORRESP. COLLEGE, WASHINGTON, D. ¢. 


TEACHERS WANTED! 


Toa limited number we will give 12 months FREE tu 
ve, Shorthand, Bookkeep 
ing, Peumanuship, Sociology, Civil Service, ete. study 
at home or in our College Classes at Boone, Stale 
for full information 


scholarship, BOONE COMMER: 
BOONE, LOWA. 














and ERE 
CIAL COLLBGE, 


500 Teachers (Men and Women) Wanted 


Immediately to prepare for coming Governmelt ad 
nMimaAtions ¢ $900 to ¥LS00 yearly, No layoffs. pal 
ducted Government Examinations and can nelp J 
passat high grade, Trial Examination Free, 


Ozment’s Civil Service School, 36R. St.Louls, Mo. 








9 
“Writings That Command Attention a 
Orations, Hssays, Club papers, ete. composed on a 
events. Every subject distinctively trea then to 
minute (500 words) paper one dollar. 


"order, not ordinary stock affairs. 


Ephraim Buchwald, Dep’t N. 113 East 129 Sty New You 


Wedding 50 ANNOUNCEMENTS soil 


or INVITATIONS 
Two Envelopes for each. Express paid. 


100 calling 
cards, 50c, Printed and engraved samples on rer 
THE EDUCATIONAL SUPPLY C0. Box A, Painesv 
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May 1915 


eS 
SUMMER SCHOOL 


Valparaiso University 
e 
Valparaiso, Indiana 

was founded 


The University September 16, 


1873, with the idea of giving to every 
person the opportunity of obtaining a 
thorough, practical educuation at an 
expense within his reach. That such 
an Institution is a necessity may be 
judged by the fact that each year, since 
the beginning, the attendance has been 
greater than that of the previous year, 


The Summer School ‘. °" 
largest in’ the United States. The 


Summer Term will open May 25th and 
will continue twelve weeks. ‘The Mid- 
Summer Term will open June 22nd and 
will continue cight weeks. During 
these terms the University will offer an 
exceptional list of subjects from which 
students may select their work, ‘There 


will be beginning, intermediate, ad- 

vanced, and review work in the 

following 

Departments Prepa ralOrys High 
School, — Kinder- 

garten Methods, Primary Methods, 


Kducation, Manual Training, Scientific, 
Classical, Knyineering, Domestic Sci- 
ence, Agriculture, Law, Pharmacy, 
Medical, Dental, 
lic Speaking, Music, Fine Art, 


Com- | 


Review. 
The Expenses Are The 
Lowest 
Tuition $20.00 per quarter of twelve |] 


weeks. Board with Furnished Room, |! 
$1.80 to $3.00 per week. 





Address, 


Catalog will be mailed free. 
HENRY B. BROWN, President, or 

OLIVER P. KINSEY, Vice-President 
43rd Year Will Open Sept. 


21, 1915. 





Kxpression and Pub- 


merce, Phonography and Typewriting, |} 











NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 
SUMMER SCHOOL 1915 








will open for its twentieth session July 5. Six 
weeks course, Delightful location, More than 
lh courses Offered leading to degrees, All ordi- 


gary collegiate subjects covered, Strong courses 
in principles and methods of teaching by well 
known experts, Many courses credited towards 
Master's degree, Special departments of Art, 
Musie, Kindergarten, Domestic Art, Domestic 
Science, Kduecation of Defective Children, and 
Physical ‘Training. Professional courses in 
Commerce, Accounts and Finanee. 
Vor bulletin address 


James C. Lough, Director, New York University, 
Washington Square, New York City. 














UNIVERSITY of VIRGINIA 
SUMMER SCHOOL JUNE 2214 


—AUG. Sth 
Preparatory Courses, College Courses, 


Professional 
Courses for Teachers—Beautiful Campus— Delightful 
Cimate—Tuition st2 for non Virginians—le- 
duced fure, Kxeursions to Washington, Luray 
Caverns, Od Point Comfort, Monticello, ete. Jor 
iMustrated Circular apply, DIRE LOTOR, 
SUMMER SCHOOL, Virginia, University 














The University of Vermont 
Summer School 

The Coolest Summer School East of the Rockies 

A SPECIAL SCI LOOL FOR TEACHERS 

Burlington on Lake Champlain, 
July 5 to August 13. 

For information address J. F. MESSENGER, Director 











NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


The Graduation Dress 


The hour of graduation is a very im- 
portant one in a girl’s life, and this 
whether from school or college. The 


graduating dress is an important item 
on this occasion—so important in the 
eyes of the wearer that extravagant ex- 
penditure is in many eases. indulged. 
The rivalry for fine gowns has in hosts 
of cases been a source of absolute injury 
to those of moderate means, and cases 
have been known where girls have fore- 
gone graduation and all the joys con- 
nected with it because unable to com- 
pete in this matter with their’ more 
favored companions. So grievous did 
this matter become that in many schools 
the members of the class have set a 
moderate limit of cost, beyond which no 
girl, no matter how able, should go. 





Two Serpentine Crepe Gowns 


This has had a good effect as far as it 
reached. But without such organized 
action and restriction, there is no need 
for any to go to great expense in this 
point, or on the other hand, to appear 
at a disadvantage. One can have as 
handsome, dainty and attractive a dress 
as taste could desire at exceedingly low 
cost. On another page is an announce- 
ment of the Pacific Mills concerning 
their Serpentine Crepe, which will be 
read with interest and profit. This is 
a beautiful and = substantial product, 
adapted finely to this purpose, and the 
manufacturers have wisely decided to 
bring it to the attention of the teachers, 
and through them to the thousands of 
girl pupils who this year will be of the 
graduating classes. 

At the meeting of the Department of 
Superintendence of the N. I. A. at Cin- 
cinnati in February a number of girls 
were wearing gowns constructed from 
this material and attracted much atten- 
tion both for the beauty of the fabric 
and its adaptation to varied styles. The 
picture above is of two of these girls 
and their gowns, but in the reproduc 
tion the details of the dresses are unfor- 
tunately lost. : 

Of course the material is not merely 
adapted to graduation dresses. It is 
made in hundreds of patterns and by one 
of the largest textile mills of the coun- 
try, but it is of graduation dresses that 
we are talking now particularly. 


School vacations are too long. Boys 
and girls go to school only 1000 hours a 
year and in one year there are 8760 
hours. Really, it shouldn’t take eight 
hours for a boy to recuperate from one 
hour of work.—Commissioner I, LP. 
Claxton. 
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Will send 
BROWN & BROWN, 


5S bame, 
‘large size Ribbon Marks with 











will now be found in our Heavy Satin Ribbon Bookmarks, 
1, 


id at once 10 cents for two saniples. 
enclose Catalog which has om it 
paper 
are 
Teachers, and appeal to all 

If too late to seud for samples, we will select for you, the same 
day order is received, and guarantee satisfaction. 

Our New Poems 
We can put ov these above marks—name of your School, ¢ ‘ounty, District number, 


Ten small size Ribbon Marks with Teacher’s name, ete. 
ited on large marks instead of ' 
ee one sample (small) with Catalog 


Dept. 80. 


Most Dainty Souvenirs at Close of Schoo! 


Sizes 


and we will 
the seven beautiful colors which we 
poems which we print on the 
for the refined tastes of our 


both sizes, 


slips with) 
sentiments suited 
grades. 





“My Wish Sincere,” “school Day Re- 

State, 

Yeacher’s nume, ete,, #1,30—additional ones, al 10! cents 
soc “additional oues, 6 cents, 

om if desired, Gimited to 20 names) for 
2 cent stamp appreciated, 

Dansvillic, N. Y. 
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| Ten, Fifteen, 





| study as needed in various grades. 


‘Excelsior Literature Series 


ANNOTATED CLASSICS AND 
SUPPLEMENTARY READERS 


Twenty and Thirty Cent Series 


HE volumes in 

this Series are 
carefully edited by 
capable teachers of 
English. Some have 
Biographical Intro- 
duction. Notes and 
Outlines for Study, 
as noted. They are 
thoroughly adapted 
for class use and 
The 

















price is given after each book. 
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You, too, can look younger 


Six to ten minutes a day of pleasant exercise for the 
face—in your own room—bring a quick and marvel. 
ously youthdul expression. Susanna Cocroft's 
Physical Culture for the Face is as effective 
as her exercises for the body have proven to be in more than 
70,000 cases. Course includes care of hair, eyes, hands 
and feet, and relieves such age-adding blemishes as , 
pouches under eyes, wrinkles; flabby, thin 
neck; double chin, crow's feet, tired eyes, sag- 
ging facial muscles, pimples; thin, dry or oily 
hair; tender, inflamed feet; rough, red hands, 
and other beauty-destroying ailments. 


Write for FREE booklet today | 


Learn what prompt and gratifying results yout can secure, 
and how you can look as young and happy as you should, 

















angali siogri ical ° 

Pe tenia cisk and eee Grace-Mildred Culture Course, 

skebeh, oduetion, i i onnep ts 

OXOVCINES ONG NOLEK. occ occcec ee cvees 10¢ 624 S. Michigan Ave., Dept. 5, CHICAGO 
3 Courtship of Miles Standish, Longfel — 

low. Introduction, notes ..... ack pee 1c 
» Vision of Sir Launfal. ‘Lowell. Bio 

craphical sketeh,  introduetion, notes, Is He Crazy? 

' OBE GOING. ceccccseeeeses 10¢ og , . p aes in 
Scr eugene lhe owner ofa large plantation in Missis- 
7 Enoch Arden. ‘Tennyson, Biographical | sinppi, where the fine fles « tyr aligse wer 

sketeh, introduction, notes, outlines and | SiIppl, where the ne Hes grow, 1s giving 
HHOMIONE, Gc dcasicveccuscuaenst wateereg 10c | away a few five-acre fruit tracts, The ouly 
0 Great Stone Face. Hawthorne, — DBio- | condition is that figs be planted. The 
graphieal sketch, introduction, notes, owner wants enough figs raised to supply a 
questions and outlines ......6- é ‘nO Tt. : . 
Joy ; cooperative canning factory, You can 
!! Browning’s Poems. Selected poems, core: fivecjacrens i . : 
Su ae san cee. secure five acres and an interest in the 
13 Wordsworth's Poems. Sclected poems canning factory by writing the MKubank 
with introduetion, notes and outlines | arms ¢ ompany, 636 Keystone, Pittsburg, 
HOP GUOY ores vers cvcecesescccan. 9) Pa, They will plant and care for your trees 
15 Sohrab and — Arnold, Introduce sia for $6 per month. Your profit should be 
I tes I CUB csececsicvovececees Y » . . ‘ A 
_ tion, notes, outlin j 81,000 per year. Some think this man is 
17 The Children’s Poet. \ study of Long- lerazy for giving away such valuable land 
fellow'’s poetry for children of the pri- | y & away en valuable land, 
mary grades, with explanations, language but the ‘re may be method in his madness, 
exsereises, outlines, written and oral 
work, with selected poems. By Lillie 
Faris, Ohio Teachers College, Athens, 
RUM ia Wa aeecrneass Hibs w EN o 10c 
19 A Christmas Carol. Charles Dieken 
Compiete WHE melee 26s ccvcecvedess 10c 
‘1 Cricket on the Hearth, Chas. Dickens. 
Compits Wi NOH 66 a6.0456a~ be 5 ce 10c 
3 Familiar Legends. [nez N. Melee. A 
hook of old tales retold for young people, 10¢ 
5 Some Water Birds. Inez N. Melee, De- Instead of 
seviption and stories, Fourth to Sixth 
Ce eee ee eer eee i 10c 
"7 Hiawatha. Longtellow, Introduetion 
notes and vocabulary .....scccccceee 15c 
‘9 Milton’s Minor Poems. (1.' Allegro, Il 
Penseroso, Comms, Lycidas.)  ldited by 
Cyrus Lauron Hooper of the Murray EF. 
Tuley High Sehool, Chieage Thomas 
(. Blaisdell, President of Alma College 
Michigan, Supervising Editor. Biograph 
ieal sketch and introduetion, Notes 
and questions for study; comments and 
pronouncing vocabulary ...... 200. eee 10c 
31 Idylls of the King. (The Coming of 
Arthur, Gareth and Lynette, Laneelot 
and Klaine, The Passing of Arthur.) 
Kdited by Cyrus Lauron Hooper, Thomas 
‘ Blaisdell, Supervising diter Ibio- 
eraphieal sketeh, introduction, notes and 
questions for study, critical comments 
und pronouncing vocabulary .......0. 15c 
3 Silas Marner. Kliot. Biographical 
sketch, numerous notes, questiohs for 
study on each chapter, critical comments 
and bibliography, making it) the most No. 3 OLIVER 
complete edition published = for class 
tudy. Kdited by Iliram &. Wilsen, 
State Normal College, \thens, Ohje, $2 Down—Terms to Suit 
Thomas ©, Blaisdell, Supervising Idi sal Sennen 0 : 
isu Y8K pages Paper 20¢ Teachers nowudays buy the fomous Oliver Py pe 
ep eae ure cloth hindine “B06 writer on thistiberal plan, This old reliable “| 
si ’ : he Ta A ali re now sells direct. No agents, no branch house 
PUBLISHED JOINTLY no sularies, no Commissions—this saving is yours. 
“ ’ #2 places this Oliver with you. Take a yeur to 
F. A. Owen Publishing Company, pay the balance if you like. This makes it easy 


Dansville, N. Y. 
AND 


Hall & McCreary, 
434 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Il. 


Order Liom Most Conventent Point 


DUPLICATOR 


we will send pontps sid one 





100 copies made from your 
jmmown pen, typewriter or 
drawing. For 81 or €.0.D, 
No. 1. printing-surface 44,x7; 
Satisfaction. or 


Ink and Sponge complete, money 
back SPE CLAD OFT EK TO TRKACHERS. | 
Ww, FISHER co, 112 Amsterdam Ave., NEW YORK 








Teacher! Without any Expense 


you can secure for your School, delivered free 
Our 28 Volume Authorized Boy Scouts’ Library Bound 
in Cloth. Your pupils will gladly do for you (ina 
few hours spare time) all that is necessary 
to secure it. Write us today for particulars, 
McMINN & GEAR, 125 Pingree Avenue, Detroit. 














Every Teacher and Pupil 
needs a 10 cent 
SEE-RITE PENCIL 
POINTER. Hundreds 
of thousands in use. 


jally adapted to the pocket, 
school room or desk, Will 


Spec 





last for months. Will not 

break the lead, waste the pen- 

cil or litter the floor, The 

adjustable blade shaves like # plane. Special prices to 
teachers in dozen lots. Send a dime and get one 
Sulisfaction guaranteed. SEARIGHT MEG. COM- 

PANY, 45 Fort Street, East, Dep't “D" Detroit, Mich. 


to own an Oliver. No payments in July and Aug. 


Genuine Oliver Typewriter 


This is the genuine Oliver No. 3 Model, the 
most famous typewriter in the business world, 
has visible writing, universal keyboard, downward 
stroke ty ype bar, giving light action, light running 

carriage, automatic line spacer, double ty pe bar, 
sravixa tia perfect alignment, left band carriage 
return, finger release key, writes on ruled lines, 
makes 20 carbons at a time, easiest running ma 
chine inthe world. Equipped with every device 
regularly furnished with this Oliver Model. 

With all these conveniences it is easy to learn. 
Ina week you'll do all your correspondence in 
half the time of ,ormer writing. 


FREE Trial — 10 Year Guarantee 


You have to see this splendid machine to prove 
to yourself what a remarkable bargain it is, We 
send on 5 dass’ Free Trial if sou say so. 18,000 
home folks have bought under our liberal easy 
payment plan. But write us for complete infor. 
mation. Don’t delay. Fill out and mail the 
coupon NOW 


Send No Money Now—Mail Coupon Only 











s United States Typewriter Exchange, 

1 Dept. 301 Federal Life Building, Chicago. 

1 Send me, without obligation on mew part. vour 
@ special offer on a No, 8 Oliver Ts pewriter lel 
8 me how [ can buy it on easy monthiv pay niente 

‘ 
' 
. 


Name 


Adilres 


“omelet ERE nl 









NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS May rors 








Study of a Village School 


LR | ag ties ane: Deweite ats {HOW TO PASS EXAMINATION 







































Be ”” ai _ ope 
School. "0 By J. Murray Foster, Super PREPARE BY STUDYING PAST EXAMINATIONS 
vising Principal of the Dansville (N. Y.) These past examinations, with answers reviews 
hHiigh School; published by order of caretully, will prepare the student to pase ag 
the Board of ’ I ‘ducation — Regents or : ivil Service examination 
ic 20a} i sat ° offered in any scate in the Union. These ex. 
This is a finely arranged and hand- om ey aml dtm ge logy Mey then, 
- ‘ somely printed book of 110 pages, with Late Commissioner of Education for New York 
many half-tone inserts. The embossed NEW YORK STATE EXAMINATIONS for 14 YEARS Past 
e ost ractica + | cover is from designs by pupils of the | [vou paapen ‘ ace neo COMPLETE 
== | school. The book is an unusual one. It | 114 egg poco og of a egelilled Aus 13s 
gives a thorough and com) rehensive 14 Yrs. Exam. in Geography, — with Ans .25 
a e ee study of the school situation of the com- | [14 Yrs: Exam. in Physiology, — with Ans .25 
yewriter rainin y munity, and the social and industrial 14 Yrs. Exam. in Civil Gov., with Ans 7 
# . fiaianis ; <egilinies ke oak svelte 1 rs. Exam. in U.S. Hist., with : 
y | 4 ; conditions of the village as connec ted 14 Yrs. Exam. in Eng. Comp., with — . 
- | therewith. The chief inspiring cause in 14 Yrs. Exam. in Bookkeeping, with Ans. 
: the preparation of the ‘‘Study’’ was to 7 hg exam. he coll aiall with Ans 
discover the reason for the small pro- | 44 Ag i. in Fig Hist., - he = * 
portionate number of pupils who took up |} 14 Yrs. Exam, in Rhetoric, with Ans .25 
. — the academic course in the school and 3 _ ——. 4 — va Aas. 5 
1S training on the the still smaller number who finally con- |] 14 Yrs. Exam. in Physics, with Ans 
tinued the course up to graduation. The | [14 Yes: Exam. in Chemistry, — with Ans 2 
a the course up lo grade . > 1414 Yrs. Exam. in Zoology, with Ans. 
result is a book which touches on all 4 Yrs. Exam, in Geology, with Ans .1 
pane at » on Stott ati ac rs. Exam. in School Econ., with Ans , 
phases of the school work, Statistical 500 Questions in Reading, with Ans 5 
tables and graphs trace the pupils from *Solutions given to all problems. 
kindergarten to high school, and even to Price of any one subject 25 cents; any 11 subjects, 81.50; 


the 21 subjects complete for $2.00. which is less than 10 cents 


the college and life work beyond, and | [aor cuen snhivets 
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acceleration, retardation and elimination BALL PUBLISHING COMPANY 

| : are graphically shown. Among the many: Box N. Rochester, N. Y 
interesting features are the answers ; : iFiclad 

: from two sets of questions sent out. 

One of these was to pupils who failed to F L A G F R 

; | complete the course, asking the reasons, 4 EE 

| “| and obtaining suggestions as to what ALL SEWED BUNTING FLAG 

change in methods or studies might have Rexktt ih. a aie fated ails 

been influential in inducing them to con- and sewed stars not painted like a got 

tinue. The other, to graduates, asked many you see, Send for our 30 but- 


whether in the light of present experi- a “aa pen 
ence they would complete the high ~ ' 
| 
| 
| 









































——e 1 them at 10e each, Return 
/| Remington school course, and also as to the relative _ the proceeds to us, and we 
0) pi value they placed upon the study of Latin, 

Sa) 
° i ‘ 






Bunting Flag all 
charges paid, You 
should hold an “Old 
Glory Day” at your 
School. Beautiful 
Silk Flag to those re- 


will forward the 
mathematies, and the sciences. |The 
= replies to the first questions were unani- 
mously in the aflirmative; the Jatter 
showed a marked variety. Most inter- 
esting, too, are the suggestions which the turning proceeds 
graduates give as to what in their opinion | yoous guaranteed. We sure ye wae 
would raise the percentage of number of | satistied, 
graduates. THE COLIN SUPPLY CO. 362 Pike St Covington, Ky, 
The conclusions drawn from the 
“Study”? are pointed and practical. 
They deal with the work of the faculty, 











Teachers Attention! 


vocational education, taxation, the en- As |100 cories + iciisintn. sniten: saaaaaae 
largement of the district, and many | IN ey using a DUPLIGRAPH, Repro: 
: | TEN MINUTES | duced from yencil, pon or type 


other features. Even the mueh-vaunted 
fegonts’ Examinations are not spared. 
Criticisms are applied where cause is 
apparent, and remedies suggested. The 
publication has attracted attention from 

! school people and from National and 
ann - Stale Departments. 

We mention this book thus fully, Detroit Dupligraph Co., 332 Penna Ave., Detroit, Mich. 
not becuuse it is concerning a school 
at the home of our magazine, but be- 
cause it is a work of more than local 


value, and from the fact that it has ap- BUY ENTERTAINMENTS 


writer, Invaluable for making 
out reading lessons, seat work, 
huss work,examination papers, 
maps, sewing cards, ete, We 
have the best proposition ever 
made to teachers. Our Special 
Offer and samples of work will 
convines Sou immediately, 


Price $1 and upward, 





























plied to a school in a village of four : 
thousand such scientific scrutiny as is From “ The House That Helps” 
- . x usually given only to the larger institu- : ee . : : 
Because the REMINGTON 1S tions. There are the same difficulties in cote parsing pa Baar 
many villages, where the same remedies siitadine . ; ’ 


; ; : ; may be applicable. That the work has : : 7 
the machine which the pupil IS been done by the local principal, and one Our new free catalog is read for 
who well understands local conditions, you, listing the | best in Plays, 

Drills, Action Songs, Speakers, 


most likely to encounter when while unusual, gives it a value which per- Opercttas and Material for Special 


haps would not pertain to the work of an : 
he enters the business office imported expert, and is suggestive of Days. Send today. 
> , what other principals of village schools ‘. ‘ . 7 
may do in that line for their own benefit Eldridge Entertainment House, 
and that of their schools. Franklin, Ohio. 

































_ | Are You Going to the Fairs? 
is ~— - _ | Stor OFF in RAD ELOCUTION 
Cherefore, Remington training pays best == | Special sight COLO 0 Sicatbanathecesania ale 
5) Sone Sees Twill give you LESSONS by MAIL 

for teachers at rates much lower than you and ait Mf tis ea GE ; 
could secure. WRITE for details. Speaking, Dramatic Reading 4nd 
H. A. GREGG, Entertaining, Elocution will make 


: . : ou popular and earn you money. 
Care Central High School, st. Joseph, Mo. ith my lessons mothers can teach 


their Children to Recite. Only the 

A G E N T Ss WwW A N T E D | best literature taught. If you cannes 
go away to school, this is your opportunity. > 

You can earn $20 to $30 cent stamp for Sample Illustrated Recitation 


per week. Pleasant work. | THE DELSARTE COURSE IN EXPRESSION. 
Short hours, and a friend | Dept. B 2652 W. Grand Blvd. Detroit, Miche 


made by every sale. 


The Ideal - Iron eee sari, > — P i ound 
araius 
INS'RINGS CHARMS ioe aan 


'SMlols CLASSES da a 


a> -o- Juvenile delinquency: 
FRATS Catalog and full particulars o” 
WINSHIP&co. MANUFACTURERS [acl — 

705-B MASONIC TEMPLE Chicago, Ill. 








Remington ['ypewriter Co. 


[Incorporated | 






















New York and Everywhere 





weer’ application. A 
GIANT MANUFACTURING CO., Council Bluffs, 1a. D°PLE | 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 





Do You Want 
Your Pupils 
| To See 








factories and 


books + 


school subjects. 
which it 


economy, 


and is known as 


(Department D.) 





The places and objects they study about ¢ 
workshops 
They may do this right in the school room by means of the latest 
and most important achievement in the science of graphic education—the 


Underwood System of Visual Instruction 


Briefly, it is a system comprising under the authoritative guidance of 
25 of the foremost educators of this country advanced use of the lantern slide 
combined wilh the 
stereoscopic photography and vision—the principle upon which human vision 
itself is based and which shows all objects not in two dimensions as the ordi- 
nary photograph does, but in three. 

This visual Instruction System is prepared for use in teaching 25 different 
The stereographs and slides are so selected and cross-indexed, 
that each stereograph or slide is made to serve for all the school subjects for 
has teaching’ value, 
600 and 1000 perform the work of twelve times as many. 
A comprehensive cloth-bound Teachers’ Manual of 700 pages pre- 
pared by the editortal board of expert educators is furnished with each set. 
This is the teacher's authoritative @wuide. 


The World Visualized for the Classroom 


Send for our handsome explanatory free pamphlet and particulars of our 
free Lecture Service to schools, 


Underwood & Underwood, 


Do vou want them to visit fields, 


and see the processes described in’ their text- 


latest’ development and application of the principle of 


One thus does the work of 12, and the sets of 
This means great 


The whole work is not expensive, 


417 Fifth Avenue, New York City 











THE GREAT 
COOLING 
puRE FOOD 

NON-ALCOHOLIC 

BEVERAGE 


The best ef all sett drinks 


FLAVOR 


twenty frve Orinks 


ts 
Price 25 cen’ 


meus 

J. $. Legler Company 
44550 Dearborn st 

CHICAGO 








WHITE RIBBON 
SO-COOL-A 


The best cooling soft drink for home use. 
Non-alcoholic—pure—refreshing—a pure food 
stimulant. Made by a new process, from pure 
oils and extracts of fresh fruits. Guaranteed 
under Food & Drug Act to contain no harmful 
drugs or chemicals. Costs only le per glass. 
One 25c¢ package makes 25 glasses. Prepared in 
a minute. Better than any soda fountain drink, 

MEN OR WOMEN 
WHO WANT WORK 


for the summer will be given territory and contract that 
will make them $500.00 for the summer's work, — Best 
money making proposition for spare time or vacation work. 
References required. Three full size packages, different 
flavors, sent postpaid for 25 cents. 


J.S. Ziegler Co., 9 D-East Harrison St., Chicago, Il], 








Some Day, The Austin Way 


Why Not 


Buy your toilet preparations the AUSTIN WAY, 
direct,by mail, prepaid. You get better goods, more of 
them, at aless price, prepaid to your door, and you get 
your money back if you want it. 
particulars, anda free sample, superb sachetin silk 


tg, ORANGE, BLOSSOMS, 


Austin Chemical Co., 410 Kelsey Ave., Centre Harbor, N. H. 


ee 





VACATION EMPLOYMENT 


We have a line of casy selling, meritorious 
school specialties and desire to ciiploy salesmen, 
Liberal compensation aud exelusive territory, Ap- 
plicants will please state months they ean devote 
to work and what, any selling, experience had, 


Modern School Supply Co., 
B29 so. Market St., CHICAGO, TH, 





Today 


A) postal will bring 


Write today for Yours. 

















TYPEWRITERS 


Factory to You All Makes $10 up 
Underwoods, Remingtons, Olivers, 
, nendous savings, 
Guaranteed 2 years, Money refun-@ 
ded if unsatisfactory. Catalog free. 
Brooklyn Typewriter Exchange, Dept. !'. 
726 Chauncey Street, Brooklyn, N. Y, 


Foxes,etc. Tr 





Duplicator 


Thirty days free 
trinl) to teachers, 
Write for catalog ©, 
wiving size and our 
free trial offer, 


The Lawton 







HEKTOGRAPIE MEG. & 
DUPLICATOR CO, 





Foor 






ment blinks. 


COMFORT 


In Simon’s Ez WEAR, Shoes 


_For Men, Women, Ghildren 
Soft, Stylish, Flexible model Unlined, new 
live rubber heels. i 
Feel like an oll shoe the minute 


It’s Free oe So Rialiey self measure- | y 
Write today. | 
The |. Simon Shoe, 1589 Broadway, Brooklyn, N. Y. At Hi or me. 





12 Murray St, N.Y. City 


GUARANTEED 





Speakers, 
ments, 


Dialogues and 
Catalocue Free 


Ientertain- 


PLAYS 


Ames Publishing Company, Dept. IL. Clyde, Ohio. 








Need no breaking in. 
You put them on 


) comfortable 


Make °5 t°20 Weekly 


Grow Tushrooms im your 
eellar, barts, sheds, 
Spawn now produced hy scientific method miurkes 


ete, 








SOUND FIRST MORTGAGE 


Tho demand in ungettled times for good first mort” 
Bares indicates their unusual stability. 
First mort:ages do not shrink in value 


45 State Nat, Bank Bidg, 


Meribing methods, and list of loans from $300 to $10,000, 
Aurclius-swanson Co., 


erop 


certain, Thousands of niy customers are women. ple 


quires Dut little tine, mo ¢ 

perience necessary. Saal 

beds offen produce 320 to sso 
Fin mushrooms, My 








ietrin 
they aro usualle tions, bused on 20 venrs’ 


eX 
Agri- 






hae herty worth three times the money loaned. We have perience, used in State 
“orp hatha HOO.O0W and nota single cent loxt te any in P7 cultural Colleges, Write for free 
OF or 4 Kingle foreclosure sale made. Write for booklet de information howto start celle 


Remarkable opportunity 
A.V. 


LO OWE Ms 







Falmouth Wielireom Cel- 


Oklahoma City, Okla, 4 Hifford St, Palmouth, Wass, 
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A Rural Expert and His New 
Office 


Mr. Lester 8. Ivins of the State De- 
| partment of Education in Ohio was 
| elected President of the National Associ- 
ation of State Supervisors and Inspect- 
ors of Rural Schools at its recent meet- 








| tional Association. 





Lester S. Ivins 


ing in Cincinnati in connection with the 


Superintendents’ section of the National | 
Thirty-eight | 


Kducational Association. 
states sent delegates to attend this Na- 
During the past five 
years nearly all the States of the Union 
have added Supervisors or Inspectors of 
Rural Schools to the State Departments 
of Iducation. The purpose of this plan 
was to give expert supervision in Agri- 


culture and all related subjects to the | 


rural schools. 

Mr. Ivins has had a wide experience 
in rural school betterment. For the past 
four years he has been Supervisor of 


| Agricultural Education in the State De- 


| girls’ state-wide baking, canning, sew- | 


He! 





partment of Kducation of Ohio, and has 
also been a very successful worker in 
the training of teachers to teach in the 
rural schools. He has taught a one- 
room rural school; has been a district 
superintendent of rural schools; super- 
intendent of a rural high school; has 
taught rural teachers the subject of 
Agriculture and related subjects in both 
county normals and independent normal 
schools; has lectured on rural topies in 
almost every county in Ohio at both 
Teachers’ and Farmers’ Institutes; has 
conducted the rural department in sev- 


farm journals; has been an organizer of 
farmers’ institutes of the Ohio Depart- 
experience’ in organizing boys’ and 
girls’ agricultural clubs; and is au- 
thor of a book on ‘‘Agriculture in the 
Public Schools,’’ which is intended for 
teachers, and also of a textbook in Agri- 
culture, intended for the pupils of the 
publie schools. 





He is given credit for originating the | 


ing and preserving contest in Ohio. 
was the first school superintendent in 
Ohio to be appointed by the Ohio De- 
partment of Agriculture to lecture on 
“Agriculture in the Public Schools’’ at 
independent Farmers’ Institutes; aided 
in conducting the first successful boys’ 
stock-judging contest in Ohio that was 
held at the county fair; and has been a 
county school examiner of rural and vil- 
lage teachers for the past few months; 
and with the assistance of Superintend- 
ent Condon of Cincinnati and the Cincin- 
nati School Principals, started the first 
cooperative course in agriculture in Ohio 
between a publie high school and a 
County Iexperiment Farm, where publie 
school boys are to do actual work on an 
experiment farm and receive credit at 
school for this work. 

He was one of the first school superin 


| fendents in the State to place agricul 


ture in a recognized high school, and 
while in the employment of the Ohio De- 
partment of Agriculture, recommended 
to that Board the establishment of State 
fair school exhibits, school sessions at 
farmers’ institutes, and a State wide 


eral of the leading teachers’ as Well as | 


ment of Agriculture; has had eight years’ | 


eB i 


baking, canning and sewing contest for 
yirls, all of which are today a reality. 

He recently represented the State De- 
| partment of Education at the National 
, Education Association, and the Southern 
Educational Association, and gave ad- 
dresses on rural school problems at these 
meetings. While attending the recent 
National Education Association in Cin- 
| cinnati, he addressed the School Garden 

Association of America on school garden 
work as it is being carried on in Ohio. 

His work for the past four years has 
| given him opportunity to visit and in- 
spect all grades of teaching in rural, 
| village and city schools in Southwestern 
| Ohio, and in many other states of the 
| union. 

Mr. Ivins is a graduate of a first grade 
high school; the normal department of 
a first grade high school; the Commercial 
Law School; the normal department of 
Lebanon University and the science de- 
partment of the same, having received 
an M. S. degree in this department; and 
holds both a state common school and a 
state high school life certificate to teach 
in Ohio. 








20 in, 
R1OZ, 


$2.45 


LET US SEND YOU THIS 


SWITCH Provac; 


PROVAL 


Weopen aecounts With) respon 
Ule women evervwhere ane 
ship goods prepaid om approval 
Ho pay wuleos satistied, 
STRAIGHT SWITCHES = WAVY SWITCHES 
‘ P sis . 


, on, nu, S055 
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Men's, St soo 





fyourhairand 
bearticle vouwant Wewill 
send prepaid ON APPROVAL. TF 
sou find it pertoethy satisfaetor 
and a bargain, remit: the price, 
Ifnot, return tous, Rare, poeul 
jarand pray shades cost a little 
more; ask forestimate. Write for 
our NEW HATR BOOK TODAY, 
etnias 












afords healthful outdoor exercise 


| A Health Merry- 










| dren during summer vacation, Ke wl rel 
| you of worry, Provides ideal, healthy } ‘ f whi ' 
children never tire, Absolutely safe. Neo core y built of i 
Bterlaml wood, R proof Orr nt to pr 
j uteanepy. Organ for musk, Kyvery mach 
BOTRIAL, Write for Pree [i ietratedt ¢ te 
iterature and prices on ¢ Iren’s #8 eel 





Attractive wit 


Prague " 
Quincy Ill. 


Dealers Wanted 


ther wnel outtins 


Health Merry-Go-Round Co., Dept. 332, 














Rogers Silver State Seal 
Souvenir Spoon! 


Get this genuine guaranteed 1881 
| Rogers A 1 State Seal Souvenir 
Spoon of your own state, They cer- 
| tainly are beauties, You never saw 
anything lovelier, The pattern is 
simply exquisite, They embody the 
new idea of smooth, large, bowl 
and the elaborately decorated han- 
die. The kind women love. A heavy 
deep cut state seal design; noble, 
modern and elegant, The quality 
of the spoon is the very best, solid, 
| substantia) and rich, They are 
spoons you will be proud to own, 
; Theillustration gives you only a 
| faint idea of the exquisite loveli- 
ness of the whole effect. These 
spoons are made and guaranteed 
by the time honored firm of Win, 
A. Rogers, Which stands for finest 
designing, highest grade of work- 
manship and longest wear. Every 
spoon is wrapped in the original 
fuarantee certificate, These spoons 
retail from 50e to Te each, Special 
introductory price Me each, 8c 
additional for postage on one spoon 
and te for each additional spoon, 
We need ambitious, energetic and 
reliable men and women to repre- 
sentus. Exclusive territory, This 
isa high grade, clean proposition. 
Your opportunity; grasp it; address 


Rogers Souvenir Spoon Co. 
| 2252S. Sacramento Ave.Chicago, IIl- 


J Write Right 3) ,0"5.,\\" 


It fits any right hand writer, Preveut 
finger movement, Price loc. \nent 
Jaunted, State whether youare a teacher 
Vhen ordering, 


MUSCOGRAPH CO., 






Actual Size 


ILLUSTRATION }, 











(Gireenfield, O. 








HOME STUDY Certificate, Diploma, Dezree. Cata- 
logue free, Teachers’ Professional College, Austin, T+ 


' PLAY 





Pinno instant first trial, World's greatest 
invention, Musician Sell. Waker, 2500 Lake, Chicago 
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to give the latest cull effect. 
through perforations and held by triction, 





must be furnished when you order. 
copy submitted, Write legibly. 


7cecach, Notess than 12 sold, 
pany order, 
are impossible. 


day of school, Decide early. 


Don't delay. 








Splendid Opportunity For Teachers 


‘The last day of school affords a splendid opportunity for teachers to leave a good impres- 
sion upon the entire community by giving Seibert Souvenirs to the pupils. A Seibert 
Souvenir pleases the scholar and gratifies the parents. 


SEIBERT SOUVENIR NO. 14 


Iustrated herewith is a beautiful product of the printer’s art. The symbolic design is einbossed 
insilver, Text matter is steel engraved in green, the cover is of heavy, pebbled stock, refolded 
Size, when folded, 4x6 inches, 


The inside of the souvenir consists of an eight-page insert, giving ample space for the name 
of the teacher, sciiool board, scholars, school, district, township, county and state 
We guarantee to print all names and data correctly as per 


Alappropriate poem occupies three pages of the insert. 


If you desire, a photo of yourself or school building may be tipped on the first 
adds greatly to the individuality of the souvenir, 
and address on the back of the photograph and it will be returned uninjured, 
not wish to use photo, the panel will show a suitable phrase neatly engraved, 


PRICE LIST POSTPAID 


12 without photo, $1.15; additionalones 6c each; 12 with photo, $4.25; additional ones 
Envelopes to match, 5c¢ per doz. 
Stamps or personal checks will be accepted only when other forms of remittance 


If you desire to sec samples of this and other souvenirs, send 2c in stamps. 


You will experience a great deal of satisfaction in having Seibert Souvenirs for the last 
Place your order for Souvenir No. 14 today or ask for samples. 
If you are dissatisfied with the souvenirs, your money will be refunded. We 
have been dealing with hundreds of teachers continuously for years. 


Seibert Printing Co., Box 10, Canal Dover, Ohio 







The genuine silk ribbon is drawn 


which matter 


pase. This 
Vrite naine 
In case you do 


We copy any photograph sent us. 


Remittance must accom 

















Will Be 


“Deen: Me ae are 
- * tad 


with your decision, 


You should have this im- 


Write 


earth at as attractive a price. 4 
portant information before making your selection. 
for it today and please mention Dept. *'s. 


Why Shouldn’t You Buy 
As Low As Any Dealer? 


Sent to You For a 
Year’s Trial 


More than 250,000 people have made a big saving ona 
high-grade piano and a first-class organ in_ purchasing 
by the Cornish plan—and so can you, W 

send you an instrument, freight paid if you wish, with , 
the understanding that if it is not sweeter and richer in 
tone and better made than arty you can find elsewhere 
at very much more than we ask, you may al any time g 
within a year send it back at our expense, and we wi 
return any sum that you may have paid on it, so that! 
the trial will cost you absolutely nothing—you and % 
your friends to be the judge and we to find no fault 


You Choose Your Own Terms 
Take Three Years To Pay If Needed. 


Cornish Plan, in brief, makes the maker prove his instrument and saves you the tidy sum that 
other manulacturers of high-grade instruments must charge to protect their dealers and agents. 


Let Us Send To You Free The New Cornish Book 


It is the most beautiful piano or organ catalog ever published. It shows our latest styles and explains everything you should 
know before buying any insttument. It shows why you cannot buy any other high-grade organ or piano anywhere on 













¢ oflerto 


The & 


Washington, N. J. 
Established over 50 Years 


Cornish Zo. 














‘4 Meet Me at the 
> Tuller 


Tous 


VITITIITTIIIS 


x 
v 


wererrr rr ? 


OE 


x 
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Center of business on Grand Circus Park, 


100 8 a er 2 

100 ci - 3.00 t 

Total 600 Outside Rooms, 
Two Floors—Agents’ Sample Rooms. 





Rac. ee 
: 
: 


.50 
0 5.00 ‘* 


Home Comforts 


NEw TIOTEL TULLER 


DETROIT, MICH. 

Take Woodward car, get off at Adams Avenue, 
ABSOLUTELY FIREPROOF 

200 Rooms, Private Bath, $1.50 Single, $2.50 Up, Double 

200 v al iz 2.00 ie 3.00 * “* 


+ 4.00 ‘ ee 

4.50 ** is 
: All Absolutely quiet. Pa 
New Unique Cafes and Cabaret Excellente. 








WE AID YOU IN PREPARING 


ADDRESSES — DEBATES—LECTURES 
Special Articles Written to Order 


Superior Service, Best Library Facilities 
Send stamp for full information 


MODERN LITERARY BUREAU, Irvington, Newark, N. J. 


Handwritten Cards, 














STYLE 301, 1 doz. Le, 
— <P 


( “ 
vb Za, Visiting and seecial, Send for catalog 
~KOA SL of te different styles and. designs 
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Dept... Kacir & Fabian, Hallettsville, tex | BELL CO., 501 C. Tremont Ave. N. ¥. City 


ORATIONS lectures, debates, essays, ete., prepared 
9» toorder, Twelve years’ experience. 


P, A. MILLER’S LITERARY AGENCY, Dayton, Ohio 





DEBATES AND ESSAYS OUTLINED—#1.00 each 
subject, Other help for Teachers on special terms, 


P. S. HALLOCK, Box 398, Wilmington, Del. 


Muscular movement- 
TEACHERS. -v:iivstunt ALL 
grades-specilic notes 
Result of 20 years ex peri- 
Plans for, 20. weeks. $f0, 


THE 








accompanying each lesson, 
encein New York schools, 
Teachers work criticised weekly and returned, 


| 
For Value, Service v2 





-offers:puzzling individual. problems. 








The National Association for the Study 
and Kducation of Exeeptional Children 
announces that it has opened an Eduea- 
tional Clinic in Plainfield, N. J., under 
the direction of Maximillian P. E. Grosz- 
mann. The purpose of this Clinic is to 
apply physiological, psychological and 
mental tests to children of all ages, to 
determine, as far as possible, their 
exact combination as to physical and 
mental conditions, aptitudes and handi- 
caps, and the causes of eventual diffi- 
culty. Naturally, the work will tend to 
separate the so-called ‘‘average’’ from 
the mentally defective child. But its 
main object is to analyze the excellen- 
cies and difficulties of those children who 
have strong native abilities. While these 
ure far from being defective or low type, 
yet their progress .in) school and in life 
The 
particular aim, therefore, of the Clinie 
is to rescue the misunderstood and handi- 
capped child from becoming a misfit or 


failure, and to provide opportunities for | 
its 


its development along the lines of 
particular talents and abilities. 





’ 


A copy of ‘*The Glow-worm,’ 
published by the pupils of the Fifth and 
Sixth grades of the Wakefield, Kansas, 
school, has been sent us. It is a neat 
looking publication of four pages 5x8 
inches. In addition to class news items, 
really related to the work of the school 
and not to personal gossip as is too often 
the case, it has ‘‘Comments on Reading 


Lessons,’’? Extracts from papers on 
‘*Good Manners for the Teacher’? and 
‘(ood Manners for School Boys and 


Girls.’’ It is evidently a financial suc- 
cess as the editor announces that as 
money was left over after paying ex- 
penses of the previous issue the price 
was reduced from five to three cents. 


The spring term of Valparaiso University 
opened with an enrollment of over 500 stu- 
dents larger than the corresponding session 
a year ago. ‘The summer term will open 
May 25, and the mid-summer term, June 
22, It is interesting to note .the strides 
this institution is making. The plans are 
now under way for three new buildings, 
and it is assured by the authorities that at 
the opening of the fall term, this school 
will offer facilities which are unsurpassed. 
It is remarkable to conceive that in these 
hard times when rent and food stuffs are 
exorbitantly high, that this institution 
will accept a student for $20.00 per quarter 
of twelve weeks, and board and room for 
$1.80 to $3.00 per week. Mr. H. B. Brown, 
the president, and Mr. Oliver P. Kinsey, 
the vice president, still remain at the head 
of the school, which is in its 43rd year. 


Our readers should not fail to note the 
advertisement which appears on our back 
cover page this month. The Williams 
Piano and Organ Co. make a proposition 
which will especially interest teachers. 
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GOLD MEDAL CRAYONS 


KINDERGARTEN CRAYON 
Large Hexagonal Sticks. 


LECTURERS’ CHALKS 


White and Colored Square Sticks, 
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f BINNEY & SMITH CO. 

le NEW YORK PARIS 
a __ a 

Va C7 VF VT TEL OL OES SLL TL 


‘*DUREL”’ PRESSED CRAYON 
Free trom gloss 
**CRAYOLA”’ FOR GENERAL USE 
Twenty-four colors, Various sizes, 
BLACKBOARD CRAYONS, WHITE AND 
COLORS, ETC., ETC. 


Send for samples and Catalog, 


BINNEY & SMITH CO. 


81-83 Fulton St., New York 











HOTEL CHESLEA 
West. Twenty-Third Street, 
At Seventh Avenue, 
NEW YORK. 
The Fireproof Hotel of New York. 


All (nitside Rooms, 
100 Baths, 


Kuropean Plan, 
HHO Rooms, 


Room with adjoining bath, $1.00 and 
$1.50 ; tivo persons, $2.00 and $2.50. . 


Room with private bath, one person, 
$2.00; tivo persons $3.00, 


Suites, parlor, bedroony and_ bath, 
$3.00 and upward, 


Three minutes from Pennsylvania Station, ten 
minutes from Grand Central Station. Within 
convenient walking distance of shopping and 
theatre districts. Nearest hotel to the steamship 
piers and to the railway terminals at foot ot 
West Twenty-third Street, 
RESTAURANT @ la carte 

Club Breakfasts, 35¢.; Luncheons, 50e, 
and Dinner, 750. Musie. 
SPECIAL TERMS TO LOURIST PARTIES, 
New colored map of New York 
sent tree on application, 


and table d'hote 
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HOTEL 
MARTHA 
WASHINGTON 


29 East 29th Street 


i 
| 
| 
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NEW YORK 


The school teacher who fails to visit New 
York once a year is neglecting her educa- 
tion. Every school teacher realizes this. 

The Hotel Martha Washington — (for 
women) is the logical place to stop. 

There are probably few school teachers, 
as wells women from nearly all walks of 
life, that have not at some time or another 
been either permanent or transient guests 
at this hotel, 

To be a guest at the Martha Washington 
bespeaks not only your good taste, but se- 
cures for you a prestige, iiot alone among ac- 
quaintances but with business institutions. 

Rooms from $1.50 per day up, Europeall 
plan, and $1.00 per day for parties consist 
ing of five or more. ; 

Restaurant and tea room prices moderate. 

Booklet, with pictures, sent free. 


CT 
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ENTERTAINMENTS 


Dialogues, Recitations, Drills, Speak 
PLAYS iaeen, Operettas, Musical Pieces, Finger 


Motion Songs, Illustrated Songs, Pant mime Songs, ts for 
Plays, Tableaux, Pantomiimes, Special Entertain ce UP 
all Holidays, Minstrels, Jokes, Hand Book Ms rg0 
Goods, atc. Suitable for all ages and occasio oa 
catalogue Free. Every Teacher should have hice? 
T. S. DENISON & Co. Dept. 58. 
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May 1975 


A Real Education 


The real purposes of education may be 
summed up as follows: ‘To give the stu- | 
dent certain fixed and desirable habits of 
mind and body. ‘To make these habits | 
so fixed that the mind need never give 
them further attention. Second, to give 


acertain amount of knowledge. To fix 
in mind such facts as are most needed 


in life. Third, to give the student right 


ideals, the kind that led Sidney Carton 


to sacrifice his life for his friend, the 
kind that have led men and women to 
live above the common, low places of 


existence in all ages. Fourth, to estab- 
lish right attitudes of mind toward the 
great questions of life and to accept the 
results of race experience without a 
question. These purposes are worth 
keeping in mind in our work as teachers 
and it will pay to stop and measure up 
our work by these standards. Are we 
fixng right habits ? Are we teaching the 
important and useful facts? Are we 
establishing ideals in the hearts of our 
children? Are they learning to aceept 
the greal principles of truth, honesty, 
virtue and faithfulness without question 
of why they should do so? If we are 
securing these results then our teaching 
isnot in vain.— Ballelin, Manawa, Wis. 
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Send 50 cents for pictures of 25 common 
birds and vw very briel description of each, 


BIRD PICTURES 


NATURAL COLORS 
TWO CENTS EACH for 13 or more. Size 7x9, 


Many times the size of this picture, 





— One Cent Each 


FOR 25 OR MORE. 
Postpaid. Size 5!4 by 8. 


Smaller— Half Cent Size. 


Larger~- Seven Cent Size. 


Large Pictures for Framing 





22x28 including margin. 
75 cents each; 8 for $5.50. 


Catalogues 
Beautiful Catalogue of 1600 


miniature illustrations, 2 pictures 





and a colored Bird picture ‘for 
five two-cent stamps. Send for 


it to-day. 


The Perry Pictures Company, 


‘The Pe 





rey Pictures 





und a little sketeh of each of their artists 


three or more, 





SCHOOL SOUVENIRS 


One of the daintiest and most artistie Sehool Souvenirs 
you have ever seen,  [t contains seven small size pictures 
Size about 
5 by 64 with cover in two colors, Price Jo cents each for 


Beautiful for close of school You will be delighted with it 








Box 13, 


Malden, Mass. 
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Consider the Educa- 
tional Values Shown 
in these Illustrations. 
They are Important. 
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Model “B,' Iyye UX," 


New ‘lilting ‘Vop 


Rochester, N. Y. 





VOCATIONAL WORK 


MOVIES” 


DURABLE 
COMFORTABLE 
SANITARY 


Movable Chair-Desks 
Invite the Realization 
of Many Schoolroom 
Benefits. Enjoy them. 


Company 
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(In a recent wreck in Minnesota, a ‘Teacher was among : 

the most seriously injured.) Cl 
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Protect yourself during your summer travels. : 

The T.C.U. Will Pay You $100 a Month 
When you are disabled 1 Ina travel accident. Y 














$2000 P aid for Accidental Death due to travel. s 


A $100 identification benefit and a valuable gold and enamel identificalion pin FREI. to every policy holier. “ 


The T.C.U. Pays Full Benefits During Vacation. ‘And in addition to the above Travel benefits, - 
$50 A MONTH FOR ACCIDENT, SICKNESS OR QUARANTINE; le 
$1000 FOR AN ACCIDENTAL DEATH; and . 
NUMEROUS OTHER BENEFITS. (Larger benefits if desired. ) in 


These Teachers were among pinaee paid benefits by the YT. C. U. duri: ng the last vacation: it 
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wpe ig ain oquentlye 
On April 3, I was standing on a chair writing 
on the blackcoards In some way I loe 





t my balance and fell, 


rt review of wy misfortune will $23:. 


Tl rave been incapacita 


monthe on account of illness 


and coneide 


ted for more tran six 





Organization a epraining my ankles When 1 had recovered you promptly 
paid me $31.66. n the evening of the first day I re- as F ae i. h 
f T h Dp Ist. turned to eonool, in stepping from the etreet . ny fortunate in having a policy in tre Tea p 
weak ankle gave way and I fell breaking my cther ankle. chineeiiesi : ae oe a 
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Teaching American History and Peace 


BY LUCIA AMES MEAD, 


the year 1915 has a solemn 
task to perform. If he ig- 
nores the history in the mak- 
ing and fails to interpret the 
greatest tragedy in all the 


'ages to children who are all their lives to be 


affected by it, he is a mere examination 
crammer, not a teacher. 

His first duty is to make the pupil realize 
the difference between the world of Washing- 
ton’s day and our own, and the stupendous 
contrast between a world of largely inde- 
pendent entities and one that is now organic. 
The modern man lives in a world painfully 
sensitive to its extremities, in which all 
nations have become members one of another. 
It is of vastly greater importance to the child, 
asa prospective business man or citizen, 
that he should interpret such historic facts 
as that of American cotton having been 
sold at half price last September, that 
Argentina stopped her imports and that 
every neutral nation’s commerce is being’ 
ruined,—rather than that he should hear 
of Ponee de Leon, or Marion’s raid, or 
learn the number of killed at Bunker Hill. 

The teaching of history, geography, 
patriotism and civics must all contribute 
together to interpret the life of today by 
the past. American history, isolated from 
its sources and from contemporaneg}is 
history, from ethics and economics, cannot 
beunderstood. Unless the teacher attain 
Emerson’s great insight, that nothing can 
ke known except as seen in its relations, 
he cannot illuminate the mighty present, 
and must leave life an enigma to the young 
mind, 

For all that I learned in the grammar 
school, I might, if I had left school then, 
have searcely heard of Homer, Plato, 
Caesar, Alfred the Great, Cromwell, 
Goethe, Darwin, Bismarck and Wagner; 
but I could recite glibly passages of ‘‘Chro- 
nological recapitulations’’? and shall never 
forget to my dying day learning that 
Jacques Cartier discovered the St. Law- 
rence in 1535, and De Soto the. Mississippi 
in 1541, and other matters of like impor- 
tance, History is better taught now for it 
8 linked with a remoter past and with 
Contemporaneous events; but it is a ques- 


taught in grammar schools should not be 
condensed into one-half the allotted time, 
and the other half given to framing: the set- 
ting for it which will make it more intelligi- 
ble. National conceit is engendered when 
nine children out of ten are set adrift with 
no knowledge of any history but their own. 
They need standards of comparison, and 
sympathy with other nations horn of ac- 
quaintanee with their great contributions to 
our common civilization. 

The child must be early taught elementary 
international economics, together with his- 
toric data. Norman Angell, the author of 
“The Great IHusion,’’ declares that he can 
teach a twelve-year-old boy more of inter- 
national economics than the average business 
man ever learned. This subject has a pro- 








tion whether American history usually 
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The Beautiful Peace Palace at The Hague 


As long as men kill each other as a means of settling 
international disputes, so long shall our race continue 
barbaric. Wherever law reigns, men are compelled to 
submit their disputes to magistrates sitting in courts, 
who execute righteous judgment. The man who today 
attempts to right his own wrongs is a law-breaker, and 
is punished by the courts. So it will soon be with 
nations ; we have only to establish courts before which 
national disputes shell be tried, as some have already 
been tried by the world’s court at The Hague. We 
have abolished slavery from civilized countries, the 
owning of man by man. The next great step that the 
world shuuld take is to abolish war, the killing of man 
by man. Let all young people become devoted advo- 
cates of peace, remembering that the real heroes are 
those of civilization, who aid and serve their fellows, in 
contradistinction to the ‘‘heroes’’ of war, who wound 
and kill their fellows. Remember the commandment : 
“Thou shalt do Never break it. Men 
of all nations should learn that they are members of 
the brotherhood of man and regard each other the 


ANDREW CARNEGIE. 


” 
no murder. 


world over as brothers. 








Member of the Council of the American School Peace League 


found bearing on the causes of war and might 
well occupy most of the time now given to 
the study of campaigns. The most important 
work of the educator today is to teach the 
new internationalism, and to develop the in 
ternational mind. 

The Revolution should be taught as being a 
war between the reactionary and proe'ressive 
parties on both sides of the Atlantic. Kne- 
land’s present admiration for Washington 
and admission of King blunder 
should be made explicit. A perverted teach- 
ing of the Revolution, until the first Venezue- 
lan affair promoted misunderstanding, made 
Young America look upon England as a heredi- 
tary foe. 

Stress should be laid on the importance of 
the Constitutional Convention and the prin- 

ciples of federation which wrought sta 

bility and peace among our turbulent colo- 
nies. The peculiar glory of the United 

States is its power to show the way to a 

united world. The teacher should point 

out the bitter hostility previous to 1787 

hetween New York and her ueighbors be 

cause of New York’s tariff. Had not the 

Constitution prohibited tariffs between 

states, and provided that interstate diffi- 

culties be settled by the Supreme Court, 

a half-dozen interstate wars or more 

might have ensued. No change in human 

nature was necessary to keep peace be- 
tween each of our forty-eight states and 
its neighbor, despite great diversities of 
race and religion, and despite gross law 
lessness within the states. The Civil War 
was no exception; one-half the 
rebelled against the whole government, 
but the Supreme Court accomplished what 
it was designed for. A World Court, in 
like manner, could keep the peace between 
the nations when they federate and agree 
to submit to it all disputes with other 
nations. This would mean disarmament of 
rival armies and navies, substitution of an 
international police, and no world wars. 
Pupils should be told the immense sig- 
nificance of the thirty treaties that the 

United States has signed to provide in 

vestigation and a year’s delay before hos 

tilities. These treaties will be kept; they 
are for each nation’s benefit to keep. Had 
treaties existed even between two 


CGeorge’s 


states 


such 


(Continued on page Gy) 
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The Activities of the American School Peace League 


BY FANNIE FERN ANDREWS, 


VERY American citizen recog- 
nizes the importance of main- 
taining amicable relations be- 
tween the United States and 
other countries, and the con- 
sequent importance of educa- 


' 





tion as giving the basis for a proper senti- 
ment concerning these relations. ‘The Amer- 
ican School Peace League, whose aim is to 
promote through the schools and the educa- 
tional public of America the interests of 
international justice and fraternity, has, 
through eminent speakers and the wide dis- 
semination of literature, led both the teachers 
and the pupils of the country to turn their 
attention as never before to the importance 
of educating public opinion toward a better 
international understanding and the substitu- 
tion of Jaw for war as a means of settling in- 
ternational disputes. The League has secured 
a wide observance by schools of the Eight- 
eenth of May, the anniversary of the open- 
ine of the First Hague Conference in 1899, 
for the purpose of concentrating the attention 
of pupils one day in the year on the historical 
and ethical development of international re- 
lationships. During the year a number of 


successful Peace Pageants have been given 
by school children, not only on Peace Day, but 
on July 4th and Memorial Day. The Seabury 
Prize Essay Contest, which is annually con- 
ducted by the League, resulted in ninety-three 
essays last year by school children on subjects 
relating to international peace.  Hssays were 
received from competitors in Iengland, Ger- 
many and Holland, and from twenty-eight 
states of our own country. 

One of the most important projects of the 
League is being undertaken by its History 
Committee, which plans a general Course of 
Study in History for the elementary schools. 
Many educators have long felt that our his- 
tories place far too much emphasis upon the 
political and military phases of history and 
far too little upon the development of the 
social Institutions which belong to the every- 
day life and responsibilities of the average 
citizen. Again, the place of the United States 
in relation to world-history has been too much 
slighted. The Committee points out that the 
problems of developing our resources, of ex- 
tending our industries, of developing educa- 
tion, and of working out the unique experi- 
ment of a federated nation have been solved 
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Secretary of the American School Peace League 


by the representatives of different nations 
imbued with the American spirit of liberty 
and justice. It further shows that since the 
birth of the Union, its life has been intep. 
twined with world movements, and that jn 
the future our country is destined to play g 
larger part than ever before in the couneils 
of world affairs. 

One of the most important achievements of 
the League during the year has been the 
creation of a Course in Citizenship* for ele. 
mentary schools, prepared by a committee of 
the Massachusetts Branch and published in 
September. It is to be hoped that this book 
will be adopted by all the elementary schools 
in the country. Its aim is not merely to teach 
the child to be a good American citizen, loyal 
to American ideals, but to teach him “to 
appreciate other peoples and other civiliza- 
tions, and to understand the special mission 
of the United States in world progress.”’ 

The League has shown very encouraging 
growth during the year. The meetings of 
the State branches, in conjunction with the 
mectings of the State teachers’ associations, 
have been addressed by men and women of 
national reputation, The Sixth Annual Con- 
vention at St. Paul last July, held in connee- 
tion with the convention of the National Edv- 
cation Association, was one of the most sue- 
cessful in the League’s history. Six more 
states have recently organized branches, until 
now nearly every state in the Union is in- 
cluded. More and more the great summer 
schools are placing the subject of Interna- 
tional Relations on their programs as a result 
of the League’s efforts. There are now forty- 
seven high and normal school branches and 
many more are in process of being organized. 
These branches take the form of Interna- 
tional Relations Clubs in which the students 
focus their attention on different phases of 
international relations. It is the intention to 
form all the high and normal school branches 
into a national organization, to be called the 
Young People’s League of World Citizens. 
Much interest has been expressed in this, and 
we hope to see an International Relations Club 
in every high and normal school of the country. 

The League believes that the present Kuro- 
pean War throws a new responsibility upol 
the teachers of our country. It seems un- 
necessary to say that what is going on 1 
Kurope should be presented in the schoolroom 
in such a manner as to give pupils a proper 
interpretation of the whole dreadful story. 
The task is difficult, for many of our school 
children draw their origins from the nations 
now at war. But since the present situation 
engenders the development of race antago 
nisms, one of the underlying causes of the war, 
the immediate duty of the teacher lies 1n a 
resting this development. Teachers should 
emphasize that the great idea of American 
patriotism is to wipe out racial prejudices. 


(Continued om pruge 68) 
sqnme 
* “A Course in Citizenship.’ By Ella Lyman ¢ abot. ae 
Fern Andrews, Fanuy K, Coe, Mabel Hill and Mary Mes 
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eo WRAC E SEYMOUR came up the 


‘/ 






broad walk leading to Elm- 
H hurst. School was over, but 
Grace was busy planning a 
lesson for ‘‘Peace Day.”’ A 
line from a_ half-forgotten 
*: ‘And the great 
Roman emperor extended to the captive 
prince the olive branch of peace.”’ 

‘‘The olive branch of peace.’ I wonder 
why the olive branch?”’ she thought. Then her 
lesson plans suddenly crystallized, as it were. 

“The olive branch! We’re studying Italy, 


fe ¢ 


wz 


Sn ¢ tie 


classic kept recurring to her 





Olive Branch 


This may be drawn free hand or may be traced and 


colored from hectographed copies 


so why not a lesson on the olive tree??? Then 
Grace began to recall what she knew of the 
olive. She remembered that the dove had 
brought an olive branch to Noah after the 
Great Flood; that among the ancients the 
olive crown was a mark of distinction; that it 
was the highest prize in the Olympic games; 
and that it was the symbol of peace. 

“*T’ll just go in and ask Tante Anne about 
olives and the olive industry; for she must 
know a great deal about it, after spending a 
year right among the olive orchards of 
Italy.”’ 

Miss Dunbar was sitting by the long French 
window in the pretty living-room which 
looked out toward the west over an orchard 
of apple trees all abloom in the afternoon sun 
of May. 

‘‘l’ve come to have you tell me all about 
olives; how they grow; what they look like; 
how the oil is made; how they are pickled, 
and anything else that is of interest about 
them,’’ said Grace, dropping a sheaf of lilies 
of the valley into Miss Dunbar’s lap. 

‘‘We’re studying Italy; tomorrow is Peace 
Day, and ‘the olive branch of peace’ made me 
think of giving a practical lesson on olives, 
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The Olive Branch of Peace 


BY ALIXE RUSSELL STANLEY 


so I want all the information I can possibly 
get.”’ 

Miss Dunbar smiled. ‘‘I’ll tell you what I 
know. There is asaying in Tuscany to the 
effect that one may plant a vineyard for one’s 
self, plant an orange grove for one’s children, 
and an olive orchard for one’s grandchildren. 
That is to say, the olive tree is of very slow 
growth. It is said that the seed does not 
germinate for two years. The trees are from 
twenty-five to thirty feet high, and live to a 
great age. The leaves are slender and pointed, 
a smooth dull green on the upper side, and 
below, rough and grayish in color. 

‘*The blossoms are small white flowers with 
wax-like petals. The fruit when it is ripe is 
of a bluish-black, and hangs in berry-like 
clusters. The Italian olive trees blossom in 
April, and one of the most beautiful sights 
in Italy is when the young olives are ripen- 
ing, for the trees are ful! ot th: plum-shaped 
fruit ranging in color from dar« red and blue 
purple down to a bright green, 

‘‘The olives are harvestec. in October, be- 
fore the fruit is fully ripe, and the harvest is 
a time of great sport and merry-making 
among the olive pickers; for although some 
of the trees are shaken to obtain the olives, 
most of the fruit is picked by hand tc prevent 
bruising. Olives are rich in oil—even the pit 
contains it, and the oil is of a non-drying 
character. 

‘*After the olives are picked, they are taken 
to drying rooms where they are spread out 
and stored for pressing. Then they are taken 
to mills, many of which are run by water 
power from the mountain streams. In these 
mills the olives are ground to a pul, much as 
apples are ground and mashed in a cider mill. 
This pulp is packed into baskets made of 
hemp, and the baskets are piled on top of 
each other, and a heavy pressure is applied. 


The oil thus obtained is the purest and beg 


of olive oil, sometimes called ‘virgin oil,’ The 
pulp refuse is mixed with hot water and agaiy 
subjected to pressure, and a second (uality of 
oil is obtained; and in like manner, oil of, 
third quality. 

“The oil from the fourth pressing is tse 
for soap-making. Nothing is wasted. The 
water which has been mixed with the olive 
pulp is carefully saved, boiled and skimmed, 
and used for burning in lamps. 

‘‘The pulp, after the various pressings, js 
made into bricks, and used for fuel. The 
ashes of these bricks, being rich in potash, 
are used asa fertilizer. The oil is stored jy 
large cement tanks, and in large glazed jars, 
It is one of the chief articles of food, and one 
of the chief articles of export. The people of 
Italy, France, and southern Europe in gen. 
eral, use it in place of butter. The ordinary 
lunch of the French and Italian workingman 
is red wine, bread and olive oil. 

“The Italian olives are used mostly for 
making oil. The olives pickled for table use 
come from Spain and California. It is the 
green fruit that 1s ordinarily pickled, though 
ripe olives are pickled also. For pickling, 
the green olives are soaked for a short time 
in potash lye. This is to soften the skin, 
They are then thereughly soaked in water to 
remove all traces ot the lye, and are put into 
a weak solution <f salt and water. Th'sis 
poured off, and th« olives put into a stronger 
brine. 

“The wood of the o.'ve tree is very beauti- 
ful. It resembles box:vood but has dark veins 
in it. Itis ascft, smooth wood, and takesa 
high polish. It is much used for ornamental 
cabinet work. ‘ 

“The roots o* the olive tree are curiously 


(Continued on page os, 
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The Children of the Shell _ 


JOT every author can be con- 
gratulated upon his choice of 

a title for his book, but ‘‘The 
SJM_J4 Children of the Shell’? seemed 
rive a most appropriate one for the 
st booklets made by the primary 


w= 


ae 
CE: 
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re 


es 
children in one of the Seattle schools while 
studying the hen and chicks shown in the 


illustration. 
The lessons which follow were developed 








through conversations with the children dur- 
ing the language period, and written on the 
llackboard. Each lesson was hectographed 
and used for a reading lesson the next day. 
The leaflets were kept and bound together 
witha cover sheet of free-hand cutting of the 
hen and wire netting of the trap in which she 
was kept. 

The hen and her nest and chicks were the 
source Of many interesting lessons in draw- 
ing, cutting, spelling, writing and number 
while they were kept at the school, and the 
hooklets, illustrated with drawings, cuttings 
and a photograph, were greatly prized by the 
children, 

READING LESSONS 
The Surprise. 

A gentleman came to our door today. 

Mrs. Slonecker said, ‘‘Good afternoon, Mr. 
Durland, 

“Children, this is Mr. Durland. 

“He has come from South Park. 

“See, he has brought us something. 

lt is in the basket. 

‘Tt 1S @ Surprise. 

You may guess what it is.”’ 
Joe said, ‘‘I think it is an April Fool.”’ 
No, ho, not that!’’ 

Marie said, ‘‘I think it is a rabbit.”’ 

“Wrong again. 

You may stand, and one row pass ata 
line, 

“You may see for yourselves.”’ 

“Oh! oh! It is a hen. 

Itis a beautiful hen!” 





BY SUSAN M. KANE 


‘*Yes, children, it is a Rhode Island Red 
hen. 

‘‘She has come to visit you. 

‘‘We hope she will like the city. 

‘‘Now, we must make a nice straw nest for 
her. 

‘‘Here are 15 eggs, too.”’ 

‘“Good-by, Mr. Durland. 

‘‘We thank you very much for this nice 
surprise. ’”’ 
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Observation Lessons on the Children of the Shell 
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Setting the Hen. 

Mr. Stanton and some boys made a coop, 

They put it in the attic. 

The coop has wire about it. 

We found some straw and paper. 

Mrs. Slonecker helped us make a nest. 

Then we put the eggs into the nest. 

Mrs. Slonecker put the hen on the nest 

The hen tucked the eges under her. 

She looked happy and contented. 

We all helped to 
set the hen. 

She has been sit- 
ting one day. 

We will erase one 
day from the board, 

Only 20 days left. 





Feeding the Hen. 


‘Today noon our 
whole school went to 
the attic. 

A lady visitor 
went with us. 
We were 

quick 


Very 









We did not want to frighten the hen. 

Irma brought some wheat and corn, 

We fed the hen and gave her a drink. 

She scolded us for she did not like to be 


disturbed. 


Mrs. Slonecker let us pet the hen. 
One little girl said, ‘‘Oh, her feathers are 


soft and fluffy!’ 


We must erase another day. 

Only 19 days left. 

‘*Good-by, pretty hen, until Monday.’’ 
Naming the Hen. 


We thought and thought. 
Some wanted to call our pet the Little Red 


Hen. 


Others said, ‘‘Let’s call her Red Beauty, 


Golden Beauty, or Princess Red.”’ 


We touched her feathers and they wer 


soft and fluffy. 


We decided to call our hen Flulfy. 
We can spell and write her name. 
The Twenty-First Day. 
There was an accident yesterday. 
luffy got off her nest and could not get 


back on. 


Mrs. Slonecker found her out on the floor 


and her eggs cold. 


We were afraid the egys would not hatch. 
But one chick was out early this morning. 
And now we have 14 chicks. 
One egg is still in the nest. 
The chicks are so soft and downy! 
They will not eat for one day. 
Taking Fluffy’s Picture. 
Our lady visitor came again today. 
She wanted to see Fluffy’s chicks. 
Mrs. Slonecker put Fluffy on the table. 
Fluffy looked surprised. 
She wanted her chicks. 
Mach child gave her one until she had them 


all. 


We gave Fluffy some wheat. 

We gave the chicks some chick food. 
Fluffy said, ‘‘Cluck! Cluck!”’ 

The little chicks ate. 

Then Fluffy took them under her wings. 
The lady visitor took our pictures. 

We all sat very still. 

So did Fluffy. 


(Continued on page 68) 
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Number Lessons for Little People 


Sense Training in Number Work 
By May I. Christensen 

usually begin teaching 
numbers, by presenting them 
concretely. If at first the 
teacher herself handles the 
objects used before the eyes 
of the children, then draws 
pictures of other objects on the board, or plays 
a game on the board, she has appealed to the 
sense of sight. Using the same subject, but 
trying a different method of development, — 
comparison for instance,——let the children 
handle the objects. Have enough for the 
whole class, sothat each child may have a 
complete supply at his seat. Supplementing 
this muscular effort, let the children write 
on paper the facts learned. 

Then, last of all, let them listen to their 
own voices saying over what they have 
learned. 

You have then made your first impression 
of number facts by the use of three senses, 
sight, touch and sound. 

The presentation of facts is only half the 
battle. |The other half lies in constant rep- 
etition of them. Games appeal to children 
more than any other activity in school. Here 
are a few suggestions for some number games. 
In most cases their use requires cards upon 
which the number facts taught have been 
written or printed. 

1. Children form a circle, joining hands, 
making what we call ‘‘an endless 








4. Class stand. The teacher flashes num- 
ber facts on the board and erases them 
quickly. Passing rapidly around the class 
as many times as possible, she sees how 
many are left standing at the expiration of a 
stated number of minutes. 

5. Give each child along strip of paper at 
his seat. Have a test with only answers 
written. After each has written one answer, 
have him fold it over, asin the popular game 
of ‘‘Questions and Answers’’ and drop on the 
desk behind him. After ten examples have 
been given, allow the child holding the sheet 
to correct from the list that the teacher reads. 
The number of correct papers may be written 
on the board and kept from day to day, as 
this will be a record of class instead of in- 
dividual progress. 

6. The children stand in a circle as for 
‘drop the handkerchief.’’ The child who 
is ‘‘it,’’ drops a number card behind some 
one, who picks it up and runs to the board 
and writes the answer. He chooses a new 
card from a pack and the process is repeated. 
If a mistake is made by anyone he must for- 
feit his turn and retire to the middle of the 
ring with his card, where he repeats the 
statement and correct answer until the end 
of the game. 

7. Pupils form a circle. The teacher 
places one or more cards behind each one 
and at the clapping of her hands, answers 
are rapidly given around the circle. 


The Helpful Jingle in Number Teaching 
By Caroline Cawthorne 


F ALL the aids to meinory that a teachy 
can use, the jingle seems to stand first 
with the little ones, and I have tricd it aly 
with children of a larger growth with yep, 
satisfactory results. For, ‘‘Men are on\y 
boys grown tall.”’ 
I should like to show here how the littk 
people may be allowed to use their love of th 
jingle to advantage in fixing the fundament, 
facts of arithmetic. 

In a lesson cn spending money, I can gaye 
a great deal of time and monotonous drill hy 
teaching the following nonsensical verse:— 

‘“‘Tommy Jones is such a scholar, 
Knows that ten dimes make a dollar! 
‘But’ says clever Polly Pickles, — 
‘That’s the same as twenty nickels,’ ” 

In dealing with the terms “gross, ”’ “score,” 
“‘dozen,’’ we find it helpful to be able ty 
recall at times the following memorize) 
rhymes :— 

“What is a score? Twelve and eight more; 
And a gross is one hundred and forty-four,” 
“A dozen is twelve—that’s ten and two, 

Or four times three, Vl] prove to you. 
‘What’s half'a dozen?’ did you say? 
Oh, that is six, as plain as day.’”’ 

Then again, in teaching time, introduce tli 
following :— 

“Sixty seconds make a minute, 
If you’ve work to do, begin it: 
Sixty minutes make an hour, 





chain.’’ The teacher stands in 
the middle with the cards upon 
which the new facts have been 
written, and quickly goes around 
the circle with questions to see 
how soon the chain will be broken, 
and into how many parts, the 
children unclasping hands where a 
mistake is made. 

2. Children gather at the front 
of the room. The teacher places 
_a number card face down on each 
desk, and as she claps her hands, 
the children ‘‘fly’’ to the seats, 
grasp card and continue their 
flight to the home ‘‘nest’’ in the 
back of the room, where the fact is 














So work away, with all your power,” 
“Count the hours that make a day 
While we work, and sleep, and play. 
Whether we’d like less or more, 
Iivery day has twenty-four.’’ 
‘*A week has seven days wet or fine. 
A month has four weeks ~— rain or shine. 
And now Ill tell you something true: 
A year has weeks—just fifty-two.” 


In teaching simple measur: 
ments, I tell pupils to measure 
“Father’s foot at home,’ and they 
are delighted to find that their 
answers average the ‘12 inches” 
that is used as the standard in deal 
ing with the linear table; then 
they learn to repeat :— 


“ir ‘ 
stated as teacher touches card. : a 1 z Se wii > ‘‘Here we show you that twelve inches 

3. The children stand at the ; ich is the shortest bear Make a foot that no shoe pinches. 
board. Each child is given four 3. Which is taller, papa bear or mamma bcar ? Three feet make a yard, you know, 
cards of number facts and four are 4. Which is shorter, mamma bear or baby bear? That's the way the tables go.” 
vate him on the floor. At 5, Which chair is the highest ? ‘Teacher writes on her white card: 
the clapning of the  teacher’s , a Kighteen inches—half a yard. 

> 
hands, everyone writes the state- HP --nonce sagen alt Then,” says little Peter Porter, 
ment and answer to each card on 7. Which is higher, papa bear’s chair or mamma bear’s ‘Look! nine inches make a quarter. 
the board, and as these are cor- chair ? And after this is memorized at) 
rected, exchanges the group in 8. Which is lower, mamma bear's chair or baby bear’s lapse from the usual readiness 
hand for those on the floor; and chair ? answer can be easily rectified by 4 
when these are used, for those of reference to ‘‘Peter Porter” 
his neighbors. TALLER SHORTER HIGHER LOWER ‘“‘Pather’s foot.”’ 
i i i ; TALLEST SHORTEST HIGHEST LOWEST . ; 
This game is an incentive to In teaching ounce and pound, tell 


quick, accurate work, since the 
100’s are placed at the top of each 
one’s place at the board and the 
victory is to the one with the 
longest row of them. 





A Number Reading Lesson 


This lesson is taken from “First Journeys in Number- 
land.” by Ada Van Stone Harris and Lilllan McLean 
hema published by Scott, Foresman and Company, 
Chicago, 


Usedt by permission of the publishers, 


of the ball that is a good bouncer 


“I’ve a ball that weighs an ounce, 
And you ought to see it bounce. 
Sixteen ounces make a pound, 
So my ball is light, I’ve found.” 
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water colors. 
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Dramatizing “The Advice of the Father” 







HE Lion, the King of the For- 
est, lay dying in hiscave. At 
his side was his son, the fu- 
ture King of all the Animals. 

The dying Monarch was 
painfully giving him his last 
advice, the most important of all. 

“Flee from the Man,” he said. ‘‘Flee 
always, do not attempt to fight with him. 
You are the absolute Master of all the other 
You may fight them, conquer them, 
eat them if you are hungry; but do not at- 
tempt to fight the Man. He will kill you.”’ 

‘Is the Man so strong’?’’ asked the son. 

“He is not so strong, no,’ replied the 
father. *‘With one blow of your tail you could 
hurl him through the air like the smallest 
animal,”’ 

“His teeth, his tusks; are they so power- 
ful?’ 

“They are quite worthless and ridiculous. 
They are not so strony as those of a little 
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animals. 


mouse,’ 

‘His claws; are they as strong as mine 

“They are contemptible, and at times he 
even allows them to be dirty; no, with his 
claws he could not succeed in conquering you; 
hutremember my last advice, flee always from 
the Man.”’ 

After uttering these words the old Lion 
died. The new King of all the Animals closed 
up the entrance to the cave with stones, and 
climbing to the top of a nearby hill, announced 
the commencement of his reign with three 
great roars. 

The next morning he awoke and set out to 
see the world. He had not proceeded very 
far when he heard a loud, terrible sound, 
something like a roar. He thought it must 
be the Man who roared, But no, it was a 
Donkey which was braying.. The Lion at- 
tacked the Donkey, threw him down and held 
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BY HAZEL DYSART 

him with his powerful paws. 

“Are you the Man?’’ he demanded. 

““No,’’ answered the poor animal, ‘‘T am a 
Donkey, but I have heard it said that some 
Men resemble me.”’ 

‘*Where shall I find the Man?’ 
Lion. 

‘Follow this valley, cross the mountain 
and you will find him on the other side,’’ re- 
plied the little Donkey, 

The Lion released him and continued his 
journey. Suddenly something wound itself 
about his foot. It was a Serpent. The Lion 
held it down with his paw and asked, 

‘Are you the Man?’’ 

‘“‘No,’’ said the Serpent, ‘‘My name is Ser- 
pent; but some men are like me. They have 
crawling ways and are venomous.’’ 

The Lion let the Serpent go and continued 
on his way. As he was crossing the moun- 
tain he saw an animal running, and as he was 
little and not very strong, the Lion seized him 
with the same question, 

‘*Who are you?) Perhaps you are the Man.’’ 

‘Tam the Fox,’’ replied the little animal, 
‘and [am worth much more than the Man 
on account of my cunning. J enter his corrals 
and eat his chickens, and he makes use only 
of what I leave.’”’ 

‘But do you know him?’’ asked the Lion. 

‘Very well,’’ said the Fox. 

“Then come with me,’’ said the King of 
Animals; and together they entered the forest. 

Suddenly a Monkey swung himself into a 
tree above them and made funny faces at his 
lord and master, King Lion. 

‘Is this the Man?’’ asked the Lion of the 
lox. 

‘‘No; but he resembles the Man very much. 
Some think they are brothers, or at least, 
cousins. ”’ 

*Rorward!”’ 


asked the 


cried the Lion with great 
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roars. ~ We must seek him. A being whoy 
sembles the Donkey in intelligence, the Ser 
pent in his crawling and venomous ways, thi 

Monkey in figure, and who is so stupid ag ty 

let the Fox eat his hens must be taught tha! 

am his master. ‘To him! To him!” 

At this, another animal barred the path 
defying the King of Beasts. | 

“Do not speak such evil of the Man, yo, 
savage and barbarous animal. The Man j 
good and noble. He is my companion, }, 
shares his bread with me; at night [ sleep x 
the foot of his bed. If you offend him, yy, 
offend me; if you fight him, I fight at his sid. 
My body will be a shield to stop your claws” 

““You are brave,’’ said the Lion. “Why. 
ever has such a good friend must be good,” 

“The Man has nothing good, unless it ly 
his hens,’’ grumbled the Fox. 

jut a royal Eagle flew down from his lofty 
home and took part in the discussion, | 

‘*Be still, miserable animal!’’ said the Eagle 
to the Fox. ‘‘The Man is an animal of im. 
portance. I say it, who have looked at al! 
things from above.”’ 

The Lion raised his head and asked, 

“Can the Man fly like you?”’ 

““He cannot fly,’’ said the Eagle; ‘but in 
his head, as in a mysterious cage, he carrie 
something that flies higher and farther thav 
I can go.’’ 

‘What is it called?’’ 

‘“Thought.”’ 

‘“‘T have never heard of anything with that 
name,’’ said the Lion. ‘‘But what can the 
Man be? The Donkey spoke of him with con- 
tempt, the Serpent with envy, the Fox with 
scorn, the Monkey imitates him; but the Dog 
defends and loves him, the Eagle respects him 
and my powerful Father feared him. Shall! 
respect his last advice, or shall I seek the Man 
and show him that I am the King of all?” 

The Fox persuaded him to go on. 

‘You are the most powerful of all the 
animals,’’ he said, ‘‘so why should you fear 
the Man, who daily and nightly I trick by 
eating his chickens?’’ 

So the Lion decided to seek the Man and 
fight with him. At last they saw the Man 
riding a horse. 

‘That is the Man,’’ said the Fox. 

“At him!’ reared the Lion, and the fight 
began. At times the Man fled, again he 
would shoot an arrow. Finally, in retiring, 
he led the Lion into a thicket in pursult. 
There was a crash of breaking sticks and the 
Lion fell into a deep pit. It was a trap. The 
top had been covered with sticks and leaves. 
When the Lion realized that he could not get 
out, he murmured in sad tones, 

‘‘My Father had a reason for his advice. : 
should have fled from the Man; but now 1t!s 
too late.”’ 

Around the edge of the pit stood the Mar, 
the Fox, the Monkey and the Dog, and the 
Eagle hovered overhead. The Man fitted at 
arrow to his bow and was about to shoot the 
Lion. But when he saw how bravely the Lio 
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ed the arrow he was seized with pity 


“You are a noble beast; but you are not a 
match for me. I am your master always, be- 
equse of the strength of the Thought which 
jives here,” and he touched his forehead with 
pis hand. ‘‘But if you will promise to go 
hack across the mountains and never again 
iry to fight me, I will let you go.”’ 

‘the Lion bowed his proud head and said, 

“T acknowledge the Man as my master and 
[promise to do as he bids.”’ 

Then the Man freed him, and accompanied 
by the Fox and the Monkey, the Lion set out 
for the Mountains. 

The Dog laid his head on his master’s knee, 
and said, ‘‘What a kind master you are!”’ 

The Eagle flew off to his lofty nest in the 
mountain peaks, saying to himself, 

“The Lion is the King of the Animals, and 
[am the King of the Birds, but the Man is 
the Master of us both.”’ 

Nore: The foregoing fable from the Spanish is here 
presented in the form of a play, each animal to be 
represented by a child. It could be given in the 
schoolroom or on a stage. In the latter case, a little 
scenery could be easily improvised. If played in the 
schoolroom, the teacher’s desk could be used for the 
Lion’s cave, and the young Lion could make his jour- 
ney from one side of the room to the other, meeting 
the other animals as he goes. At the last the space 
between two school desks can be used for the pit into 
which the young Lion falls, If some sort of costume 
is desired, something could be worn to symbolize 
the animal, such as a brown dress and cap with pointed 
ears for the Fox, wings for the Eagle, ruff of fur 
about the neck for the Lion, ete. 


THE PLAY 


Scene: The young Lion stands before his 
Father, who is in his cave. 

Father. Lion—Remember my last advice. 
You are King of all the animals, you can do 
with them as you like; but always flee from 
the Man. 

Young Lion—Is the Man so strong? 

Father—No; he is not strong. With one 
blow of your tail you could hurl him through 
the air like the smallest animal. 

Young Lion—His teeth, his tusks, are they 
so powerful? 

Father—They are not so strong as those of 
a little mouse. 

Young Lion—Are his claws as strong as 
mine? 

Father—No, they are very weak. At times 
he allows them to be dirty. But remember 
my advice. Do not attempt to fight the Man. 

(The Father lies back as though dead and 
the Young Lion pushes a stone in front of the 
cave—teacher’s chair. ) 

Young Lion—Now I am King. I will set 
out to see the world. (Goes a little way; 
then stops. The Donkey brays. ) 

Lion (seizing him)——Are you the Man? 

Donkey No. Tama Donkey. But I have 
heard it said some men resemble me. 

Lion—Where can I find the Man? 

Donkey—Follow this valley, cross the moun- 
tains and you will find him on the other side. 

(Lion goes a little farther. Serpent takes 
hold of his foot-—-hand. ) 
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Lion—Are you the Man? 

Serpent—No; my name is Serpent. 

Lion—Do you look like the Man? 

Serpent—Some men look like me. Like me 
they have crawling ways, and are venomous 
in their dealings. 

(Lion goes on and meets the Fox. ) 

Lion—Are you the Man? 

Fox—I am the Fox. I am worth much 
more than the Man on account of my cunnine. 
I enter his corrals and eat his chickens. He 
can eat only what I leave. 

Lion— But do you know him? 

Fox—Yes, very well. 

Lion—Then come with me. 

(They go on together and meet the Monkey 
making funny grimaces at them.) 

Lion—Is this the Man? 

Monkey—No. I am the Monkey. Some 
think that the Man is my brother, or at least 
my cousin. 

Lion--You come with us, too. A being who 
resembles the Donkey in intelligence, the 
Serpent in his crawling and venomous ways, 
the Monkey in form and whose hens the Fox 
eats, must be taught that I am his Master. 

(The Dog springs in front of the Lion.) 

Dog—-Do not speak so of the Man. He is 
good and noble. He shares his bread with me 
and at night I sleep at the foot of his bed. 
If you offend him, you offend me; if you fight 
him, I fight at his side. 

Lion—You are brave. 
good friend must be good. 


(Continued on page 69) 


Whoever has such a 


Teaching Kindness to Animals 


meet) YOU teach kindness to 
@ animals through pets? Try 
it, if it is at all possible, at 
the schoolhouse. You must, 
of course, arrange some sys- 
tem of feeding and watering the animal, but 
you will find the children eager for these 
honors. 

I don’t approve of pet cats. Cats are germ 
carriers, and give themselves up too easily to 
handling and nursing. A dog makes a better 
pet—a friendly, big, closely-cropped dog; or 





perhaps @ crow would do; or a parrot; or a 


hat. A bat makes an ideal pet. It is clean 
yes, quite, quile clean-—easily cared for, 
ind eats very little. But a raccoon makes 
the hest pet of all. (We are advertising for 
one now for our school. ) 

This is what a friend told me about a pet 
“coon” she once had: 

“Racky was wild at first—oh, so wild! 
but as soon as he found out we were his 
friends, he ‘became as tame as a cat. We 
son let him have the run of the place. In- 
telligent; J thought so! Bobby always brought 
im nuts from town and if the nuts were not 
given to him immediately, he would help 
himself—reach into Bobby’s pocket for them. 
Then he would bring them to me to crack. 
€ would repeat this until ail the nuts were 
faten, One time he put a hot potato into his 
mouth, After that, he would touch his paw 
to the things on his plate, then touch his paw 
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Proud of Their Pets 


to his tongue. You see, he had had his lesson. 
Once I was standing near a low roof. Sud- 
denly I felt two hands catch my cheeks from 
behind. I thought it was Bobby and twisted 
around to see. I found Rack bending over 
me with a twinkle in his eye! We were fond 


of the animal but when he began making 
raids on the chicken roost, we had to give 
him away.’’ 

We feel softer, gentler toward baby things, 


do we not? I encourage the children to bring 
baby animals to school. I try to make them 
understand that they are not to rob nests to 
get them, however. The boy marked X in 
the picture once brought a tiny flying squirrel 
to school. The wind had been high the Sat- 
urday before and had blown the baby from 
its nest. How we enjoyed that unafraid 
wee thing! 

The picture accompanying this chat seems 
to be mostly boys, but if you will look closely 
you will find two baby rabbits squatted on 
two of the boys’ hands. 

There are a number of things children 
should know about grown-up animals, such as 
when and how and what to feed them, how to 
care for them in cold weather, how best to 
locate barns and pens, how to care for a har- 
ness so as to prevent sores, how to drain lots 
etc. I teach these things in my room early 
in the morning—usually as opening exercises. 

There has been an appreciable decrease in 
tin-can-tying in our neighborhood during the 
year, and once, at the beginning of winter, 
two boys brought me word that a man had 
turned an old horse out on the grass for the 
winter. The man knew what this meant and 
so did the boys. Grass even at this distance 
south dies during January and February. 
The boys, at my suggestion, got permission 
from the man to chloroform the animal, and 
—ch, well! ‘‘Faith is the ability to see farther 
tlian the natural eyesight.”’ 







































































EDITOR’S NOTE: This list of humorous stories 
for children was compiled by Miss Grace Fulmer and 
other members of the International Kindergarten Union 
when it met in Buffalo, as a positive means of com- 
We 
take pleasure in publishing this list for use of primary 
teachers and recommend that it be placed in a scrap 


Many parents would be 


bating the influence of the comic supplement. 


book for future reference. 
glad to know of this list. 


STORY BOOKS 
Kathleen Ainslee: 
Catherine Susan’s Little Holiday. 
Catherine Susan and Me’s Counting Out. 
What I Did. 
At Great-Aunt Martha’s. 
Sammy Goes a-Hunting. 
Lady Tabitha and Us. 
Helen Bannerman: 
Little Black Sambo. 
Little Black Mingo. 
Little Black Quibba. 
John Brownjohn : 
Adventures of Miltiades Peterkin Paul. 
Little Miss Muslin. 
Wm. Busch: 
Max and Maurice. Translated from the Ger- 
man by ©. T. Brooks. 
Lewis Carroll: 
Alice in Wonderland. 
Through the Looking-Glass. 
Sylvie and Bruno. 
C. Collodi: 
Pinocchio. Translated by Cramp. 
Walter Copeland : 
The Book of Dolly Land. 
The Book of Little Dutch Dots. 
The Book of Dolly’s House, 
The Book of Ducks and Dutchies, 
Bertha Corbett: 
Sunbonnet Babies. 
L. P. Hale: 
Peterkin Papers. 
J. C. Harris: 
Uncle Remus Stories. 
F. Hey: 
Picture Fables. Translated from the German 
by W. Dielcken. 
Hans Huckebein’s Batch of Odd Stories. 
Clifton Johnson: 
Oak-Tree Fairy Book. 
Harry Neilson: 
The Story of the Gray Goose. 
A. B. Paine: 
Arkansaw Bear. 
Clara Pierson: 
Among the Farmyard People 
Beatrix Potter: 
Peter Rabbit. 
Howard Pyle: 
Pepper and Salt. 
Laura I. Richards: 
Sketches and Scraps. 


SINGLE STORIES 
-Nanny Who Wouldn’t Go Home to Supper. 
‘The Ram and the Pig Who Went into the 
Woods to Live by Themselves. 
Tales from the Far North. Asbjornson. 
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A List of Humorous Stories 


The Sheep and the Pig Who Set up House. 
Peik. 
The Pancake. 
How They Got Hairlock Home. 

Tales from the Ijeld. G. W. Dasent. 
The Three Sillies. 
Chicken Licken, 
The Timid Little Hare, 
Titty Mouse and Tatty Mouse. 
Johnny Cake, 

English Fairy Tales. 

The Wee Bannock. 
Scrape I oot. 

More English Fairy Tales. 
Three Billy-Goats Grull, 
Gudbrand on the Hillside. 
Why the Sea is Salt. 

Not a Pin to Choose between Them. 
The Princess That No One Could Silence. 
The Man Who Was to Mind the House. 
The God and the North Wind. 
Popular Tales from the Norse, 
Little Tuppen. 
The Greedy Cat. 
The Spider and the Flea. 
The Rat Princess. 
Why the Bear Has a Stumpy Tail. 
Tales of Laughter. Wigein and Smith. 
The Sparrow and the Bush, 
Russian Fairy Tales. 


Joseph Jacobs. 


Joseph Jacobs. 


Dasent. 


Bain, 
Three Goats in the Turnip Tield,. 
The Cock, the Fox and the Cat. 


Cossack Fairy Tales. Bain. 
Billy Bee and the Bull. 
Donegal Fairy Tales. MeManus. 
The Silly Jelly-Fish. 
Japanese Fairy Tales. Rinder. 
The Wonderful Tea-Kettle. 
Japanese Fairy Tales. Williston. 


The Travels of a Fox. Outlook Fairy Book. 
‘The Pony Engine. 
Christmas Every Day and Other Stories. 
W. D. Howells. 
Seven at One Blow. 
Hans in Luck. 
Clever Grethel. 
Clever Elsie, 
The Golden Goose. 
The Cat and the Mouse in Partnership. 
Town Musicians of Bremen. = Grimm Bros. 
The Princess and the Pea. ‘ 
The Swineherd. Hans C. Andersen. 
The Story of Epaminondas. 
How Brother Rabbit Fooled the Whale. 
The Little Red Hen and the Grain of Wheat. 
The Little Rid Hin, (Irish dialect verse. ) 
The Gingerbread Man. 
Stories to Tell to Children. 
The Klephant’s Child. 
How the Whale Got his Throat. 
Just-So Stories. 
Mr. Elephant and Mr. Frog. 
Mr. and Mrs. Vinegar, 
Firelight Stories. 
Bluindering Bobby. 
Little Folks. 
An Obliging Donkey. 
Through the Farmyard Gate. 


S. C. Bryant. 


Kipling. 


Carolyn Bailey. 


March, 1907-08. 


The Three Billy-Goats Gruff, 

airy Stories and Fables, 
RHYMES 

Mother Goose. 
Nursery Nonsense, 
Pinafore 
In Merry Mood, 
Golden Numbers. 


Palace Jest-Book. 
-alace. 


Rhymes and Jingles, 
Little Rhymes for Little Readers. 


Seegimilley 


Nonsense Rhymes. 
Child’s Book of Poems. 
Suvar and Spice and All That’s Nice, 
M. W. Tileston, 
Emilie Poulsgop, 
Small Songs for Small Singers (with musiq), 
Neidlinger, 
The Olde Irish Rimes of O’Linn. 
S. Rosamond Praeger, 


linger Plays. 


The April Baby’s Book of Tunes. 
By the Author of Elizabeth and her Ger- 
man Garden. 
The Baby’s Opera. 
Geo. Routledge & Son, New York, pubs, 
PICTURE BOOKS 
Golden Goose Book. 
Story of the Three Bears. 
Story of the Three Little Pies. 
Tom Thumb. 
Johnny Crow’s Garden. 
Johnny Crow’s Party. Leslie Brooks, 
Goops and How to be Them. 
More Goops and How not to be Them. 
Gelett Burgess. 
Hey Diddle Picture Book. 
Queen of Hearts Picture Book. 
The Brownies: Their Book, 
The Brownies Around the World. 
Palmer Cox, 


Caldecott. 


This Little Pig. 
Mother Hubbard. 
Red Riding Hood Picture Book. 

Walter Crane. 
Barnyard Cizcus. 
The House that Jack Built. 
Mary Had a Little Lamb. 
Humpty-Dumpty. 
A Book of Cheerful Cats. 
A, Apple Pie. 
Pretty Peggy. 
Ink Things. 


Denslow. 
J. F. Francis. 
Kate Greenaway. 


Flora Carleton Hagnam. 
Nonsense Book. Edward Lear. 
Afternoon Tea. 

At Home. 

Topsys and Turveys. 
Noah’s Ark. 

The Three Little Pigs. 
Nature Series, No. 23. 
How to to Tell the Birds from the Flowers. 
Denatured Series, No. 24. 

Animal Analogues. 


J. G. Lowerby. 
Peter Newell. 
Ernest Nister. 


~ Under the Window (after Kate (treenaway)- 


Howard Pyle and Robert Williams W 


| daldwin, 


Wiggin and Smith, 


Wiggin and Smith, 
Mary Mapes Dodge. 


E. V. Lucas 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS - 


| Self-Expression Through Posture Drills and Dancing 


Correlating Nature Study and Literature of the Month with Music and Rhythmic Movements 


, BY HARRIET S. 


AUTHOR’S NOTE: The nature lesson ‘for this 
month may seem a little difficult at first glance, but 
if teachers Can recognize in the cecropia moth the fa- 
miliar brownish giant silk-worm that is the wonder 
and admiration of countless classes of children every 
pring, they will probably find that all the needed 
yaterials are at hand. With a little reviewing and 
reading on their part, they can conduct several in- 
teresting and profitable, and, speaking from experi- 
ence, Ladd, fascinating lessons. The outline given 
canbe used in all grades above the third and by 
omitting the hardest parts, can be used in third and 
even second grade. In the lower classes the observa- 
tions would have to be directed by the teacher, but 
even the youngest’ eyes can watch for the coming of 
the moth from the cocoon, and the youngest minds 
can follow and enjoy the life-story of the moth from 
egg to mothhood; the colors can be copied in draw- 
ings; the graceful movements can be imitated in play. 


Moths 
THE CECROPIA 
Materials required: Cocoons; cocoon cut 
open to show the pupa; pictures of eggs, 
larva, pupa (in cocoon) and the adult moth. 


Figure II 


Ifa live moth and eggs can be obtained, 
Many important and interesting points can 
be observed by the children, and the life- 
story outlined below will prove doubly in- 
teresting, , 


Outline of the Cecropia’s Life-story : 


The Cocoon. 

1. Appearance of outside. 

2. General shape. 

8 How and where fastened (lower side 
of twig); kind of trees (orchard and 
shade trees). 

Walls of cocoon. 

5. Ends of cocoon. (The silk is woven 
lengthwise at one end and crosswise 
at the other. A valve at the end 
where the silk runs lengthwise is 
pushed open by the moth in the 
Spring, ) 


_ 


The Pupa. 

1. Wing coverings. 

2. Need of protection 
cocoon, 

The Moth. 

1. Appearance of moth 
just out of cocoon, 

2. J*ood not eaten after 
caterpillar state. 

3. Appearance and col- 
or of moth when dry. 
The Kegs. 

1. Color, size 
shape. 

2. Arrangement. 
The Caterpillar. 

1. Food. Mode of 
feeding. 

2. Color and ornamen- 
tation. 

3. Breathing pores. 

4, Legs. 


and 


by 


strong 





WARDELL, Nathan Hale School, New Brunswick, N. J. 


a. Three pairs of true legs. 
b. Prolegs. 
. Prop-leg. 


ic) 





Figure | 


5. Four molts. 


6, Spinning of cocoon, 
THE PROMETHIA 
The female promethea and the cecropia are 


very much alike in size and coloring. The 
two moths differ in some important points 
however, and children can readily tell them 
apart after 
pointed out. 


these differences have been 
The Cocoon. 

1. Appearance. (The cocoon of the 
promethea moth is fastened toa twig 
with silk and hangs straight down 
from the branch. The pupa wraps 
the leaf around itself and spins its 
cocoon within the leaf.) 

The Moth. 

1. Compare male and female as to size 

and coloring. 
The Caterpillar. 
1. Appearance when first hatched. The 





Figure Ill 
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young caterpillars stay close together 
and eat as fast as possible. 
2. Molting. 
3. Colors of full-grown caterpillar. 
4, Making a cocoon. 

The promethea moths issue from their co- 
coons in May or June. They are found on 
hickory, ash, lilac, cherry, buttonwood and 
other forest and wild trees. The promethea 
moths fly at night as well as in the late 
afternoon, 

OTHER MOTHS 

The Isabella Tiger Moth or Woolly Bear, 
which issues from its cocoon in the latter 
part of May, isa yellowish moth with black 
dots on its wings. The same general outline 
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The Cecropia Moth 


should be followed when studying this moth 
as was used 
important likenesses and differences, 
note the peculiar coloring of the caterpillar. 


Point out all 
and 


for the others. 


POKM STUDY 


Hurt no living thing: 
Ladybird, nor butterfly, 
Nor moth with dusty wing, 
Nor cricket chirping cheerily, 
Nor grasshopper so light of leap, 
Nor dancing gnat, nor beetle fat, 
Nor harmless worms that creep. 
—(", Rosselli, 


Oh, pleasant, pleasant were the days, 
The time, when, in our childish plays, 
My sister Emmeline and I 
Together chased the 


Dance of the Moths. butterfly. 
A very hunter did | 
HIARRIET S. WARDELL, rush 
“oe ; " Upon the prey:— 
Graf eo: | o-: ; | rae - 4 with leaps and 
—— £ _ oe Sa a : spring's 
ye (9. 08 =e @ | @.@ —s- | o. e e-% ee ~ 0. @ Ss] 25 
2-2 202 2 -2- © @ + “D os. ~~. © . ¢ 
| { ier ee l ! @ | > * 
es — = _en << — —s — I followed on from 
brake to bush; 
ac rz ee _ But she, God love 
Eira 6 ¢ : | = | |« = a | her, feared to 
ailian: Ke) 4 Laid € Sa: ae su 
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° The dust from off 
+ N44 - es a _ its wings. 
) a : | 1 { —. ) ony 1 Mee F Be ’ 
od | 4 _ 1 i - / / ‘ds- 
ao” e f je 7 | | ae William Words 
o ~ ~ boi ‘worth. 


POSTURE DRILLS AND EXERCISES 


1. Raise both arms sidewise upward, |e. 


ting finger-tips touch high above heads 
Lower arms slowly. Breathe deeply. Re. 
peat arm movements, imitating the moye. 
ments of a moth’s wings so far as_ possible, 
3reathe deeply after each completed am 
movement. 

2. Run lightly about the yard or room on 
the toes. Repeat the arm movements of Ey. 
ercise 1 much more quickly. In this Case, 
imitate a moth flying. 

3. Run to areal or imaginary flower, stand 
on the toes, bend forward, and pose for ap 
instant as if sipping nectar. 

4. Imitate a moth resting, by bending 
knees and holding the body quiet while slowly 
moving arms up and down. 

5. Combine all of these exercises into, 
free exercise in which children rest, sip nee. 
tar, fly, etc. Allow the children to originate 
other movements. If this exercise is given 
in the yard, a very graceful as well as ben- 
cficial play will result. 


DANCKH OF THE MOTHS 


1. Moths in Flight: Children stand _ back 
lo back by twos. Grasp partner’s fingers, 
Dance around selves toward right hand side 
of the room. Move arms up and down in 
time to music. Two measures. (See IIlus- 
tration I.) 

Continue dancing ara 1d selves, but in op- 
posite directions. Arm movements are the 
same. Two measures. 

2. Selecting Flowers: Drop partner’s hands, 
place hands on hips, and run to flowers, 
Poise an instant only and extend arms in 
vraceful curves at the sides. Continue run- 
ning and poising over flowers for four meas- 
ures. (Children should have visited four 
flowers at end. Illustration II.) 

3. Moths Resting: Kneel on one knee. 
Place hands on hips. Move arms out and re- 
place on hips in time to music. Four meas- 
ures. (Illustration III.) 

4. Repeat Movement 2. 

Make all movements as lightly as possible. 
Have several children kneel on one knee and 
hold hands together to represent flowers for 
Movement 2. Repeat the dance with the 
musie played very softly. Have all move- 
ments as soundless as possible. 


The Cecropia Moth Cocoon 
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The Qucen of the May Kneeling While Her Crown Is Put On. Swect Strains of Music from the Victrola Accompany this Feature 





Our May Day Festival 








JH great day of the school year 
in our building is May Day. 
There is an atmosphere of 
mystery abroad, foreach room 
prepares a special perform- 
ance for the gala day. Prep- 
begin about two weeks before 


arations 
the day, in order to avoid interfering with 
regular lessons. 

We have a beautiful front lawn, made beau- 


lift) by painstaking care. Upon this lawn 
we play at ‘Merry May” once ayear. There 
we flags waving, and ribbons flying. There 
we May baskets of dainty colors and white 
dresses a-flutter. The children are the hap- 
piest of all the year. They work with untir- 
ing zeal and on the great day come laden with 
lluets, long-stemmed violets, tulips, apple 
blossoms, cowslips and lilacs. The flowers 
we brought in the forenoon and placed in 
pans and tubs of water in the cool basement. 
School closes early at noon and the rest of the 
day is given up to revelry. Parents lend their 
assistance and by two o’clock the May baskets 
ae filled and the queen’s chariot and throne 
are decorated with flowers and evergreens. 
The line of march is formed inside the 
building. At the sound of a march from the 
Victrola the procession moves. The queen’s 
attendants come first, carrying May baskets. 
Next the queen appears, riding in her chariot, 
drawn by six small boys in white.- The crown 
hearer comes next, carrying the crown of 
lowers upon a dainty pillow. The queen is 
helped from her chariot by the boys, and 
takes her place in front of the throne. Here 
she kneels upon the pillow and is crowned by 
the crown bearer, to strains of sweet music. 
She then seats herself on the throne, the 








Escorting the Queen to the Throne 





BY DEBORAH M. CHIDESTER 





members of her party grouped about the 
throne. 

Meanwhile, before the crowning, the other 
children follow, two by two, and stop at the 
places assigned to each school at the edge of 
the lawn. 

After the crowning of the queen, comes the 
winding of the Maypole by eighteen girls 
dressed in white. (‘T'welve girls, and upwards 








could be used.) 
a harber’s pole. 


The effect of the winding is 
The girls walk in one direc- 
tion. The pole isunwound at once and the 
strings are set. 

Then follow drills (May basket, flag, dumb- 
bell, parasol), rope jumping and games, all to 
music. Last of all the eirls weave and un- 
weave the pole. In this feature one-half 
the girls go in one direction, one-half in the 
other; the are held in the hand 
next to the pole. This done, the queen is 
helped to her chariot and the procession moves 
around-the Jawn and into the building. This 
line of march is one of the prettiest features 
of the day. 
to take pictures at different stages. 
pictures are in demand, 


strings 


There is a photowrapher at hand 
These 








Winding the Maypole 





The queen and May pole girls are trained 
from the third grade. These girls are about 
the right size. If these two parts are taken 
from the same grade each year all classes are 
given an opportunity for these coveted parts. 

Iixercises given on a lawn must flavor of 
the spectacular and be given with many chil- 
dren in order to look well. Twenty children 
look inadequate in a drill. Forty look better. 
Singing is of little value unless the children 
have one leader and are grouped closely, or 
are protected by a building behind them. It 
is useless to have any declamations or to try 
to make any announcements to the spectators, 
who are on benches, chairs, fire-escapes, 
fences, porches and in near-by windows. 

The Maypole strings are red, white anid 
blue. The white are of muslin. The others 
of oiled calico, all twoinches wide. A simpler 
set should be used for practice. We hemmed 
our good ones. The strings ought to be a foot 
or two longer than the pole and have loops 
sewed in the ends for holding. A spike should 
be run through the loop and used in setting 
the strings in the ground when not in use. 
In the weaving, half the girls go one way, 
half the other. They pass in and out as they 
meet. They should say, ‘‘In, out, in, out,’’ to 
themselves as they go. The unweaving is 
just as easy, if they are sure to start right. 
Strings should be held taut at all times. The 
music can be a rapid march. The girls run 
on their tip-toes in time. 

The pole may be made of iron piping, with 
a pointed piece of wood inserted in the top and 
the whole covered with white. It can be held 
by wire at the top, connecting with trees, and 
stakes at the bottom, or it can be planted. 


(Continued on page 68) 














Parasol Drill by Many Girls 
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BLACKBOARD BORDER OF A SPRAY OF APPLE BLOSSOMS 














The King’s Son and the Hermit 


A Story to be Read, Discussed for Its Ethical Lesson and Dramatized by the Pupils 


ONG ago, many years before 
you and [ were born, there 
liveda King’s Son. He was 
heir to a great kingdom— 
stretching east and west and 
north and south as far as the 
eye could see from the very topmost tower of 
the castle. And the coffers were filled with 
rich jewels, and gold and silver plate, and 
more coin of the realm than even a miser 
would care to count. 

But the King’s Son was not happy. Day 
by day, the more he dwelt upon his unhappi- 
ness, the more sad he became. So he sent for 
the wisest men in the kingdom to come and 
advise him. 

The wise men filled the hall of the castle 
the greatest philosophers and learned men of 
the realm. They spent many days debating. 
Finally one came to the King’s Son and said: 

“Sire, send one hundred and one of your 
soldiers to the Terrible Mountains in quest of 
the Golden Bird with the Silver Throat. His 
continual song rivals all human voices. In 
listening to this wonderful melody you will 
forget your unhappiness.”’ 

In anticipation of the delight promised him 
by the philosophers the King’s Son smiled for 
the first time in seven years. He also caused 
the castle bells to be rung and a royal salute 
of one hundred cannon fired. But when the 
proclamation went forth and it was known in 
the villages that the soldiers must go forth 
on this perilous quest, there was much weep- 
ing among the {people. But the King’s Son 
drank the golden wine of his forefathers and 
would hear neither of delay nor uncertainty. 

Many days passed and there returned only 
one man. True he had the Golden Bird with 
the Silver Throat. The King’s Son was so 
delighted that he did not even ask about the 
others nor care how well or how badly they 
had fared. He withdrew into his most gor- 
geous chamber and took the bird with him, 
closing and bolting the doors so that he alone 
might enjoy its song. 

And the bird sang and the King’s Son was 








BY ELIZABETH ATKINS 


enraptured, for he had never dreamed of any- 
thing half so beautiful. 

“At last,’ he exclaimed, “Loam a happy 
man!”? 

But he had no sooner spoken the words 
than the bird ceased to charm him. He grew 
tired of its song. Finally, in a great rage he 
seized a yolden footstool and flung it at him. 
The sony ceased, for the bird was dead. 

So the King’s Son was no happier than 
before. 

Some days passed and he ayvain summoned 
his philosophers. They debated for many 
hours and at last one came to the King’s Son. 

‘“‘Sire,’’ said he, ‘‘send one hundred and 
one of your picked soldiers to the Terrible 
Meuntairs to pluck for you the Golden Lily 
with the S Iver Leaves. Its perfume is ever- 
lasting, and will make you forget your un- 
happiness. ”’ 

So again the King’s Son sent one hundred 
and one of his soldiers on the quest, and 
again the people of the villages wept bitterly. 
But the King’s Son had neither love nor pity 
in his heart. However, in anticipation of the 
joy to come through the perfume of this mar- 
velous lily, he smiled again and caused the 
bells to be rung and the royal salute to be 
fired. 

After many days, during which the King’s 
Son waited impatiently, one man returned. 
He was alone, but he bore in his hand the 
Golden Lily with Silver Leaves. The weep- 
ing in the villages was louder than ever, but 
the King’s Son closed his heart to it. 

He snatched the lily from the soldier’s 
hand—jealous of its perfume—and retired to 
his apartments. Placing it in a vase, he 
abandoned himself to the enjoyment of its 
delicious fragrance, more exquisite than any- 
thing he had ever imagined. 

“At last,’’ he exclaimed, ‘‘I am 
man!’’ 

But he had hardly said the words when the 
perfume palled upon him and sickened him. 
Knraged, he snatched the lily from the vase 
and flung it into the fire. 


a happy 


So the King’s Son was no happier. than 
before, 

The very next day he called his philoso- 
phers, They again debated for many hours, 

Finally one came to him and said, “Sire, 
send one hundred and one of your soldiers in- 
to the Terrible Mountains and bid them bring 
back to you the mantle of the Mountain King, 
the Cloak of Golden Silk and Silver Velvet, 
When you feel its weight upon your shoulders 
your heart will be filled with happiness, for 
the mere touch of it brings an ecstasy of joy.” 

So the King’s Son smiled again and caused 
the bells of the castle to be rung and the can- 
non fired. And one hundred and one of his 
soldiers marched forth to the sound of drums 
and trumpets, while the people wept in the 
villages. 

After many days had passed, one survivor 
returned, bearing the Mantle of Golden Silk 
and Silver Velvet. This the King’s Son 
placed upon his shoulders. The mere contact 
brought a thrill of delight. He smoothed its 
rich folds with his hands. Every touch re- 
newed the charm, so that he cried, ‘‘At last, 
I am a happy man!”’ 

But he had hardly spoken, when he felt a 
great disgust of the garment come upon him. 
Rage seized him, and in his passion he threw 
the beautiful cloak into the river which ran 
beneath the castle windows. 

So the King’s Son was no happier than 
before. 

His unhappiness waxed with every hour. 
He could bear his misery no longer, and sum- 
moned his philosophers. They deliberated 
for half the day and were at their wits’ end. 

But finally one said, ‘‘Sire, send one hun- 
dred and one of your soldiers to the Terrible 
Mountains, and bid them bring you the 
Diamond in the Crown of the Mountain King, 
which flashes Silver and Gold. As you look 
upon its beauty, in that same moment your 
unhappiness will be dispelled.”’ 

Thereupon the King’s Son felt himself able 
to smile again, and caused the castle bells to 


(Continued on page 73) 
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JHE children of Belgium are 
‘little victims of the war.’’ 
Many of them are without 
proper clothing, many more of 
them are homeless, and all of 
, them are hungry. Leopold 
Bracony, the Italian sculptor, who carved the 
touching group pictured in the center of the 
page, must have felt a keen sympathy for the 
little children of the war zone, for love and 
pity show in every line of this sculpture which 
he has entitled ‘‘Little Victims of the War.’’ 

Look at this sculpture and see what it tells 
vou. Big Sister has fallen asleep while car- 
ing for Little Brother, who cuddles close to 
her for protection. Where is 
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Little Victims of the War 


A Story to Tell Children on Peace Day, May 18 


BY MARY E. JACKSON 


her a whole can of milk, his ration for the 
week. He will go without milk in his coffee 
for some days, but he is a kind-hearted man 
and has a little one of his own at home. 

Baby is satisfied at last for he cries no 
longer. But what about Big Sister and Little 
Brother? All they have had to eat since morn- 
ing was a bit of coarse bread. That was all 
they had yesterday, and for many days. That 
is all Mother can get at the town distributing 
center where she goes daily for food. But 
even though she had a purse filled with gold 
she could get no more, for neither meat nor 
vegetables are to be had. The fields lie idle, 
the factories are closed; the great ships that 





bandages, theirinstruments. If Little Brother 
falls ill the deotors can do little for him, and 
there is no hospital for him to go to. The 
soldiers have taken the hospitals, too. 

Sut do these children sleep out-of-doors in 
the rain, in the bitter cold? No, sometimes 
they find refuge in one of the houses still left 
standing. Often fourteen or fifteen people 
crowd into one small room. There is no heat, 
no beds, no floor covering of any kind. The 
walls are damp, and there are no blankets. 
Is it any wonder that there is much sickness 
and suffering? 

War has made Belgium such an unhappy 
place that many of these poor homeless fami- 
lies have fled to Holland. But 





Father? Where is Mother? 
Why are these children so 
friendless—so alone? If I 
answer all the questions you 
will wish to ask, it will bea 
sad story I shall have to tell 
you; but sad though it be it is 
the real story of many, many 
Belgian children today. 

One year ago these little 
children were as happy and 
well cared for as you. They 
were busy at school and happy 
at play; they had a good home 
and a kind father and mother. 
Now they sleep in the open 
fields, for their home is a 
ruin; they beg for food or go 
hungry; they look for kindness 
from strangers or from people 
as destitute as themselves. 
War has done this. War took 
their father months ago; war 
has sent their brother tramp- 
ing from town to town looking: 
in vain for work; because of 
war conditions their mother 
goes from door to door beg- 
ging for milk for her baby 
who is starving. And that is 
why Big Sister must care for 
Little Brother. There is no 
one else to care for him while 
Mother is away. 





Little Victims of the War 


Leopold Bracony 


even there these poor fugi- 
tives are miserable for though 
there is more food there, it 
is hard to find shelter, 

It is a sad story, is it net, 
this story of war and 
doings? But there is a pleas 
anter part to be told, the part 
of peace. Our great country, 
at peace with the world, has 
tried to help these poor suffer- 
ing Belgians. <A relief ship 
loaded with supplies of all 
soris was sent from New York 
to Belgium in January; 
another was sent in March. 
And there will be other ways 
in which we all can help. For 
children can help as well as 
grown-ups. 


its 


SENTENCES FOR BOOKLET 

(Give each pupil 
duction of the seulpture, 
on page 62. ) 
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Leopold Bracony, an Italian 
sculptor now living in New 
York City, carved this group. 

He calls it ‘‘Little Victims 
of the War.”’ 

Belgian children are victims 
of the war. 

War has made many of them 
homeless and fatherless. 
Many of them are suffering 














“But why is Mother gone 
80 long?” you may say. Poor Mother! 
She meets pitying faces at each door but 
‘verywhere the answer is the same. There 
8 no milk. The cows are all gone; the 
soldiers took them long ago. Must her baby 
starve then? No, she will make one last 
effort, Foot-weary though she is, she 
ttudges along the road to the German camp. 
There on the trash heap behind the tents 
she finds the empty condensed milk cans the 
soldiers have thrown away. She scrapes 
eagerly and offers her finger for the 
sad to suck, Baby gets so little! He cries 
4 _— A German officer who sees the poor 
other at the trash heap pities her and gives 


once brought food to Belgium in exchange for 
her manufactures come no longer, for war has 
closed Belgium’s ports. While the children 
have bread they will not starve, but they are 
hungry—hungry all the time. 

I have no doubt that Little Brother cried him- 
self to sleep because he washungry. And Big 
Sister must be cold, too. See her bare feet. 
Her shoes are worn out and there are no more 
for her. And these children have no bed to 
sleep in, and not even a blanket to cover them. 
No one has blankets; the soldiers took them. 
The soldiers have taken everything that can 
be of service to them. They have taken all 


the doctors’ supplies, all their medicines, their 


for food. 

Many of them lack proper clothing. 

If they are sick the doctors cannot help 
them, and there are no hospitals for them. 

The soldiers have taken all the doctors’ sup- 
plies, and are using the hospitals. 

The babies are starving for there is no milk. 

Many homeless people have fled from Bel- 
gium to Holland. 

These people are called ‘‘fugitives.’’ 

There is food for these fugitives but it is 
hard for them to find shelter. 

Our great peaceful nation is trying to help 
these poor destitute people. 

We hope that peace will come soon so that 
the little children may suffer no longer. 
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The Story of a King Who Was a Hero of Peace 


BY SUSIE M. BEST, Story Teller in Cincinnati Public Schools 


AUTHOR'S NOTE: The Past has been an apotheo- good Christian, and he made the acquaint- said if his girls were not too proud to weayp 
sis of the war deeds of heroes, Why not let the ance of many priests. He saw how much _ it, he was not tuo proud to wear it. 


Future be an apotheosis of their peace achievements? é eae ss : 
. oe a _ ris edt acne, they knew in reading and writing and Though Charles became a good student jn 
seribes the “Peace Years’? of the yreatest of the Numbers. At first he thought that he was many subjects, he never could write wel, 
Yeutons, Charles the Great. too old to Jearn from books; for when he Penmanship was his stumbling block, though 


became interested in education he was fully 
times called Charle thirty years old. But he decided that the 
magne, lived over a children of his nation should be educated even 
thousand years ago. He if the grown folks were not, So he set to work 
l was king of the people \ at founding schools, which was much better 
) who were called Franks, than sacking cities and shedding blood, you 
and who had settled along the banks of will agree. ; 
the Rhine River, between Germany and He compelled the freemen of the nation to 
France, This king became ruler of all send their children to the schools. It was his 
western Europe. chief delight to visit the schools and see the 
History tells us many tales of his children at their studies. But he soon saw 
wars, hat he was vreater even in peace that he did not know what the teachers were 
than in war. So today, instead of tell- teaching, or whether they were doing right 
ing you of his battles and the bloodshed or not. He was ashamed to think that he 
ee aafterion made in the world, I shall knew less than the students of these schools, 
tell -vou ait thus wonderful things he so he made up his mind to learn too. He 
nccomplished in peace. started a private school for himself and his 
This king was a man of remarkable nobles in his palace. He attended his own 
appearance. He was seven times as tall school regularly and became noted for his 
us his foot was long, which made him learning. No truant officer ever had to hunt 
seven feet high, for his foot was twelve him up to know why he was absent. 
inches long. He had a fine, honest face, He studied an old language called Latin, 
long flaxen hair and beard, and large, also law, number, history and penmanship. 
bright blue eyes. He loved to learn about the stars, and grew 
He was wonderfully strong, for it is very wise about them. The study he liked 
said that he could straighten three best of all was history, for that meant stories! 
horseshoes at once, and that he could He did not care to read history from a book, 
fella horse and rider with a blow of his he liked to have the ‘‘Story-tellers’’ tell tales 
fist. to him. Sometimes in the middle of a fine 
He did not care for fine clothes ex- story the dinner-bell would ring. The King 
cept on great occasions. He generally did not want to wait for his dinner, and he 
wore a very simple costume. He said, did not want to wait for the rest of the story, 
“Ivery-day clothes on every day, and so he made a plan: The story-teller should 
party ‘lothes on party days.’’ His finish telling the story while the king ate his 


he tried hard to learn, and was very 
faithful in practice. He even slept 
with his tablets under his head go he 
could practice a little in the early mor. 
ings before he arose for the day’s 
duties. But the hand that could wielda 
mighty sword easily, failed with the 
little pen. He wrote slowly and laly. 
riously, for his muscles were too stiff ty 
move the pen easily when he began ty 
learn. 

Charles formed a club for study among 
the knights of his court. The member 
of this society assumed the names of 
their favorite characters in history or 
story. Charles himself was known in 
the society as David, King of Israel, for 
he liked the story of David the best of 
all. The knights and the king’ had 
great fun, and great profit, in this game 
of “‘making believe’? they were other 
people, 

Charles lived most of his time in 4 
city called Aix la Chapelle. — Here he 
caused to be erected the most magnifi- 
cent church of his times. There are 
some interesting stories told of this 
famous church. The most skilled arti- 
sans of the age were summoned to work 
upon it. The doors and railings were of 
solid brass. It was gorgeously decorated 
with gold and silver ornaments, and rare 
silken hangings. Its columns were of 
pure marble. 




























































trousers and shirt were of linen, and his dinner! At the church services all the officers 
tunie was fringed with silk. He wore King Charles had daughters, and he sent wore costly and beautiful garments. 
leggins, and shoes laced with thongs. them to a school to learn spinning and weay- These were supplied to them at the 
His winter coat was of otter fur, over ing, for in those days it was not thought king’s expense. Charles said nothing 
which he wore a long blue mantle. worth while to teach girls other things. The was too good for God. , 
Sometimes, on very grand occasions, he king’s daughters made a coarse cloth on their Charles was often away from Aix 
wore rich garments of gold-embroidered looms, and Charles was so proud of it that he while the church was being built, bat 
cloth, rare jewels, and a wonderful had his every-day clothes made from it. He he left the work in charge of an over 
crown, seer. This man was 


greedy, and_ wishing 
fs y)} > ) to make some extra 
money he discharged 

a number of the work- 
men, and then com 
pelled them to pay 
him a certain sum of 
LET US money to get thei! 
places again, In this 
way he acquired 4 
large sum of money. 
He hid the wealth in 
some chests in his 
house. One day the 
house took fire. Th 
man was very much 
alarmed and rushed 1! 





Charles lived in a 
time when all the 
world seemed to be at 
war. And you know 
in war times schools 
and education are 
much neglected and 
learning dies out. — It 
died out in those times. 

A world with no 
schools and no books 
would be a very dark 
world indeed, and so 
those days, when men 
were busy with the 
sword, were known as 


HAVE PEACE 

















the ‘* Dark Ages.’’ Peace Tags for Pupils to Make for Distribution on Peace Day +. TLoottel 
No one but priests Trace the designs in cardboard for ss sa ns _. ort wore i by in hi — to save “ ott 
‘ ot] them from buttonhole or elsewhere. In Peace Day, May 15, pupils and Triends may wear ee age ASTIPO 
had an y education. Invitations to Peace Day programs may be written on Peace Day posteards, two designs for which are tre pene aon pare) 
(Continue baad 


Kine Charles was 9 viven elsewhere in this issue. Pupils should make these cards and address them. 
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AL Peace Song for Children 


lent in Words by Virginia Baker Music by Edna Groff Dei!.! 
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The Christ of the Andes 


veozvraphy, please open your books 
to the map of South America, Can 
you find a country called Chili, and 
another named the Argentine Re- 
public? Can you find the city of 
Buenos Ayres? And can you find 
another city named Mendoza? 
Where is it? 

Do you see that Mendoza is near 
the mountains? What mountains are they? 
Yes, the Andes. 

I want to tell you a story about a beautiful 
statue that stands on one of the peaks of the 
Andes near the city of Mendoza. [ am sure 
you want to hear who put it there, and all 
that I can tell you about it. It is a statue of 
Christ and was made out of old cannon which 
were melted at the arsenal of Buenos Ayres 
in the year 1901. It was made by a young 
Argentine sculptor named Mateo Alonso, 

When the statue was all finished, there was 
a great festival at Buenos Ayres. Many 
visitors came from Chili, and from the Argen- 
tine Republic, for both of these countries of 
America were interested in having this beau- 
tiful bronze statue of Christ made of their 
eannon. For they had expected a war, but 
some very wise and good men and women had 
suid ‘‘No, we must not fight each other. We 
must be friends.’’ 

On Easter Sunday just fifteen years ago, a 
good Bishop preached in Buenos Ayres about 
Peace, and said, ‘*Let us make a beautiful 
statue of Christ and place it between our two 
countries where it can be seen by all comers 
and goers. Perhaps this statue will help to 
make us friends and keep us from fighting. 
We know that Christ was the Prince of Peace. 
Did He not say, ‘Blessed are the peacemakers; 
for they shall be called the children of God ? ”’ 

After Easter was over, this good Bishop of 
Argentina and another good Bishop of Chili 
traveled through both countries, addressing 
crowds of men in many towns and villages. 
They said, ‘‘We are friends. We must not 
fight each other. We must put up a beautiful 
monument high on the Andes Mountains to 
remind us of Christ. When Christ was born 
did not the angels sing ‘Peace on earth, to 
men good will?’ ”’ 

‘The Chileans and the people of Argentina 
must never fight each other again.’”’ 

Of course the women helped. They wrote 
letters to their friends. They talked to their 
husbands and sons, saying, ‘‘We do not want 
you to go to war again; we want peace. Why 
should you love to fight? We want you to 
build fine schools for the children, and fine 
churches. We want you to build bridges, and 
ships to carry food to other nations and to 
bring many good things back to us. We 
want you home with us, not off on battle 
fields, killing good men and being killed. We 
want you to make a Treaty of Peace that will 
last as long as these great Andes mountains 
last!’’ 





At last it was decided that there should be 
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BY JENNY B. MERRILL, Pad. D. 


no more war, and that a beautiful statue of 
Christ should be made out of the bronze ob- 
tained by melting the cannon that were no 
longer needed, 

A good woman named Senora de Costa, who 
was president of a large association of women 
in Buenos Ayres, said, ‘We women will work 
now to raise the money to pay for the statue. 
We know it will cost a good deal, but not 
nearly as much as a war would have cost!’’ 

The money was raised, and the young 
sculptor worked hard to make a most beauti- 
ful design. When the statue was completed, 
every one who saw it exclaimed, ‘‘How 
beautifull?’ . 

This figure of Christ is twenty-six feet in 
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Peace Monument Standing Among the Andes Mountains 


height. (Show this height). 
is stretched out in blessing. 

A great festival was announced, and invi- 
tations were sent all over the Argentine Re- 
public and all over the country of Chili, say- 
ing, ‘“‘Come and see the beautiful Peace 
statue.’’ Ministers, bishops, generals, ad- 
mirals, cabinet officers, other officials and 
many private citizens came to Buenos Ayres 
to the festival. The Chilean representatives 
came from Santiago by water, and their boats 
were met by a large fleet of gaily decked 
steamers from Buenos Ayres. For a whole 
week there were parades, and festivities of 
many kinds. Papers called Treaties were 
signed by the men appointed by the Govern- 
ments of both countries. Then on May 28, 
1903, Senora de Costa stood at the foot of the 
statue in the courtyard of the college, with 
an audience of great men and women about 
her. She urged that this statue be carried to 
the Andes Mountains and up as high as pos- 
sible, and placed on the boundary line be- 
tween the two countries. Many- people 
wanted this beautiful statue to be kept in 
Suenos Ayres. Some said, ‘‘It is so far to 
Mendoza, and it will cost much to carry the 
statue. Perhaps it will be injured.”’ 


His right hand 


“No, no,”” replied the good lady, “Opp 
quarrel was about the boundary between Chil 
and Argentina. We must put this Statue just 
us near the boundary line as we can, and 
never quarrel about the boundary again,” 

Nearly a year after the festival at Buenos 
Ayres, the statue was taken by rail to the city 
of Mendoza. Soldiers and sailors helped with 
ropes to pull it up the mountain. You know 
the Andes are very steep, and sometimes the 
mules stumbled, but the men were on the 
watch, Such a statue was very heavy, and 
weighed many tons. 

[ must tell you about the base of the statue, 
On it rests a sphere of granite which weighs 
fourteen tons. On this sphere the outlined 
map of the whole world is sketched just as on 
our sphere here in school, because the South 
American people wanted all the people of the 
world to believe in their love of peace, and in 
the Prince of Peace who had said two thousand 
years ago, ‘‘ Blessed are the peacemakers,”’ 

The figure of Christ stands on this sphere, 
as you can see in the picture. At the base 
there are two bronze tablets, one of which 
was given by the Workingmen’s Union of 
Buenos Ayres, and the other by Working 
Women. You will want to know. what is in- 
scribed on these tablets. Upon one there isa 
record of how and where and when the statue 
was made and erected. But what would you 
have put upon the other? (Let children sug- 
gest.) Well, your suggestions are good, and 
now I will let you write the very words that 
are inscribed on the tablet. Take your book 
of Memory Gems and write the words, for! 
am sure you will all want to remember and 
tell the whole story to your friends. 


Inscription 
Sooner shall these mountains 
crumble into dust than Argentines 
und Chileans break the peace to 
which they have pledged themselves 
at the feet of Christ the Redeemer. 


- Adapted from the pamphlet of The American Peace 
Sociely, on “The Christ of the Andes.’’ 


AUTHOR’S NOTE: ~—In telling this story to chil- 
dren old enough to understand what it is to arbitrate, 
a fact should be explained, that the King of England 
was the arbitrator of the boundary line. Explain that 
eminent lawyers and geographers examined both sides 
of the question with great care and their decision was 
cheerfully accepted by Chili and Argentina. These 
two countries wisely decided to stop building great 
battleships and to reduce their armies; and to turn 
over for commerce a part of each fleet. 

With the money saved from unnecessary wat, they 
have improved the roads of both countries, and have 
built a break-water that was much needed in the har- 
bor of Valparaiso. They have built also a great trans 
Andean railway through the heart of the mountains, 
which brings the two capitals within eighteen hours 
of each other, and thus helps to bind them together 
by trade and travel. 





Give Peace Again 


O God of Love, O King of Peace, 
Make wars throughout the world to cease. 
The wrath of sinful men restrain. 
Give peace, O God, give peace again! 
—H. W. Baker. 
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Only the Golden fiule of Christ Can Bring the Golden Age of Man—Frances E. Willard 











This portrait of Christ 1S take nm from the « entral figure in I fofmann’s famous painting “Christ and 
the Rich Young Man.” In the National headquarters of the W. C. T. iF at Evanston, Ill, hangs 
this portrait with the motto as five 7 here in letters of gold. Just before she died Frane es Willard asked 
to see this portrait of Christ and gave directions to have the words of the motto put under it. This was 
her last mes age to the world. 


or . 1 
Thi picture may be cut from the m ipazine and mounted ona gray mat and hung; or covered with 


and framed in black passe partout binding. 





The Junior Civic Leagues of Virginia 
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BY J. H. BINFORD, Executive Secretary of the Co-operative Education Association of Virginia 


EDITOR’S NOTE: Within a few years organizations 
have becn formed in schools under a variety of names, 
for various purposes, all pertaining to the good of the 
school and home, and the community at large. We 
have been interested in telling our readers about these 
organizations, as they are becoming a very vital factor 
in the progress of a school. We might recall the “Home 
Builders,” described in November, 1914, and “How 
Country Life Clubs Made for Community Centers,” in 
April, 1915. 
ing organizations formed among pupils, we may speak 


In connection with these articles describ- 


of those which deal with organizations formed between 
teacher and patrons, as, “Parent and Teacher Associa- 
tion Work in a Small Town,” in January, 1915, and 
“A Mothers’ Club and What Came Of It,” in April, 1915. 


StioW of us realize the possibili- 
tics of the school. We spend 
our time keeping order and 
doing the drudgery of the 
classroom. We wear our lives 
away with these deadening 
things, when connected with our work are all 
those things that make life large and lovely. 
Why should we not live with our pupils and 
be their friends and companions? Why should 
we not weave our hopes and aspirations into 
their lives, so that in years to come they may 
look back with gratitude and pleasure upon 
our efforts? 

When I became a State work- 
cr I missed not only the petty 
annoyances of the classroom 
but the pleasure of that daily 
contact with the boys and 
girls. Could I, from a central 
office, touch the life of the 
country boy and girl? 

I tried, and the result is the 
Junior Civic League move- 
ment. We have three hundred 
of these student organizations 
in our state and the movement 
is still growing. 

What is a Junior Civic 
League? You are familiar 
with the literary society and 
with ‘‘Friday Afternoons.”’ 
The league is both of these, sociation. 
hut it is a great deal more. 

First of all,it is an organization with officers 
elected quarterly; a Constitution and By- 
Laws in pamphlet form; regular meetings; 
an official button bearing the motto The Best 
For Our School ; and an obligation to be com- 
mitted to memory by each member. 


OBLIGATION 


I solemnly promise to be a true and faithful 
member of the league. I will try to obey the 
rules of the school and do my duty in my classes. 
On the school premises I will use no vulgar or 
profane language; will defend the weak against 
the strong; protect the property of the school ; 
and be polite in all my dealings with teachers and 
classmates. I will remember that my body is the 
temple of the Spirit of God and will strive to 
keep my body strong, healthy, and my spirit above 
reproach. I will honor and obey my father and 
mother, and will try to make home the dearest 
1 will State 

true to the flag, and emulate as 
men who have 








spot on earth. love and serve my 
and country, be 


best I may the great made our 


country the land of the free. 





Jennie Eggleston 


Winner of ten-dollar prize for sew- 
ing offered by the Co-operative As- 


Secondly, do not forget that the Junior 
League is adapted to every type of school. 
A Junior Leaguer from one of the best and 
largest high schools in the state addressed 
an audience of 2,000 teachers at the 1913 
Nducational Conference, on 
the work of this organization. 
But the best Junior League 
work is done in’ the small 
country schools. Here is a 
typical report forwarded to the 
Co-operative Education Asso- 
ciation by a one-room school 
in Lunenburg County. 


Report of Mosses School 


The Mosses School Club was 
organized November 11, 1912, 
with a membership of eight, 


which afterwards increased 
to eighteen. 
There were nine regular 


meetings held, in which the 
suggested program was follow- 
ed as far as was practicable. 

The girls helped to keep the interior of the 
building clean and in order, while the boys 
helped to clear away the underbrush and keep 
the yard cleaned. 

The Club held an exhibit at 
the close of the school session 
and the League awarded 
prizes for the best sewing and 
for the best work on axe 
handles and butter paddles. 


The members of the Club 
sold pins and raised $3.50, 
which was spent fora flag 5 
by 8 feet. In addition to the 
flag they also raised $3.60 to 
be invested in large framed 
pictures of Lee and Jackson. 
SCHOOL IMPROVEMENT 

ACTIVITIES 

A cardinal feature of the 
Junior Civic League is the pro- 
motion of school loyalty. Each 
league pledges to hold at least 
one entertainment to raise 
funds for school betterment. 
When the teacher wishes to beautify the 
school grounds or class-rooms the league mem- 
bers help, for it is their school as well as 
the teacher’s. To show how these leaguers 
help in school improvement we give here a 
summary of the Junior League work in one 
county where the vast majority of the schools 
is of the one-and two-room type. 


Summary of Junior League Work in Prince 
William County 


Number of organizations. 26 
Average membership 26 
Amount of money raised for school im- 
provement $626.84 


How the money was expended: 

Two schools purchased pianos; two pur- 
chased organs; twelve bought pictures; six 
secured libraries; fourteen improved school 
grounds; eight purchased flags; seven bought 
athletic supplies; two' established school gar- 
dens; one purchased manual training equip- 
nent. 





CHILDREN’S READING COURSES 
One of the best features of the Junior Ciy;, 
League work is the Reading Course. Eyer 
year four good books are designated for ek. 
mentary, grammar and high school pupik 








Junior Civic League Connected with a One-Room Rural School 


All league memhers who complete the reading 
course are awarded handsome certificates 
bearing the signatures of prominent State 
officials. At many school closings in 1914 
pupils were made glad by being awarded 
these certificates. In one school 127 pupils 
received them. 
PRACTICAL HDUCATION 

Perhaps the most important feature of 
Junior League work is the introduction of 
practical work in the smaller country schools, 
lew Virginia teachers of one and two-room 
schools are qualified to teach regular courses 
in agriculture and domestic science. In the 
vast majority of communities public senti- 
ment, I regret to say, forbids the introduction 
of regular classes in these subjects. In order 
to pave the way for better things the Co- 
operative Education Association is introduc: 
ing this work among: country schools in the 
following manner. 


(Continued on page 72) 
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Articles Made by Junivr Leaguc Boys 
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The Elephant 





HE study of animals is always 
an interesting one to children, 
if pursued in the right way. 
But if, as has occurred per- 
haps in the memory of some 
of us, the children are asked 
toread from their textbooks an account of 
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We know a much better way now to obtain 
the enthusiasm of children, especially in 
so fascinating a subject as that of animals. 
Instead of pursuing the old uninteresting 
way, take them on a trip to a zoological gar- 
den and let them watch the animals, feed the 
bears and monkeys, and then let them tell us 
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Gymnastic Stories and Rhythmic Plays for Primary Children 


BY BERTHA L. SWOPE, Director of Physical Education, East Cleveland, Ohio 


The Tall Giraffe 








before the performance begins. Perhaps 
some of us have never seen a kangaroo 
or the tall giraffe, because they do not live 
in this country. Their home is far away in 
other lands, and it is only when the cireus 
comes to town, or when we can go to the city 
**200,’’ that we have this splendid opportunity. 
So let us go early and have plenty of time to 
watch them. 


Rhythms— 

1. We go to the circus. 

All stand in the aisle. Skip around the 
room several times with windows open; or on 
pleasant days skip to the yard. 

2. We buy several bags of pop corn and 
peanuts so that we may feed the animals. 
After emptying one bag on the way, we in- 
flate and burst it. 

Face open windows and with closed lips, 
take several deep breaths. Exhale slowly and 
steadily. Deep breathing exercises are one of 
the most efficient means of improving the 
posture. 

3. First, we watch the elephants eating and 
drinking. These animals are very gentle 
and kind in disposition and are not put into 
cages. Indeed, they often assist the men of 
the circus to move heavy loads, as cars and 
cages. 

Stand in the aisles; or in circle formation 
if the lesson is given in the yard. 

3end forward with hands together, repre- 
senting the elephant’s trunk. Raise arms 
high overhead as if tossing trunk high. This 
is shown in the accompanying illustration. 
This can be made a vigorous stretching 
exercise. 

4. We then go to see the big brown bear 
which has been trained to dance. 

All form a circle. Choose one to represent 
the bear and have him stand inside the circle. 
A strap or string may be fastened to the 
bear, and in time to some quick music, he 
dances around the circle, after which all 
imitate him. 

5. We throw him some peanuts. 

On “‘One’”’ take nuts from the bag; on 
“Two’’ throw them to the bear. 

When the bay is empty we may inflate and 
burst it. 

Take adeep breathing exercise. After re 











Circus Horses 





peating several times, all clap hands together 
loudly. 

6. The kangaroo is a most interesting 
animal. It has small forelegs, and very 
strong hind legs, all for a good purpose as we 
shall see when we watch how this animal 
travels. It does not walk on four feet, but 
instead, takes long leaps over the ground on 
these hind legs. Perhaps we shall see how 
the mother carries her young ones. She has 
a cozy pocket on her breast in which the 
babies are tucked away, snug and safe, and 
are thus carried from place to place without 
harm. 

Stand with arms held up to chest represent- 
ing the forelegs. From the squatting posi- 
tion, take long leaps forward around the room, 
or yard, landing always on the balls of the 
feet. 

7, Let us now go and watch the tall giraffe, 
the animal with the very long neck. This 
animal, when at home in his own country, 
eats the leaves from tall trees. 

Raise the clasped hands high over head, 
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Walking the Tight-Rope 








8. Over here is a large cage containing two 
tigers. They are weaving back and forth 
from side to side as if they were very restless 
and tired of being shut up in a cage. It 
seems too bad that they must be caged all the 
time when I am sure that they are wanting 
to roam at large in their native forest. 

All stand astride with hands on hips. Bend 
trunk forward, keeping back straight, and 
turn body from side to side. This is an effec- 
tive trunk exercise. 

9, There is always a cage full of funny 
monkeys to amuse the boys and girls. They 
are leaping over each other and having great 
fun. 

Vault over seats, landing on balls of feet. 
Do this always on count in order to avoid con- 
fusion and too great noise. It is a splendid 
leg and abdominal exercise and should be 
given often to counteract the effects of sitting. 
Sesides, it is always a favorite exercise 
with small children. 

10. There is also a group of cunning’ little 
prairie dogs which one can see from the train 











Stand with knees slightly bent, arms raised 
in front of chests as forepaws, then tum 
heads from side to side. Count slowly for 
this exercise. 

In another part of the tent, there isa 
group of beautiful peacocks, which spread 
their lovely, shining tails for us to admire, 
and walk around so proudly when we notice 
them. 

Stand very erect, heads held high; place 
the fingers together in front of chest and 
make a sweeping movement outward and up- 
ward with arms, until they are in a horizontal 
position at sides, representing the spreading 
of the tail. Then walk around the room, 
raising the knees high and placing the feet 
down carefully at each step. Raise and lower 
arms slightly while walking. 

12. There are some dear little Shetland 
ponies, and for five cents we are permitted to 
have a ride. 

Stand with left foot forward, hold the reins 
in front and bend alternate knees forward, 
or gallop around room or yard, to music. 
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being careful to hold the heads erect. Walk when one travels out west over the prairies. 3. We will now go on into the big circus | . 
around the room, or around the circle in the They sit up in such a funny way, turning tent where we hear the band playing. We 
yard. This is a good stretching exercise. their heads from side to side, listening to imitate the big bass drum. i 
(See illustration on preceding page. ) know if any harm is coming to them. (Continued on page 72) ‘* 
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Teaching Little Fingers to Draw with Skill and Ease--X 


BY D. R. AUGSBURG 


pIRECTION—-INWARD AND OUTWARD 
CURVES 


HERE are three directions: the 
} vertical, the horizontal and the 
| oblique. These directions are 
| represented in our language 
by many different words. 
There are perhaps over a hun- 
dred that mean or imply these three direc- 
tions. Some of the words are given here. 
(Read from left to right. ) 





Vertical Horizontal Oblique 
height length diagonal 
altitude base hypotenuse 
plumb level bevel 

cliff plain slope 
precipice plateau mountain side 
bluff flat incline 
waterfall lake rapids 

wall floor rool 

post heam brace 

pier virder truss 

column architrave pediment 


Direction in drawing is indicated by lines, 
the straight and curved, each of which may 
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take the vertical, horizontal and oblique direc- 
tions. The standard of direction is the quad- 
rant, and was the subject of the article in the 
April number. 

For the teaching of direction procure three 
straight sticks about eighteen inches Jong 
and a barrel hoop. Cut the barrel hoop into 
six equal parts and then we are ready for 
work, The straight sticks are for the pur 
pose of teaching the straight, and the curved 
sticks the curved directions. 

Teach each direction first by observation, 
that is by showing the direction; second, by 
action, by acting the direction; third, by rep- 
resenting the direction on the blackboard; 
and, fourth, by the pupils representing the 
direction on the blackboard and on paper. 
For example: 
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Observation—Stand before the class with a 


straight anda curved stick behind you. Show 
the straight stick to the class and say, ‘‘This 
is a straight. stick.’’ Show the curved stick 
and say, ‘‘This is a curved stick.’’ Do this 
several times, emphasizing the words straight 
and curved, Make the lines in pantomime, 
and point to them on an umbrella and other 
articles. 

Action— Hold the two sticks before you. 
Ask a pupil to touch the straight stick; an- 
other to touch the curved stick. Ask pupils 
to bring, to place, to give, to get, to take, to 
find the curved stick and the straight stick. 

Ilustration Draw on the blackboard with 
the side of a piece of crayon (about an inch 
long) the capital letter D, and ask a pupil to 
point to a straight line and a curved line. In 
like manner use the letters P R and B. Draw 
on the blackboard a landscape similar to F, 
and have the pupils point to the straight and 
curved lines of the hills, slopes and plains. 

Representation—Have pupils represent ex- 
ercises in straight and curved lines similar to 
those given in learning the outward and in- 
ward curves. 

OUTWARD AND INWARD CURVES 

Single curves curve outward or inward. 
Outward curves look like the outside of an 
egg, a bowl or a saucer. Inward curves look 
like the inside of an eggshell, a bowl] or 
a saucer, 

The straight lines, together with the out- 
ward and inward curves, give shape to the 
surface of the earth, to the plains, hills and 
valleys, and to the landscape of all. In F 
(Fig. 1) observe that the bluff on the left, the 
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hut, the tree, the outline of the foreground, 
the distant hill and mountain are all of out- 
ward curves, while the bluff on the right, the 
hut, the tree, the two slopes, and the right 
slope of the mountain are all inward curves. 
A hill may be thought of as an outward curve, 
and a valley as an inward curve. 













The line indicates the surface. <A vertical 
line indicates a vertical surface; a horizontal 
line, a horizontal surface; an oblique line, an 
oblique surface, and a curved line, a curved 
surface, 

The inward and outward curves are taught 
as follows: 

Place two of the curves on the floor in 
front of the class as in drawing A and gay, 
‘“These are inward curves.’’ Place them as 
in B and say, ‘‘These are outward curves. 
Place three curves as in C, and then as in D, 
and say the same. Do the same with four 
curves, forming a square. 

Place the curves as in A and B, and ask a 
pupil to point to two inward curves and to 
two outward curves. Do the same with C D 
and E. 

Draw A BC D and Eon the blackboard and 
drill the class on the inward and outward 
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curves. Draw landscape F on the black board 
and lead the pupils to see the inward and out- 
ward curves of the cliffs, the hills, the slopes, 
the huts and the trees. Show a plain finger 
ring to the class and lead them to see that 
the outside is an outward curve and the in- 
side an inward curve. 

Give a pupil a saucer and ask him to find 
the outward curved surface and the inward 
curved surface. Do the same with a bowl, a 
cup, a hat, a jar and similar objects. 

But first show the class how. Draw on the 
blackboard two light horizontal lines about 
eight inches apart. Between these two lines 
draw with the side of a piece of crayon (an 
inch long) three H’s as shown in A B and C, 
illustration 3. Draw one with straight lines, 
one with outward curves and one with inward 
curves. This is to show, the pupils how. 
Now draw J on the blackboard with light 
lines. ‘‘George go to the board and draw 
the first H with straight lines; the second 
with outward curves; and the third with in- 
ward curves.’’ Let the class do the same on 
either paper or the blackboard. 

In like manner draw the letter A as shown 
inKandD. The letters M N V Y and W are 
other letters that may be used. 

Draw, and require the class to draw, a ball, 
a post, a wigwam, a tree, and similar objects 
on a flat surface, an oblique surface, an in- 


(Continued on page 70) 
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WONDER how many 
of you know anything 
about Newfoundland. 
Perhaps you have seen 
or heard of Newfound- 
land dogs and know 
What they are like. Very few of the 
bie fellows are left here now as they 
have been bought up and taken to 
other countries. A good Newfound- 
land dog is like a Saint Bernard, only 
it is black in color and has a curly 
coat. You know what an intelligent 
doy it is and what a firm friend and 
playmate, 

Let me tell you a little about New- 
foundland, but first [ must tell you 
how to pronounce it. Say New-found-land; 
this is the correct way, and the way that the 
people who live here pronounce it. Why do 
we pronounce it so?) When it was first found 
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The Newfoundland Dog is an Intelligent Playmate 


and touches the trees, many of them put on 
heautiful colors, mostly in red and orange. 
The scenery is very fine. The inland undula- 
tions are in many places covered with thick 
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A Study of Newfoundland—the “Norway of America” 


BY HENRY W. LE MESSURIER, St. John’s, Newfoundland 


men come from the United States 
during the summer to enjoy the sport 
of salmon fishing, and in the fall ty 
hunt the caribou or reindeer whic) 
abound in thousands in the interioy 
of the country. 

I must tell you about the fisheries 
which are the mainstay of Newfound. 
land. The codfish is every where 
abundant, and if you were here yoy 
would see the fishermen going out in 
their small boats to catch the cod, 
using for bait a little fish called cap. 
lin, herring or squid, which comes to 
the shore at different times, The 
boys go fishing with their fathers as 
soon as they are able to haul up acod. 
fish. They get up before daylight to go to 
the fishing grounds and often do not return 
before dark. They work hard and the girls 
help their mothers to cure the fish when it js 






























brought home, About St. John’s many of the 
people sell their fish fresh. They come to 
town with small carts drawn by ponies, the 
women driving them, and sometimes they 


moss which the caribou deer feed on. Wild 
fruits are abundant, and you can pick a bas- 
ketful in a very short time. Newfoundland 
is sometimes called the ‘‘ Norway of America, ’’ 
it has such large bays and arms of the sea haveaselection of cod, herring, salmon, eggs 
which reach inland for some and poultry. 
a distance. Some parts of the Some of the fishermen go in large schooners fj | 
coast are dotted with small is- to the Grand Banks which lie off Newfound § 
lands, and in Notre Dame Bay land. These Banks are not what some people 
you can travel for some time think they are, mud flats, but are patches of J 
in asteamer through anarchi- sea bottom covered with water of ashoaler § 
pelago, wondering every now depth than the surrounding ocean. It is just | 
and then where the next open- deep enough for a vessel with a long cable to 
ing will appear. anchor there. ‘I he schooners stay until they 
Srna atroames and lakes catch a load or until their bait is gone, Other 
abound, teeming with various schooners go to Labrador, which is to the 
kinds of trout, and plenty of north of Newfoundland, and spend the months 
salmon are to be found in the °f July, August and September, hundreds of 
larger rivers. Boys, and Miles from their homes, fishing, and bring the 
often girls, that live in St. catch to their homes to cure. 
John’s, when wanting a good The herring fishery at Bay of Islands com- 


by John Cabot, five years after Columbus 
discovered America, it was called ‘‘The New- 
found-isle,’’ then ‘*The New-found-land,”’ 
and afterwards ‘* New-found-land,’’ and until 
lutely the name was written New Found Land. 











° . » ° 2AG j a 1 . j i. 
The Fisheries are the Mainstay of Newfoundland time, take their fishing rods mences in October and continues until Hd . 
and baskets and go to the Uaty. Many vessels come from the a 
Where is this island? Take your map of nearby lakes or streams, and bring home a ie to ae fish — aaa | : 
North America and look at the right hand basket of fish. If you want to enjoy a treat 12 the arms o the picturesque Bay of islands, § 
Often the fishermen have to fish through the jf 


just come on a vacation trip to Newfound- 
land. You can leave New York on a Satur- 
day, calling at Halifax, where you stay fora 
few hours, and arriving at St. John’s early 
the next Thursday. After you get to St. it. 
John’s you can roam about the 
surrounding country, enjoying 
the picturesque scenery, the 
little hamlets nestling in the 
different coves, and see the 
quaint fishing folks, and their 
homes and drying places for 
curing the fish. You can also 
enjoy delightful and bracing 
air. 

And when you come to St. 
John’s ask to be shown the 
historic spots, where the old 
forts stood, and where the 
English fought the French 
and drove them out of the Hill 
fortifications. Many sports- 


corner and you will find it lying across the 
Gulf of St. Lawrence. It is the most eastern 
land of North America. The nearest land to 
the east of it is Ireland, distant 1700 miles. 
There are quite a number of telegraph cables 
hetween these two places over which the news 
of the world is carried every minute. It is 
quite a large island, being the tenth largest 
in the world. If you want to judge of its size, 
you can look at the map of New York; it is 
almost as big as New York. It is one-third 
larger than Ireland, three times as large as 
Holland and twice as large as Denmark. New- 
foundland is a British Colony and is ealled 
the Ancient Colony because it is the oldest 
Colony of Britain. 

Newfoundland is very much like Norway. 
It has not very high mountains, but it is made 
up of hills and valleys which are covered with 
spruce and fir trees and among them you will 
see the white maple, aspen and mountain ash. 
In the autumn when Jack Frost comes alone 


ice and the nets freeze. How would you like 
to haul nets out of the water when Jack Frost 
is biting hard? The fishermen do not mind 
When their mittens freeze they dip them 
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A Fishing Hamlet Nestling in One of the Many Coves 
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into the sea to take the frost out, 
then wring them out and put) them 
on dgadin. 

Quite a number of people engage 
in lobster fishine. The lobster is 
caught and sent to a cannery where 
itis boiled and the flesh picked out 
and put into cans which are her- 
metically sealed. 

In the month of January the Arctic 
current, which flows from Greenland 
down the shores of Labrador and 
Newfoundland, brings the Arctic ice 
along, and around the twelfth of 
March the sealing steamers leave for 
the ice fields to catch seals. The 
seals come down on the floe, which is 
in great sheets; the steamers go into the floe 
where the seals are known to be and the men 
go out on the ice and kill the seals, This 
ig a hazardous business and sometimes the 





' igh We eres 
OUTDO ViIbI NEW OUND LAND. 
On: ee ee ie 


Fishing Village Two Miles from the City of St. John’s 





men are overtaken by blizzards. During last 
year’s fishery many men lost their lives. But 
the dangers of sealing do not deter men from 
voing; they are a hardy people and fearless. 





Although Newfoundland has been 
along time settled, the number of its 
people is only 240,000. They came 
from England, Ireland, Guernsey, 
Jersey, and a few from Scotland, 
and dropped into scattered places 
along the coast. In some places you 
hear people speaking in the dialect 
of Devonshire, others in that of 
Somersetshire, and you cannot mis- 
take the descendants of the Irish. 
In many of the out-of-the-way places, 
some people have never seen a horse. 
A good story is told of a man who 
many years ago bought a horse in 
St. John’s to use for hauling wood 
in the winter. He put it on a small 
uninhabited island during the summer where 
there was good feeding. A fisherman who 
happened along saw it, and as a fisherman 


(Continued on page 77) 


Traveling in Imagination 


A Trip to the Exposition 


By Effie G. Belden 

HE opening of the Panama-Pacifie Ex- 

position offers a fine opportunity for 

connecting geography with current 
events. As my class needs a general review 
of geography, the following plan is to be 
used, taking as much time as is needed—two 
months at least. 

The class has been asked to collect all the 
articles possible bearing on the Exposition. 
While these are being’ gathered, routes from 
the children’s home to the Fair will be dis- 
cussed and the route which we as a class 
would take will be chosen. The price, the 
scenery, the points of interest passed and the 
convenience will all be taken into considera- 
tion. This, of course, will involve the consul- 
tation of time-tables which can easily be se- 
cured from the various railroads. 

Following this, articles dealing with the 
general plan of the great fair will be discussed 
and all illustrations will be placed on a piece 
of burlap kept for this purpose. The archi- 
tecture will occupy one day. (The ‘‘ Review 
of Reviews”’ for February will contribute to 
this day’s work.) The architects, sculptors, 
etc. will be noted briefly. The members of 
the class will choose their favorite building: 
and group of statuary from among: the illus- 
trations obtainable. As well as they can they 
will tell why they chose that particular one. 

Next the different countries will be taken 
up, One at a time. The class will consider 
themselves citizens of each country in turn 
and try to determine what they would wish 
fo send to a world-wide exhibit which would 
fairly represent their industries, productions, 
Customs, history, civilization and natural 
Scenery. This will lead to a study of the dress 
and habits of the people, the most noted 
events in their history and something of their 
architecture. Ags each country is studied, all 
‘the articles which deal with real exhibits 
from that country will take their place on the 
‘Screen, 

Tam hoping that this method of review 


will make clear to these future citizens the 
value of such an exhibition now and then in 
the world’s history, and the great interde- 
pendence of the nations. It must surely leave 
in their minds a greater respect for the other 
nations and a more permanent sense of their 
reality than most grade pupils seem to possess. 


A: Trip to Niagara Falls 
By Elizabeth Reese Little 

| eceamarmaece should awaken an_inter- 

est in humanity. An accurate re- 
counting of seaports, imports, exports, 
principal rivers, ete., without a feeling of 
interest in and association with these things 
is valueless. Such knowledge, too, takes less 
time to forget than vo acquire. But to learn 
about a country, city, river or village in such 
a way as to arouse the imagination, awake 
the desire to visit, to know more, is to teach 
geography in a vital way. 

This lesson is designed to interest the 
child in exploring his own country; to 
broaden his vision in a concrete way by 
‘‘ylaying’’ an experience which is in his 
power to bring about in reality. If he takes 
the trip that this lesson plans, the planning 
will give him added power of appreciation ; 
at any event it will enable him to read arti- 
cles and observe pictures about such a trip 
more intelligently. If enthusiastically pre- 
sented, it ought to give a desire to travel and 
to know more about places where one can 
hope to travel. 

The materials used in this lesson are rail- 
road folders, postcards, or. kodak views, of 
Detroit, Buffalo, Niagara Falls, and of the 
Cleveland and Detroit boat, ‘‘Cleveland III. ’’ 

The first lesson consists of exhibiting post- 
cards, having a free. discussion of points of 
interest and locating on map cities and lakes 
passed en route from our town in Ohio to 
Niagara Falls. In the arithmetic lesson 
calculate the distances to places to be visited 
from your town, according to the railroad trip. 

For the second lesson the pupils are pro- 
vided with the necessary time-tables and 
shown how to use them. Allow each child 





travel. 


to decide upon the trains he would take and 
the length of his stop-overs. In arithmetic 
calculate the approximate expense of the 
trip, discussing extra expenses, as meals, 
berths, stateroom on boat, sight-seeing, 
hotels, tipping. Always bring in both the 
more pleasant and the more economical way 
of taking the trip. Let each child make his 
own estimate of the probable cost of the 
trip as he would expect to take it. 

The third lesson consists of studying De- 
troit, its location, population, reason for im- 
portance, principal industries, bodies of water 
touching it, etc. The plan of the city, its 
places of amusement, and its boat trips should 
be freely discussed and pictures shown. 
Each child should decide the length of his 
stay and should plan for his time there. In 
arithmetic lesson, calculate pretty closely the 
expense of such a stay. 

The fourth lesson is a discussion of water 
Teach all points of interest concern- 
ing’ Lake Erie; its size, location and impor- 
tance. Compare and discuss relative advan- 
tages as regards time, expense, and pleas- 
ure, of making the trip from Detroit to Buf- 
falo via Cleveland and Detroit Navigation 
Co., and by rail. 

The fifth lesson is similar to the third, 
only on Buffalo. 

The sixth lesson takes up Niagara Falls in 
detail. In all instances let pupils tell any 
interesting anecdotes they may know concern- 
ing the places studied. With pictures and 
descriptions make clear the points of interest, 
the Gorge Route, Maid of the Mist, Cave of 
the Winds, Horseshoe Falls, Goat Island and 
Devil’s Whirlpool. Also discuss the most 
economical and satisfactory way of seeing 
everything. Calculate expenses. 

To the expense account add expenses of 
return trip. Require each child to hand in a 
neat outline of his trip as he planned. This 
outline should contain trains, hotels, plans 
for sightseeing and a detailed expense 
account. 

This lesson may be adapted to the trip of 
interest nearest the home of the pupils. 

















DIRECTIONS : Columbia wears a white MOOS, a 
about her hair, which is yellow. Uncle Sams iat 2 
and trousers are striped red and white, the 
cut from black or gold and pasted to the ‘lie she 
as shown in the small completed poster. Mite 9 
Keep the colors clear and outline heavily 
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A Little Boy of Early California 


Part I 


66\NH good, good! Tomorrow will be wash 
day!’’ 

This was said in Spanish, not English, for 
the earliest little white Californians were 
Spanish. There were ever so many of them 
in the big low adobe ranch-house whose walls 
were three feet thick, for they were made of 
mud and chopped grass pressed into great 
cakes and dried in the sun. There were seven 
children, Teresita and Juanita, Luis and 
Francisco, Carlos, and Dolores, and little An- 
tonio, and every one of them was happy when 
wash day came. 

For it didn’t come every week. It was an 
event, asortof rancher’s picnic. Then Miguel 
hitched up a yoke of oxen to the clumsy creak- 
ing two-wheeled cart which was their only 
vehicle, and all the children were packed in 
beside the soiled clothes, or rode along in 
front, or behind, on wild looking, half-broken 
bronchos, delighting in the way they shied 
and jumped and pranced. 

Those little early Californians had learned 
to ride a horse almost as soon as they could 
walk, and it was a vicious beast that could 
unseat them. The women servants all went 
too, and some of the men servants, and they 
carried along the finest picnic dinner that 
could be prepared in the great smoky kitchen. 

The washings of that day were not done in 
tubs athome. They were carried to the river 
and soused and soaped and spread out on the 
rocks and beaten until they were as white as 
the snow on the tops of the mountains. 

But there was one piece of linen that was 
not tossed with the rest into the two-wheeled 
cart. It was wrapped ina cloth and tied very 
carefully to the pommel of Terisita’s saddle, 
and she hardly took her hand off from it all 
the way. It was a beautiful cover of drawn 
work which the little girl had made all her- 
self. No servant’s hand was allowed to touch 
it. It was too precious. With her own deft 
fingers she unrolled it and dipped and spread 
and beat it with the greatest care. Then she 
left it lying on a great rock to dry and joined 
her brothers and sisters in their fun. 

They waded and splashed. They climbed 
trees and swung on grapevines. They gath- 
ered the sweet wild berries, and stained their 
hands and their mouths all purple with them. 
They ate when dinner came, as hungry as 
little pigs, and then went on with their merry- 
making again. Washing day was just a great 
picnic to them. 

And the servants regarded it in much the 
same way. They laughed and dawdled and 
played jokes, and though old Manuela scolded 
because the work did not get on faster, they 
paid very little attention to her. They would 
have worked harder under the eye of the mis- 
tress but she was not feeling well and had re- 
mained at home, giving the charge of affairs 
to Manuelaand Miguel. But they did not get 
on very well together, and in the middle of 
the afternoon, Miguel decided that he must 
return to the ranch to attend to some matters 


BY BERTHA E. BUSH 


there, leaving his son Juan to drive the oxen 
home. Manuela only said, crossly, 

‘Well, take that Antonio home with you. 
The boy acts as if he were possessed today. 
He’s into mischief all the time.”’ 

Now Antonio was Miguel’s favorite and 
ordinarily he would have been glad to take 
him. But today, because he was put out with 
Manuela, he did not want to do anything to 
please her. So he called none too loudly, 

‘‘Antonio, Antonio, you are to come home 
with me.”’ 

No Antonio answered. ‘‘Tell Manuela I 
can’t find him,’’ Miguel said carelessly to 
Carlotta who was spreading wet clothes out 
to dry inthe sun. But Carlotta did not half 
hear and straightway forgot all about it. 
And Manuela thought the little boy had gone 
with Miguel and told the others so when they 
asked for him. 

Where was Antonio? To tell the truth he 
had been into new mischief and he thought 
it wise to keep out of sight and not answer 
when he was called. And yet he had not 
meant todo wrong. In a spasm of little- 
brotherly admiration he had bent over Tere- 
sita’s beautiful work as it lay spread out on 
the great rock. He had put down an admir- 
ing small finger just to touch a drawnwork 
butterfly with outspread wings in one corner. 
But alas, the finger was berry-stained and the 
cloth was wet, and a great purple stain showed 
just where he had touched it. Aghast he 
snatched it up to try to wash the spot out, 
but it caught on a sharp point and tore a great 
hole. It was then that little Antonio felt it 
the part of wisdom to go behind a large tree 


a considerable distance from the rest and ye- 
main there a long time. 

The afternoon sunshine was very warm and 
pleasant at the foot of the tree. Little Antonio 
had been up since five o’clock to be on hand to 
take inevery bit of the joys of washing day, 
and he had been as active as it was possible for 
a small boy to be ever since. With a little sigh 
he stretched himself out on the warm ground 
and in five minutes he had forgotten the torn 
table cover and everything else. 

The washing proceeded with a slowness 
most irritating to Manuela, and by the time 
they were ready to start for home they were 
ina great hurry to get through the woods be- 
fore dark. The creaking wagon wheels made 
as much noise as a brass band and the whoop- 
ing riders as much as a band of Indians, but 
Antonio did not hear a sound of their going. 
He was not even missed when he got home 
for the mother was not about to round up her 
flock, and it was assumed that he had gone in 
the afternoon with Miguel. Sometimes the 
little fellow slept in one bed and sometimes 
in another, and no one thought to look in 
both and so discover that he was missing 
from each. 

Meanwhile little Antonio, curled up in a 
little bunch at the foot of the big tree, was 
sleeping as soundly—though hardly as 
warmly—as if he had been in his mother’s 
big bed. 

Sleep was kind to the little fellow. The 
big dark which would have frightened him 
greatly if he had been awake passed by un- 
noticed. Bears prowled around near him and 


(Continued on pie 76) 























The Wash Day Procession 
Children may either copy and color this drawing free hand or the teacher may give them carbon or hecto- 


graphed copies to trace and color. 
blackboard stencil. 


By means of a pantograph the drawing may be enlarged for 4 
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The Story of the “Little Brick” 


Entertainments, Exhibits and 
Premiums 


aT THE present time, 
there is much being 
done by educators to 
Lj} encourage the devel- 
opment of a com 
munity spirit. It is 
evident that a community, where 

such a spirit exists, is more success- 
fuland prosperous in every way, but 
in districts where it is lacking and 
the entire responsibility of its devel- 
opment rests upon the rural teacher, 

it often happens that she has a 
pretty ‘‘tough proposition’’ with 
which to deal. 

That is a difficulty with which the 
teacher of the ‘‘Little Brick’’ did 
not have to contend. Not only do 
the parents of the pupils but all 
of the residents of the district seem in- 
terested in school, and they have been ever 
ready to do whatever they could to help in 
every possible way when occasion demanded. 
The teacher is truly grateful for such co- 
operation, which never fails to give encourage- 
ment and inspiration. It is a fact, though, 
that a greater interest in school has been 
manifested since we commenced having social 
gatherings and exhibitions of work. 

One year, before having these, our visitors 
included three residents of the district, one 
of whom was a parent. The year following, 
the number increased to thirteen, three of 
whom were parents. 

At Thanksgiving time in 1911, we gave 
our first entertainment. It consisted of dia- 
logues, songs, drills and tableaux, and was 
followed by an old-fashioned box social. 
From the sale of boxes, candy and popcorn, 
we realized $12.50. 

The following year, the district superin- 
tendent suggested that every 
school in his district have a 
social some time during the 
year and present a literary 
program in connection with 
it. Our first attempt had 
not been a failure so we 
decided to celebrate again at 
Thanksgiving time in much 
the same way as_ before. 
There are only sixteen double 
seats in our one little room 
(20 by 20 feet) but that even- 
Ing we entertained about 
one hundred people. When 
the seats were filled, potato 
crates, placed in the aisles 
and in every nook and corn- 
er, made comfortable (7?) 
Seats, 

On this occasion we sold 
candy and peanuts, besides 
the boxes, A grab-bag con- 








taining about forty articles 


‘BY MABEL L. GRANT 
THE FOURTH OF FIVE ARTICLES 


Figure I. 


was enjoyed and helped to make the re- 
ceipts $21.50. 

At a Halloween entertainment we had ex- 
ercises appropriate for the occasion and deco- 
rated the room with crepe paper and Jack-o’- 
lanterns and hung lighted pumpkin faces in 
the windows. A special feature of this social 
was the sale of articles that we had made in 
school. These were numbered. A _ set of 
numbers like those on the articles was made 
and sold at ten cents each. The person 
presenting a number was given the article 
bearing the number to correspond with the 
one presented. Sixty-two articles had been 
made and all but one were sold. ; 

The making of these articles and about 
fifty for the grab-bag furnished practical 
problems in arithmetic, drawing lessons and 
many sewing lessons. The primary grades 
worked gingham for holders with cross-stitch 
and sewed the two sides together with over- 
and-over stitch. Other simple articles were 





Figure Il. 





made by the younger ones. The 
older pupils, both boys and girls, 
used the button-hole stitch in mak- 
ing needle-cases and in covering 
rings for safety-pin holders. Brier 
and feather stitches were made on 
different kinds of bags. It was 
more interesting to learn the stitches 
for practical use than it would have 
been to make them simply for prac- 
tice. 

Besides the articles shown in 
Figure I, we made hat-pin holders, 
aprons, files for clippings, different 
styles of pin-holders, stand spreads 
of paper napkins, waste paper bas- 
kets, postcards, boxes, ete. 

The year that marked the be- 
ginning of entertainments and so- 
cial gatherings was also the begin- 
ning of exhibitions of school work. 
The first year written work and drawings 
were placed on the wall. 

Some time after school had closed for the 
summer, teachers were surprised to learn 
that the County Fair Association was going 
to give premiums on school work. Many of 
our papers had been destroyed but some re- 
mained on the walls, and at the appointed 
time were transferred to the fair. There 
was no competition in the class in which our 
entry was made so we were allowed to carry 
home the special prize of fifteen dollars. 
Three dollars more was won on individual 
exhibits. 

In the following term we saved all of our 
papers, and at the end of the year selected 
and mounted the best specimens on white 
cardboard. These and a collection of nature 
specimens were exhibited and won premiums 
to the amount of thirty-three dollars. That 
year our exhibit competed with work from 
other rural ‘schools, also from two high 
schools. 

Figure II shows the col- 
lection that was exhibited in 
August, 1914, with the ex- 
ception of the free-hand cut- 
ting, folding and cutting and 
nature collections spoken of 
in the preceding articles. 
A small part of the same 
collection was exhibited at 
the New York State Fair 
(Figure III). The fifty- 
eight dollars won at the two 
fairs made the total amount 
of money received since 
November, 1911, one hun- 
dred sixty-eight dollars. 

Much of the premium 
money was divided among 
the pupils and the remainder 
was used for school supplies. 
The old wooden bookcase was 
replaced by a good modern 
library case with glass doors. 
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been discussed from a finan 
cial standpoint. Let us now 
consider the time required 
for preparation and the re- 
sults. One year, a man of 
education said tome, ‘‘Well, 
1 don’t know how’ much 
teaching you have done but 








Figure III 


A clock, water cooler, mirror and combs 
have found a place in the room. New books 
have been added each year. The photo- 
graph of the interior of the building shows 
some of these articles. 

Through the kindness of twenty-one man- 
ufacturers as many educational exhibits have 
been secured. Money from the treasury has 
been used to pay express charges on these 
and to purchase a small library case in which 
to keep them. Cardboard, paste, scissors, 
water colors, ink and many things needed in 
preparing the exhibits have been bought, and 
there is now over sixteen dollars in the treas- 
ury for books and other things that may be 
needed. 

We have a splendid trustee who has always 
been ready to help in every undertaking and 
in making improvements. Every fall our 
schoolhouse is cleaned, and one year we were 
surprised to find that two new shelves had 
been put up, the window casings painted and 
the desks and other furniture varnished. 
Another year a new flag greeted us. At 
present, plans are being made to fill in around 
the building with gravel and to paint the 
blackboard. While we heartily appreciate 
such co-operation, we can not help but enjoy 
the opportunities and the independence that 
our treasury affords. 





you certainly have a fine 
exhibit.’’ I should like to 
know how anyone could ex- 
pect pupils to do the work 
that was exhibited if they 
had not been taught some- 
thing. In my experience, 
as much teaching has been 
done in preparing exhibits 
as was done _ before—per- 
haps more. Now, how was 
it possible? 

Large-sized tablet paper was used for all 
written work. Instead of copy book practice, 
the writing period was often taken to write 
a part of a page and it was finished during 
the day in busy work time. When a bit of 
English was especially good it was copied dur- 
ing spare moments, and saved. In the same 
way arithmetic papers were prepared. At 
the end of the year, the five best specimens 
in each subject that had been done by dif- 
ferent grades were selected and mounted on 
cardboard with brass paper fasteners. 





Drawing periods came twice a week, and 
ordinarily each pupil tried to make one draw- 
ing during the period. Varying the lessons 
from time to time resulted ina good variety. 
Yach of four different grades had _ pencil 
drawings to make a mount —that is, enough 
small drawings which when mounted filled a 
cardboard 22 by 28 inches. 

Regular geography classes were sometimes 
omitted and the time given to map work. 
Outlines for all maps were traced. [or prod- 
uct maps, outlines and boundaries of divis- 
ions were made of ink, rivers and lakes of 
blue water colors, then the products of the 
different sections glued or sewed in place. 
The relief maps were made of salt and flour 
on blue cardboard. The different divisions 
of a continent, country or state were shown 








Thus far exhibitions have 
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hy different colors made by mix 
colors With the salt and flour paste, 
of these maps show in igure 1, 

A few recitations were omitted, but. the 
map work was of educational value, Pass. 
ing from one grade to another to direct the 
work gave me an opportunity Of asking ques. 
tions of each child. Summing up, F fail to 
see why the pupils did not havea lesson that 
was as instructive and impressive ag one 
given with the class lined up on the recitation 
seats and with the teacher before them. 

So much for drawing, map and written 
work. The nature study spoken of in the 
preceding chapter requires more work, but q 
part of a recess or nature study period yj] 
put many leaves, plants and flowers into the 
press or prepare olhcr specimens, for ‘ ‘many 


some 
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Schoolroom Showing Articles Bought with 
Premium Money 


hands make light work.’’ Two days at the 
end of the year provide ample time for 
mounting and labeling specimens and fora 
general ‘‘finish up’’ of all work. 

While the premium money is ever accept- 
able, it does not represent the most impor- 
tant result of these exhibitions. The year 
that work was placed on the wall marked a 
great improvement in all grades. Each pupil 
had an opportunity to compare his work with 
that of the others and each strove to make 
his look the best. Pupils came to appreciate 
their ability. They realized also that there is 


truth in the quotations they so often give, 
such as ‘‘Patience and perseverance over- 
cometh all things;’’ ‘‘Practice makes per- 
fect;’? ‘‘Whatever is worth doing at ail, is 
worth doing well,’’ and many others. 
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See pattern of Dove on page 17, 
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The Street Car System of Just Right Town 


A Continuation of the Doings of the Little Citizens in Building a Model Town 


6¢9 WISH that we had street cars 
Like those in towns we see,’’ 
Thus complained a Citizen 
To the Mayor giloomily. 


‘‘T have to walk so far to work 
I’m tired when I get there; 

If only we had street cars, 
Their comfort all would share. 


‘‘There are so many people 
Who live so far from town, 

I’m sure they’d welcome street cars,’’ 
Said he to Mayor Brown. 


The Mayor talked to the Council, 
Told of the street car plan, 
And it was heartily approved 
By every Council-man. 


**Now, shall we let some company 
Operate the line in town? 

Or shall the city own the line ?”’ 
Asked Mayor Billy Brown. 


“If Just Right people own the line, 
’Twill surely better be, 

lor we can sell tickets for less 
Than any company.’’ 


The matter then was put to vote, 
To all in Town Just Right; 

They voted all to own the line, 
If own the line they might. 


And it was not so many weeks 
Before new cars, and neat, 

Were gaily clanging up and down 
Upon Just Right’s main street. 


A great convenience it was 
To Citizens, girls and boys; 
They much enjoyed the easy cars, 
The clanging and the noise. 


BY MAUDE M. GRANT 





“I Wish That We Had Street Cars 
Like Those in Town, We Sce” 


Great crowds of merry people 
Rode on the cars each day ; 
lo town, to school, to factory, 
The cars took on their way. 


The ‘‘Pay-As-You-Enter’’ cars 
Were more convenient so, 

lor it saved the city money 
When crowds got on, you know. 


The cheery, happy motor-men 
Soon kriew their patrons well, 

And stopped the car at the right street 
ly’er one could ring the bell. 


Conductors, too, were most polite 
To any strangers there, 

And gave directions well when asked, 
And helped the old with care. 


A sprinkling street car came with June, 
And went over all the town, 
Sprinkling streets and car tracks, 
So the dust would be kept down. 


An ‘‘Observation’’ street car 
Was put upon the the line, 

And visiting strangers in the town 
ound this car very fine. 


The conductor of this tourist car 
Would say in turn to all, 

‘‘Look on your left, and you will see 
Just Right’s big City Hall. 


“‘An Engine House. It’s Number Three, 
We’ve others, too, you know. 

Here is our big Police Station, 
Where criminals all must go. 


‘‘Away out yonder by the lake, 
You’ll see our pumping station, 

And in this block the office of 
The Board of Education. 


‘This large stone building on your right 
Is our Hospital, quite new, 

Many people are treated here, 
Rich, poor, and well-to-do. 


“In this block is our Telegraph 
And Telephone Company ; 

We’ve wire connections to all towns, 
And cables o’er the sea. 


“This is our High School, fine and large, 
Athletic field close by, 

And this our Public Library, 
Most pleasing to the eye. 


‘*You’ll notice that on every street 
No bill-boards are in sight, 

Yor Citizens said there should not be 
Such boards in town Just Right. 


‘*You’ll notice that the avenues 
Have large trees on each side, 
For trees and lawns and boulevards 

Are the Citizens’ greatest pride.”’ 


And when the visitor returns 
Irom a car ride of this kind, 
He says, ‘‘A finer town than this, 

I cannot call to mind.’’ 
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“There Are So Many People 
Who Live So Far from Town” 
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Picture Study —“The Aurora” 


BY AGNES DANIELL DODSON, Teacher Fourth Grade, Grand Junction, Célorado 


NOTE: The teacher should provide herself with a 
large copy of ‘“Ihe Aurora,’’ to teach this lesson. 
Detail is lost in a small picture of this subject. The 


half-cent size may be used by pupils in making 
Picture Study Booklets. 
a9] N THE Rospigliosi Palace, 





Rome, is the celebrated ceil- 
ing painting, ‘‘The Aurora’’ 
by Guido Reni. It is noted 
particularly for its wonderful 
colorings, and is the greatest 
work of that famous painter. 

‘‘Aurora’’ means ‘‘The Dawn,’’ and she is 
represented in various ways and in various 
stories. In legend she appears chiefly as the 
abductor of beautiful youths; in art, as 
present at the death and burial of the god 
Memnon, carrying away her favorites. She 
is represented also as the goddess of Light. 
She is sometimes represented in a chariot. with 
winged horses preceding Helios. The favor- 
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far out-classes them all. See how she floats 
on the soft fleecy clouds, dropping her gar- 
lands of beautiful roses to the waiting earth 
beneath. But before she starts she waits for 
Helios. All must move at once. From Helios 
comes the wonderful daylight. Aurora pre- 
cedes him with the roses; for it is the ‘‘rosy 
dawn’’ she represents. On her face, and on 
the filmy covering, which so gracefully envel- 
ops her body and forms such a harmonious 
background for her face and arms, lies the 
bright sunlight. 

The Morning Star is wonderfully bright. 
The clouds over which the chariot is passing 
also are brilliantly lighted. At Aurora’s feet 
the light has broken through, and far in the 
distance the sky is glowing. See the dark 
city below, how far away it seems. 

There are four horses, magnificent and 
powerful animals, moving as one horse, They 
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The Aurora 


ite picture is, as represented in this study, a 


graceful figure of a woman, a goddess, who 
precedes Helios, the Sun god, as he drives his 
chariot through the sky. 

All the world is in darkness. It is night. 
Then, after atime, when the world’s workers 
should be aroused, Aurora, rising from her 
bed in the ocean, bids her sister, Luna, the 
moon, depart, and bids her brother Helios, 
the sun, to arise and follow her. His path is 
across the sky, and each day the world awaits 
his coming; but, that his resplendent glory be 
not too fearful, Aurora leads the way. 

Helios’ chariot is of shining gold. He is 
attended by the Daylight Hours. His horses 
are powerful animals, fiery in temper; feeling 
their master’s hand upon the reins, they rear 
and plunge, impatient to be off. 

Seven Hours are seen; those directly in 
front of the chariot represent the early morn- 
ing; the brightest one the noon-time; those 
in the rear the late afternoon. 

Above the center and prominent in the pic- 
ture is the Morning Star, represented by a 
little cherub carrying a lighted torch out into 
the night. 

Splendid as Helios is, graceful as the Hours 
are, charming the cherub appears Aurora 


are muscular and well trained. They enjoy 
the excitement that light and fire seem to 
arouse in animal and man. How well their 
spirit and life are depicted! The ears stand 
up, the manes are flying, nostrils are ex- 
tended, the teeth, and even the folds of flesh 
where the head and legs bend can be easily 
seen. The eye shows intelligence. How 
gracefully yet how firmly and masterly Helios 
handles the reins with but one hand! His 
other hand rests easily and firmly on the side 
of the chariot. See how the cords stand out 
in the neck of Helios. His face expresses de- 
termination and kindness. The master hand 
has the fiery steeds under complete control. 

There is much action expressed in this pic- 
ture. All appear to be moving. The Hours 
encircle the chariot and move forward with 
theSun. Thecloudsare lifting. The cherub, 
while resting one foot upon the reins, seems 
hurrying forward too. He holds the torch 
with both hands, and, with his one foot 
raised, is a well balanced figure. 

It is said by those who have seen the paint- 
ing that always the eyes of the visitor return 
to Aurora. Of the great painting and of all 
the figures, Aurora gradually gains one’s en- 
tire attention. There is a magnetism in her 


beauty, a strange fascination in her grace, 
She seems to be resting on the clouds yet 
floating along with them. 

Guido Reni was one of the first painters ty 
introduce the soft effect so wonderfully pre- 
sented here. Notice how gracefully the soft 
covering of the Hours floats away, particularly 
of the one whose back is towards us and who 
seems to be directing the way. 

“Trifles make perfection, but perfection is 
no trifle,’ is strongly exemplified in this 
study. How carefully each thumb and finger, 
each toe, and every fold of covering is de- 
picted. The hair of every figure is arranged 
differently. The hair of Helios seems to radi- 
ate the brightness of the sun, while the hair 
of the figure at the back of the chariot is 
ruffled by the cape of Helios. There isasimi- 
larity in the shape of Helios’ cape, the cherub’s 
wing and the drapery around Aurora. 

THE ARTIST 

Guido Reni was born in Italy in 1575 and 
died in 1642. One of the most famous paint- 
ers that ever lived, he lacked originality. He 
copied his studies, not directly nor entirely, 
but enough so that he could claim none as en- 
tirely a product of his own genius. 

From a technical standpoint his works were 
considered good. In drawing, color and com- 
position he was not excelled. His pictures 
show much sentiment, and while he was the 
first to introduce the soft effect, yet it proved 
his undoing. At first it was popular, but 
promiscuously followed, it lost its acquired 
standard. 

Guido Reni was the son of a musician. He 
decorated many chapels, some in Rome, 
Naples, Ravenna and other places. With his 
increased reputation, came increased jealousy; 
and when commissioned by the priest to dec: 
orate a certain chapel in Naples, he was com- 
pelled to flee to Rome, to save his life. 

‘‘The Aurora’’ is world famed. It is un 
equalled in nobility of line and poetry. It is 
one of the most popular pictures in Rome. 

SENTENCES FOR BOOKLETS 

‘‘The Aurora’ isa very wonderful painting. 

It is in a palace, painted in the ceiling. 

It is beautifully colored. 

Aurora is a goddess and is sometimes called 
“The Fairv of the Dawn.’’ 

She is leading the way for Helios, the Sun 
god, to cross the sky. 

She has roses to scatter as she floats along. 

Helios is the Sun god. His chariot is golden 
and he brings out the sun each day. 

The seven figures around the chariot are the 
Daylight Hours. They help Helios in his 
drive. The Morning Star is resting on the 
reins, carrying a burning torch. 

This famous picture was painted by Guido 


Reni, an Italian painter. 

EDITOR’S NOTE: This article is the ninth and 
one in this series of picture study by Miss Dodson. 
pieces considered in the series were: ‘Queen Louise; 
Galahad;” “Pilgrims Going to Church;” “Christ in the Temple,” 
“Going to the Squire;” ‘Diogenes In Search of an Honest Mat;” 
“The Dancing Children;” “The Return to the Farm;” and “The 
Aurora.” A new series of Picture Study articles will be ye a 
in the June number, arranged by Fred H. Daniels, Director 0 
Drawing, Newton, Mass, 
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Home Gardens for Profit 


BY LEWIS S. 


HI United States Government 
has appropriated a large sum 
of money to promote agricul- 
tural club work in every state 
Y ies in the Union, and has ap- 

a pointed a Club Organizer for 
The teachers in each respective 





each state. 
state may secure the name and address of the 
state Agricultural Club‘Director through the 


State Department of Education. In this way 
much useful information may be secured and 
the full details of the club work explained. 
In connection with the rural schools it is wise 
to endeavor to interest some of the older pu- 
pils, both boys and girls, of the school in the 
dub work. In Connecticut we have corn 
clubs, potato clubs, garden and canning clubs, 
and poultry clubs. Boys and girls from ten 
to fifteen years of age may join. The condi- 
tions are much the same in each state. 

Last year the average yield per acre of 
shelled corn in Connecticut was forty-eight 
bushels. The average yield for the Connecti- 
cut Corn Club members was_ seventy-five 
hushels of shelled corn per acre. The average 
yalue of corn per acre for the state was $32.13. 
The average value per acre for Connecticut 
(orn Club members was $97.72. Far too much 
of the farm work is done in a haphazard man- 
ner, The foregoing facts prove that results 
are far from what they might be. 

The following are a few individual records: 
Kirby Smith, of Columbia, Conn., 110 bushels 
of shelled corn per acre; Mason Parker, of 
Mansfield, $89.22 profit per acre on corn. 
Bertha Greene of Coventry, 50 bushels of po- 
tatoes on one-eighth of an acre. Charles 
Hubbard, of Lime Rock, $202 profit in one 
year from forty-five eggs. This boy was but 
ten years of age. 

Work of this kind inculeates habits of ac- 
counting (and the habit of mentally balancing: 
each proposition to see whether it is paying 
or not. Tests have repeatedly shown that a 
great number of farmers keep from year to 

year certain cows which do not pay their way, 
and that many other things on some farms 
are conducted in a way that realizes no prof- 
its. This is so because no accurate accounts 
are kept and the farmer does not know 
whether the particular ventures are paying. 
When we couple idle children and idle ground 
we may estimate the profit at about 100%. 


EXPERIMENTS AND OBSERVATIONS 


1. Plant beans, peas, squash, corn, wheat 
and other seeds in shallow vessels of clean 
sawdust and keep warm and moist. This may 
he done at school. In this way the sprouting: 
seeds may be studied without any objectiona- 
ble dirt. Study roots and stems, which sprout 
first? which way does each grow, and which 
stows the faster? Compare the roots and 
stems of the several plants. From a study of 
the roots, consider the kind of treatment that 
would be best in transplanting and in culti- 
Vating the plants. 

2, Make special observations and reports of 
€ activities of the farmers in the vicinity. 


3. Take a cupful of soil, both surface and 
subsoil, into the schoolroom. Keep it warm 
and moist and observe what weeds or grasses 
sprout. How do weed seeds get scattered? 
How do they increase in many gardens? Ex- 
amine the soil with a microscope and observe 
its animal life and its formation. Of what is 
soil formed and how is it done? 

Whenever the opportunity offers score a 
point against weeds. Place tremendous em- 
phasis on this. There is no excuse for weeds. 
I have never yet seen a decent crop of corn 
or potatoes and a crop of weeds on the same 
ground in the same year. The United States 
Government estimates that weeds cost the 
country one billion dollars annually in lessened 
crop yield. One of the most effective ways 
to fight weeds is to prevent them from matur- 
ing seeds. People who have made records 
per acre in raising: corn and potatoes have 
without exception kept down the weeds. 

Draw the garden to a scale. Plan to 
place the several plants in different positions 
from those of last year. Where last year’s 
peas and beans put nitrogen into the soil, 
plant leaf plants this year, such as lettuce, 
cabbage and spinach. 

The plan given with this article shows a 
garden which is continued from year to year 
in the same place. The land slopes a little 
towards the south. On the north side are 
fruit trees and a tight board fence as a wind- 
break. The rows run north and south as this 
affords a better opportunity for the sun to 
shine on the ground between the rows and so 
warm the soil and the roots of the plants as 
they grow. Ina garden of this size but one 
kind of corn can be raised as two or more 
kinds will tend to mix. Care must be taken 
to keep the cucumbers and the several melons 
widely separated as otherwise they may mix. 
The sweet corn may well be planted at inter- 


MILLS, Superintendent of Public Schools for the Towns of Avon and Farmington, Conn. 


vals of from one to two weeks apart to insure 
acontinuous supply. The early potatoes may 
sometimes be followed by late turnips, or 
winter turnips. By making and keeping: a 
plan of the garden as indicated, the work is 
yess ina careless manner; also in this 

ray it is easy to plan the proper rotation of 
crops from year to year. 

In making the rows one of the best ways is 
to measure the proper distance at each end 
and drive stakes. In this way a string can 
be stretched across for each row. (Make cer- 
sae that it is straight. ) 

In connection with all the garden work, 
a should give very definite directions 
so pupils may not work in an aimless way. 

6. Mndeavor to have some of the more sue- 
cessful farmers come occasionally for a brief 
talk to the school. This will encourage the 
children. Some useful information will be 
given; also the farmers will take more inter- 
est in the work and efforts of the school. 

Perhaps the following have been sown: 
radish, beet, lettuce, turnip, string beans, 
peas, ete. Let us consider the care after 
planting or sowing. 

The soil should not be allowed to become 
weedy or hard. Keep the soil stirred up be- 
tween the rows. If the stirring or hoeing is 
well done there will be very few weeds except 
between the plants. A light hand-weeder is 
good to stir the soil between small plants and 
to work out the weeds. 

Do not water the plants when the sun is 
shining on them. Morning and evening are 
the best times. Sprinkle the garden every 
day until the plants are an inch high. After 
this a thorough sprinkling every few days is 
sufficient. 

When transplanting take up a little soil 
with each plant. An old table fork is ex 
cellent for this purpose. 
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From the Teachers’ Workshop 


“Does It Pay?” 
By D. E. 
SagHIERE is a quotation which | 
learned as a child and which 
has always remained in my 
memory; it is this: ‘‘I shall 
pass through this world but 
; m@ once. Any good thing that | 
can do or any kindness that I[ can show to 
any human being, let me do it now. Let me 
not defer it nor neglect it, as J shall not 
pass this way again.’’ 

So, is it worth while to be kind to those 
wild little Italians that you find in your 
classes, or to any pupils in fact? Does at 
really pay? Ishall never forget the first time 
I was sent to teach sewing in the Italian 
quarter of one of our large cities. The class 
I faced was known as the ‘‘Kmployment 
Class,’’ and was made up of girls fourteen 
and fifteen years of age who were just waiting: 
until the law would permit them to leave 
school and go to work. The class numbered 
about forty, and was known everywhere asa 
hard class to manage. There seemed to be a 
general under-current of disorder, as though 
they were ready for trouble at an instant’s 
notice. I was a new teacher, consequently 
all their various tricks must be tried, and 
every means of annoyance practiced. All 
went well until the room-teacher left; then 
(juiseppina began to cause trouble. 

Guiseppina was the particular problem of 
this class, in fact she was generally known 
among the teachers as an “‘incorrigible girl.’’ 
At this time she was seated in the front of 
the room and behind a screen where the other 
pupils might not see her naughty actions. 

Whenever teachers in that district cor- 
rected pupils they spoke in a loud tone of 
voice; then if that had no effect they would 
fairly shout at the child, for you know that 
a teacher gets out of patience at times. So 
I tried that method on Guiseppina and cried 
out, ‘‘I want you to stop talking. Sit around 
in your seat!’’ What was my astonishment, 
my utter amazement, to be answered ina 
tone exactly like my own and with these 
words, ‘‘Well, I won’t!’’ But she turned 
around, and I never tried that method again 
on Guiseppina. 

Half an hour later I noted more trouble 
brewing. Going over to this same girl, I 








said quietly, ‘‘Won’t you please sit around 
and do your own work so that I may teach 
the class? I do not think you are quite fair 
to me, do you?’’ ‘‘No, ma’m,’’ was the meek 
reply. I was almost as much astonished this 
time as I had been before. 

A few months later I left the school to vo 
to another part of the city. After school, 
the night of my last lesson there, I called 
Guiseppina to me and thanked her kindly for 
trying so hard, and being so polite. Her 
reply was simply this, ‘‘You’re welcome. ’’ 
But she went back to her seat, and, with her 
head down in her arms, cried as though her 
heart would break. I wondered to myself, 
‘‘Was she “incorrigible” Could it be possible 
that there was virtue hidden here after all? 
Was she then only a human being who needed 
to be treated as one ?’’ 

You smile and say, ‘‘Well, Guiseppina is 
an exception!’’ Perhaps! but I found as I 
went about from class to class that I got from 
the pupils gust eractlywhat [gave. Justahat 
[ was willing to put into my work just so mach 
T got in return. 

I sincerely believe that it pays to be kind. 
To me it seems worth while. 


Work That Interested a Mother 


By Margaret Patterson 


66 ISS ODELL is a very interesting 

teacher. She always has something 
new, instructive and entertaining,’’ said a 
mother to her friend. 

‘‘T stopped in her room twenty minutes 
before the time for school to be dismissed to 
wait for Richard, and found the third grade 
children all busily working away with scis- 
sors, string, brown paper and little boxes and 
rolls. ‘We are having a lesson on doing up 
and addressing packages to be sent by Parcel 
Post,’ said Miss Odell. I watched the chil- 


dren wrap upand tie their little packages, 


and some of them did the work very nicely 
too. Then Miss Odell showed them about 
the address, writing a sample address on the 
board. Each child chose a different address 
for his package. Then came the address 
of the sender prefaced by ‘From’ in the upper 
left hand corner. 

‘“‘When the packages were ready, Miss 
Odell passed colored parquetry squares for 
stamps and the children stuck them on their 





packages, some of the larger packages hay. 
ing two or three stamps on them. The chil 
dren whose packages were done neatly and 
addressed correctly were allowed to take 
them home, and those that were wrong 
were saved for correction the next day. Miss 
Odell says she teaches letter addresses in the 
same way, with oblongs of stiff paper, par- 
quetry squares for stamps, the correct form 
of address, and on the reverse side, the two 
diagonals drawn with pencil, and a par. 
quetry circle stuck at their intersection fora 
seal. You would be surprised to see how 
like real letters these addressed oblongs look, 

‘“These two lessons, on the letter addresses 
and the parcels, afford much material for 
language work. For instance, a child directs 
his letter to an aunt in Chicago, and inva- 
riably he or some one else in the class can tell 
something’ about Chicago. Other addresses 
will call forth other facts as well.’ 


In the Music Class 
By Elizabeth Fraser 


66 Hl YIMS,’’ said Julia Goodwin to her 
friend Kathleen Barry, ‘‘yes, we have 
music in our school, but one can’t expect 
much from it with no regular teacher and no 
training in teaching music. I’ve wished 
more than once I had a piano for our calis- 
thenic drill and marches and to accompany 
our song's. ”’ 

“Oh, Julia,’’ returned Kathleen, ‘‘let me 
tell you what Lutie Wells did. You know ! 
visited her while she was teaching thal 
school out in the Gladville district. Well, 
Lutie had a banjo or mandolin, I’ve forgotten 
which but it doesn’t matter, and she took it 
to school with her and played for the calis- 
thenics, the marches and the songs.”’ 

“What an idea!’ said Julia. ‘‘Why, ! 
could take my guitar and do that too.”’ 

‘Indeed you could,’’ agreed Kathleen. 
“Tf you like I’ll tell you some of the things 
she did in her music class. ”’ ; 

‘Wait till I get my notebook, ”’ said Julia. 

‘‘Any idea on music teaching: is most accep! 

able to me.’’ = 

‘‘One of the things the children enjoyed, 
began Kathleen, when Julia returned Ww! 
her notebook, ‘‘was singing the scale. When 
they had learned the notes, Lutie let them 


(Continued on page 76) 
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Busy Work Patterns for a Mother Goose Border 


Carbon or hectographed eopies of this pattern may be given to pupils to trace, color and cut. Let Miss Muffet wear a soft yellow 
with white ribbon, kerchief, cuffs, apron and shoes. | Add a touch of red to the yellow to soften the color. Her bowl is blue with a white 
stool is blue. Add red and yellow to the blue to dull it. Outline heavily after painting. <A transparency may be made of this drawing 
with waxed tissue paper and fitting it into a pasteboard frame. Children enjoy seeing the light shine through a colored transparency. 
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Little Miss Muffet 
Sat on a tuffet, 

Eating of curds and whey; 
There came a spider, 
And sat down beside her, 

And frightened Miss Muffet 


away. 
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CHARACTER» 
Mrs. Stahl, a widow. 
(Grandmother Stahl. 
Jennie Stahl, aged twelve. 
Annie Stahl, aged ten. 
Susie Stahl, aged eight. 
Johnnie Stahl, aged six. 


ostman. . 
commer, Mrs. Smith, Mr. Grown. 
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When Paul Comes Home 


BY MARY A. LA SE LLE, Author of ‘‘Dramatizations of School Classics’’ 


| your big boy runs up the steps and gives 


vainly furnished room in the Strahl 
4 plainly | 


rome. It is bright and cheerful with 
iossoming plants. Grandma Stahl is 
jnitting. Mrs. Stahl is sewing. John- 
nie is playing with his toys, and the girls 
we making wreaths for a May Day 
festival. 

Annie (holding up wreath) Look, 
mother! isn’t this going to be lovely? 

Mother-—-Yes, dear, that is a beautiful 
wreath. Would it not be fine, girls, if 
Paul came home on the day of your 
festival ? 

Jenne-Oh, wouldn’t that be grand! 
Girls, let’s wish and wish that he can 
cme on that very day. 

Grandmother——The dear, good boy! 
My old eyes ache for a sight of him. 
to think that we have not seen him for 
along long year. Well, he willbe here 
very soon, Read his last letter, daugh- 
ter, and let us hear again what our fine 
lad says of himself. 

Susie—Yes, mother, please do, 
Paul’s letter once more. 

Mother (reading letter) 

“Dear Mother: 

“Tf all goes well, [ shall be at) home 
with you by the middle of May. I know 
that you will be glad to hear that I have 
passed my examinations and that my 
rank is number three in a class of forty. 
Not so bad for a country boy, is it, 
mother? But | should despise myself if 
[did not stand well, for I have had the 
bravest little mother sewing her fingers 
to the hone for me all these years, and 
now that [am a great fellow with mus- 
cles likeiron, and nerves like steel, and 
a fairly good brain to manage my body, 
lam going to see that you and grand- 
mother and the little ones have a grand 
good time in the future. No more sew- 
ing at night or scrimping and saving for 
Paul. I am coming home for a little 
vacation, in which we will all go fishing 
and rowing and picnicking on the river, 
(Cries of ‘‘oh, goody! goody !’’ from the 
children) and when summer comes I 
am going to begin my work as a civil 
engineer by helping to lay out the new 
railroad through our town, so I shall 
live at home with all of you; and on 


Read 


warm evenings we will have supper 
under the trees, and after supper 
Grandmother will knit, and you will 


sew, and the children will sit as quiet 
48 mice while I tell you about my life 
in the Government school; and who will 
he so happy as the Stahl family? This 
will be the last letter that I shall write 
you from the school; so good-by until 








his little mother a regular bear’s hug. 
“‘Your loving Paul.”’ 

(Grandmother wipes her eyes saying, 
“The best boy that ever lived!’’ while 
children dance about the room, 
Youting, “‘Paul is coming! Paul is 
comings 17) 

Susie—How, wish he would come on 
the day of the festival! Wouldn’t that 
be lovely? O girls, let’s practice our 
May Day song, now that we have our 
wreaths ready, 

(The children sing, ‘The Seareh for 
the May Queen,’’ given on this page. At 
the conclusion of the song Jennie runs 
up to her mother and puts a wreath upon 
her head. The other children clap their 
hands and as they dance about Mrs. Stahl 
they repeat the first verse of the song.) 

Jennie—O giris, isn’t it just lovely to 
crown mother as our queen! Mother is 
our queen. The queen of our home, and 
our good Paul will be the king! Oh, 
won't we all be happy? Mother, may 
we practice a song about home so that, 
we can sing it when Paul comes? Grand- 
mother, you must sing too, and, John- 
nie, you ean sing this song.  (‘I'hey sing 
‘*Home Sweet Home.’’ As they finish 
the second verse a loud knock is heard 
at the door. They stop singing and look 
at each other as Mrs. Stahl says, ‘‘Who 
can that be?’’) 

Annie (peering from the window)-— 
It is the postman, mother, and he has a 
letter in his hand. 

Grandmother—] 
news. 

(Johnnie clings to his mother as she 
opens the door.) 

Postman—Good afternoon, Mrs. Stahl. 
Here is a_ special delivery for you. 
Please sign right here. No bad news, 
I hope. Thank you. Good day. 

(Mrs. Stahl stares at the letter and 
turns it over without opening it. ) 

Grandmother (coming forward)—Well, 
daughter, who is the letter from? Heaven 
be praised. It is Paul’s good, firm hand- 
writing so the boy is not sick. Let us 
open it and see what he says. (Mrs. 
Stahl opens the letter while they all 
crowd around her. She reads it to her- 
self and exclaims loudly, ‘‘It cannot 
be!’’) 

Children—Read it to us, mother. 
What is it that Paul has written? 

(Mother sits down and hands the let- 
ter to Grandmother. ) 

Mother—Grandmother, 
to us. 

Grandmother—I cannot understand it. 

Grandmother (adjusting her spectacles 
and reading)— 


**Dear Mother: 

**VYou will probably have heard before 
this that our country has declared war, 
and all of us boys in the Government 
school have enlisted today. We start 
for the front tomorrow. I do not know 


the 


fear it is some bad 


you read it 





The Search for the May Queen 


M.A. LL. Mary A. LASELLE 
Lively | 
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1. Who shall be our Queen of May? Sing we now in_ mer - ry lay, 
2, Who shall be our Queen of May? She must be both fair and gay, 
3: Who shall be our Queen of May? She shall reign this hap - py day. 
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what the war is about, but I must go 
when our ruler calls for men. Little 
mother, I hate to think that I cannot 
work for you and the children. I have 
made such different plans for the sum- 
mer, and I was going to see that you all 
had such a happy time this year and all 
the rest of the years. And now, mother 
and grandmother and little ones, | must 
say good-by. 
“Your loving Paul.”’ 


“PS. Girls, be good to mother and 
don’t let her work too hard. Bring up 
the water from the well and save her 
steps in all the ways that you ean. Poor 
little mother, she must be very tired 


with all the hard work that she has 
done. ”’ 
Mother—My boy, my little Paul. My 


fine, manly son. (She bows her head 


upon the table.) 


Susie—Paul gone to the war? Paul 
not coming home ? 
Jennie—What war? Why is there a 


war ? 

Annie—Oh, why has Paul gone to the 
war? 

(Johnnie begins to ery.) 

Annie—Why, mother, he may be shot! 
Our Paul may be killed! 

(Mrs. Stahl does not 
and the children run 
mother. ) 

Grandmother (in a dazed way)—Our 
little Paul gone to war! Our — bey 
who wouldn’t kill a bird in the forest 
gone to shoot at’ men and at lads like 


raise her head 
to their grand- 


himself, and to be shot at! To kill and 
perhaps to be killed! This is wicked! 
monstrous! It cannot be true! (She 


snatches up the letter and reads it again. 
The girls begin to cry. There is a knock 
at the door and Mrs. Brown enters with 
a newspaper in her hand. ) 

Mrs. Brown—I see that you have heard 
of the breaking out of the war, Mrs. 
Stahl. I read in this paper that Paul 
has enlisted with all the other boys from 
the Government school. There has al- 
ready been one terrific battle with a loss 
of fourteen hundred men. (Mrs. Stahl 
starts to her feet.) Now, Mrs. Stahl, 
don’t get excited. No, Paul’s name is 
not in this list. He will probably come 
home all right without a scratch on him. 
Well, good day, neighbor, I will watch 
the paper and if I see Paul’s name in 
it, I will bring it right over. 

Grandmother—Paul’s name? Our boy’s 
name? Among the dead or wounded? 
Oh, it is too cruel! Why, why must this 
war be fought? (She reads the paper 
hastily.) There is no cause for this 
wicked war. It is simply a quarrel be- 
tween two rulers. And our brave boy 
must go and be shot at and must him- 
self shoot at human beings, because of 
this foolish quarrel. This war is hor- 
rible! It is beyond belief that human 


heings can force other human beings | 


into anything so evil. 

Johnnie—But what is war like, grand- 
mother ? 

Grandmother—War is the killing of 
men by other men who should be their 
good friends. Our Paul has been taught 
to love and to try to help all human 
beings, but in war he will learn to shoot 
at men and boys and try to kill them. 
And for what? Read what he says: 
‘*T do not know the causes of the war.’’ 
And even while we are talking Paul and 
thousands of other brave boys like him, 
who are needed in their homes, just as 
he is needed here, may be lying cold 
and dead. 

Mrs. Stahl—O mother, stop! I cannot 
bear it! Have mercy upon me and the 
children. Johnnie, bring your father’s 
picture to me. 

(The children cluster around their 
mother as she holds the picture. ) 


Mrs. Stahl—Children, your father was 
killed in one of the dreadful battles of 
a ernel, wieked war. He, like Paul, did 
not even know what he was fighting for, 
but at the call of our ruler he had to 
leave his happy home and all of us whom 








he loved so well and go to fight and to 
kill men whom he did not hate or wish 
to injure in any way; for he was one of 
the kindest, most loving-hearted men 
that ever lived. He gave his life at the 
call of the ruler of his country. But 
that whole war was a monstrous wrong. 

Annie—Is any war right, mother? 

Mother—No! no! It cannot be! There 
must be some better way to settle quar- 
rels than the bloody way of war! My 
boy! my boy! To take you when we 
need you so! 

(A knock is heard at the door. John- 
nie opens it, and Mr. Smith enters in 
great excitement. He has a paper in 
his hand. ) 

Mr. Smith—Heaven be praised, Mrs. 
Stahl! They have found a way to settle 
this quarrel without going to war and 
your boy and mine will be with us soon. 


(The Stahl family gather around Mr. 
Smith in great exeitement. The chil- 
dren jump for joy.) 

Mr. Smith (reading)—Orders have 
been received at military headquarters 
to disband the troops, for in meetings at 
the capitals of the two countries last 
evening it was decided to refer the quar- 
rel to the Supreme Court at The Hague, 
and to abide by the decision of that 
Court. There will be no war. 

(Great rejoicing in the Stahl family. 
Cries of ‘*No war!’ ‘*No war!’’) ‘Paul 
will come home!’’) 

Annie-—What is the Supreme Court, at 
The Hague, mother? 

Mrs. Stahl—-It is a sort. of umpire to 
decide the right and the wrong of quar- 
rels between nations. Several years 
ago the Czar of Russia sent out an in- 
vitation to the leading nations of the 
world to send representatives, who 
should meet at some place and try to 
make a plan that would do away with 
wars between nations. These men met 
for the first time on the 18th of May, 
1899, at a palace in The Hague in Hol- 
land. A few years later, representa- 
tives from forty nations met again at 
The Hague, and this time a permanent 
court was established, which was to de- 
cide all disputes between nations and 
thus prevent the long, costly and bloody 
wars from which the world has always 
suffered. Wars which have destroyed 
the best young men of the nation, men 
like our Paul, who could have done 
splendid work for their home, their 
country and the world,, men who would 
have been splendid heroes in times of 
peace; heroes who make wise laws, who 
conquer disease, who see that life is 
made happier and safer for children and 
workers. These are the men who in 
times of war become targets for ma- 
chine guns and other instruments of 
death. But let us talk now only of the 
happy times we shall have when our 
good Paul comes home. 


Children—Paul is coming home! Our 


| dear Paul will come home. 


about their 
Annie opens 


(They 
mother. 
the door. ) 

Postman—Another letter, Mrs. Stahl. 
I know this will bring better news. 

(Mother tears open the letter. ) 

Mother (reading) — 

“Dear Mother, Grandmother and Chil- 
dren: 

‘*There is to be no war, and I shall be 
with you tomorrow. Will tell you all 
when I come. Prepare for your happiest 
days, dear mother. 

“*Your loving Paul.’’ 


begin to dance 
Postman knocks. 


Jennie—Oh, what can we do when we 
are so happy? Mother, may we sing 
‘*Home, Sweet Home,’’ once more? It 
seems now asif no other song was so 
dear as that one.. We will sing it to- 
night and then we will sing it again to- 
morrow when our own good Paul comes 
home. Mother, you must sit here and 
wear your wreath and grandmother 
must haye one, too, and now we will hang 


(Continued on page 74) 
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Recitations and Songs for Peace Day 


Arbitration 
By Dora A. Mondore 


Bob and | used to wrestic quite often. 
You see 
Bob was about the same size as me, 


He'd take my gloves, then, I'd) take his 


bat; 

We'd scrap over this and quarrel over 
that. 

One day we were having it first left, 


then the right, 
When Bob stopped quite short and said, 

**Let’s not fight; 
*Arbitration’s the 

now-a-days; 
Folks find it is better ina gereat many 


Ways. 


thing that they use 


‘You're getitnsy afraid, that’s the trou 


ble, LT guess! 
‘'No, sir, Lumaot, but fighting’s amess! 
“Arbitration will give you your rights in 
the end; 
It wives just fair play and wins back 
your friend’? 


“*T’'m willing,’’ said I, ‘‘to give it a test; 


Then we will know which way is the 
best.’ 

We gave up our fighting, but, sad to 
relate, 

The troubles won't come, so we can't 
arbitrate! 

Peace 

What was the first prophetic word that 
rang 

When down the starry sky the angels 
sang, 

That night they came as cnvoys of the 
Birth 


What Word but. peace, ** Peace and good 


will on earth ? 


And what was the last word the Master 
said 

That parting night 
brother-bread, 

That night be knew men would not Jet 
him live— 

Oh, what but ** peace 
l give?” 


when they broke 


I leave’ and** peace 


And yet behold: near twice a thousand 
years 

And still the battle-wrath, the grief, the 
tears. 

Let mercy speed the hour when swords 
shall cease, 

And men ery back to God, 
be peace!”’ 
—hdward Markham in Nautilus. 


Vhere shall | 


A Prayer 


God of the warring nations, 
God of the ways of peace, 
Hark to the pleas of women 
And bid the warfare cease! 
llark to the prayers of children, 
Their small hands lifted up, 
And from the world forever 
Remove this bitter cup! 


In years of peaceful living 
Thy servants have forgot 

The grief that follows carnage, 
And now, their blood grown hot, 

They challenge each the other, 
And with no heeding for 

The necklaced arms of loved ones 
They clatter forth to war. 

Oh, God, remove this madness, 
And make Thy servants sane! 

Remove the fields of carnage, 
Where wounded and where slain 


God, touch the hearts of rulers! 
God, turn cach warring host 
Irom ways that lead to slaughter 
Back to the paths of peace! 
God, hear the plaints of women 
And bid this warring cease! 
Judd Mortimer Lewis, 


The Coming Day of Peace 


Tune; “Battle Hyiin of the Republic.” 


Mine eyes have seen the dawning 
Of a bright and yvlorious day, 
When the war yod’s reign of anguish 
Shall fore’er have passed away, 
When the Prince of Peace in beauty 
O’er the nations shall hold sway, 
Mor truth the day must gain. 


Chorus 


Glory, glory, hallelajah! Glory, glory, 
hallelujah! 
Glory, glory, hallelujah! The 


Peace shall reign. 


No more shall mangled corpses 
Strew the cursed battle plain 
While the tears of stricken women 
Fall like floods of scalding rain, 
And the nation’s hands are branded 
With the bloody mark of Cain, 
for peace the day must gain. 
Chorus 
The plow in peaceful industry 
Shall supersede the sword, 
And the pruning hook the bloods 
Kor so hath said dis word; 
While the nations trust for safety 
In the banner of the Lord, 
For peace at last must reign. 


Chorus 


A Hymn of Peace 


Angel of Peace, thou hast wandered too 


long! 
Spread thy white wings to the sun 
shine of love! 
Come while our voices are blended in 
SOK, 
ly to our ark dike the storm-beaten 
dove! 


I'ly to our ark on the wings of the dove, 
Speed o’er the far-sounding billows of 


Sony, 
Crowned with thine olive-leaf yarland of 
love, — 
Angel of Peace, thou hast waited too 
long! 


Brothers we meet, on this altar of thine, 

Mingling the yifts we have gathered 
for thee, 

Sweet with the odors of myrtle and pine, 

Breeze of the prairie and breath of 
the sea,-— 

Meadow and 

sea! 


mountain and forest and 


Prince of 


| Sweet is the fragrance of myrtle and | 
pine, 
Sweeter the incense we offer to thee, 
| Brothers once more round this altar of 
thine! | 


| Angels of Bethlehem, answer the strain! | 
} Hark! a new birth-song is filling the 
j 


sky! | 
Loud as the storm-wind that tumbles the 

| main | 
sid the full breath of the organ 

reply, | 


| Let the loud tempest of voices reply, 


Roll its long surge like the ecarth- 
shaking main! 
Swell the vast song till it mounts to the 
sky! 
Angels of Bethlehem, echo the strain! 


OW. Molmes. | 


Ihe Peace Victory | 
By Dora A. Mondore 
A Dialogue for six Girls and Three Boys 
Three Girls (wearing wreaths and carry 
ing: wands) 

We are peace angels; 
We try to be 

Makers of peace 
On land and sea. 


Fourth Girl (addresses Peace ‘Trio) 





| 





lam a soldier's mother; 
If 1 could see Wy hoy 
Who's serving in the army 
How great would be my joy! 
hMifth Girl 
Iam a soldier's widow; 
Many years ayo 
My husband fell in battle 
Fighting ’guinst the foe, 
Sixth Girl— 
J am a soldier’s sister; 
yrgee : 
lis long since brother dear 
Has written mea letter 
Or message of good cheer. 


(The soldiers march in carrying guns 

or drum.) : 

First Soldier (to Peace Angels) 
We are brave soldiers; 

For miles we have come, 

Marching in step ; 


To the rolling drum. | 


First Peace Angel— 

Oh, lay down your arms, 
Dear soldiers, we pray; 
These hearts will be happy 

When Peace holds its sway. 
Second Soldier 
No, no; we’re protecting 
Our own native Jand; 
We take up our arms 
At our leader’s command. 


' 





Second Peace Angel-- 
We’ve told all the rulerg 
Jn lands far and wide 

That men must be brotherg 
Though countries divide, 
Third Soldier 
But nations have honor 
Which they must. defend; 
How can this be done 
If war has an end? 
Third Angel 
They’Il have a committee 
Their wrongs to debate; 
lair play and glad hearts, 
When men arbitrate. 


(Soldiers lay down arms at Peace An 
gels’ feet and march away. ) 
Fourth, Fifth and Sixth Girls (in yy) 
son, to Peace Angels) 
Dear Angels, we thank you 
lor what you have done; 
You've given us hone, 
And sweet peace you’ve won, 


Peace Angels (waving wands, sing ty 
tune “My Bonnie’’) 
We’re bringing peace to the nations, 
We’re bringing peace o’er the sea, 
We're bringing peace the world over, 
We're bringing peace to thee. 


Love 


A voice came from the beautiful sky: 

‘On the wings of the limitless winds | fly, 

Swifter than thought, over mountain and 
vale, 

City and moorland, desert and dale! 

Irom the north to the south, from thi 
east to the west, 

I hasten regardless of slumber or rest: 


Oh, nothing you dream of can fly as fas! 
As lon the wings of the windy blast! 


‘ 


‘T enter the castle with noiseless feet- 
lhe air is silent and soft and sweet; 


And J lavish my beautiful tokens there 


Fairings to make the fair more fair! 
I enter the cottage of want and woe 
Nhe candle is dim and the fire burns low: 


But the sleepers smile in a happy dreai 
As I scatter my gifts by the moon's pa 


beam. 


‘There’s never a home so low, no doubt, 
rut Lin my flight can find it out; 


Not a hut so hidden but I can see 


lhe shadow cast’ by the lone roof-tree! 
lhere’s never a home so proud and high 
Chat [am constrained to pass it by, 


Nor a heart so happy it may not be 
Happier still when blessed by me! 


‘What is my name? Ah, who call tell 
hough in every land is a magic spell. 


Men call me that, and they call me this; 


(Continued on page 7) 
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LET 
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US HAVE |}, 
PEACE. U-S-GRANT 





























Are tramped to gory remnants! 
Our God, of war and peace, 

Remove from men their blindness 
And bid the warfare cease! 


A wife stands all forsaken 
And peers into the storm, 

Above the smoke of battle 
She marks the vultures swarm. 

No loved one hears her pleading 
And to her suecor flies 

Beside where she stands weeping 
A baby starves and dies. 

God, lift the burden from them 

Who bear the burden mest! 
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May 1975 


| heard an angel singing | 
When the day was springing; 
Mercy, pity and peace 
Are the world’s release. 
William Blake. 

CHARACTERS AND COSTUMES 

Goddess of Liberty. ; ; 

Traditional Costume: White, flowing 
robe, (cheesecloth or two large sheets 
will serve,) draped over shoulder with 
American flag; helmet, shield and spear. 
‘Helmets and shields may be made of 
fin or cardboard covered with silver pa- 
yer, Wooden spears can he fashioned by 
any handy boy and painted with silver 
yaint or covered with silver paper.) 
Hair hanging loose over shoulders, san- 
daled feet. She sits in richly carved or 
gilded chair at center back of stage with 
Heralds on either side. 

War. ; 

Lad dressed as Roman warrior, whose 
wostime may be found in any Roman 
|listory. 

Peace. 

Girl in elassie, white drapery. ‘This 
nay he made of cheesecloth and simply 
sewed on the wearer when the proper 
disposition of the folds has been made. 
White stockings and sandals. Long wav- 
ing or curling hair. She carries a dove 
on wrist or shoulder. If a tame dove, 
whose behavior is certain, can be found 
and tethered by a light chain to the 
wrist of Peace, it will be most effective. 
(therwise, a stuffed bird must suffice. 

Heralds. 

Two lads in short, white belted robes, 
coming to knee, silver helmets, shields 
and spears, and legs encased in silver 
greaves (All these may he fashioned of 
tinor cardboard and it is a valuable exer- 
cise in ingenuity to design, make and or- 
nament them and fit them to wearers. ) 

They stand at either side of the throne 
of Liberty. Mach lad is provided with a 
tablet (baked clay or painted wood) and a 
stylus, (sharp-pointed wooden stick), con- 
cealed beneath dress. 


SCENE 
Curtain rises to ‘Columbia, the Gem 








of the Ocean,’’ and Goddess of Liberty | 


is discovered at center back of stage, 
Heralds standing on either side of her 
throne. 

Liberty (raising spear and leaning 
forward slightly) Hail, ye people! From 
my home in the blue vaults above I have 
heard ye questioning as to which be- 
stows the better gifts on men, whether 
valorous War or gentle Peace, and Lam 
come to summon both before ye that ye 
may hear from their own lips their best 
lefence and argument. (Turning to 
Herald at right of throne.) Summon 
ne War, Sir Herald! 

(Herald salutes Liberty and leaves 
stage, right, returning shortly, followed 
by War. They enter to any martial air, 
hot, however, one associated with any 
hnodern nation. War steps proudly, with 
lead high, salutes Liberty with spear 
ind stands right of throne, but nearer 
audience. Herald resumes his former 
place, ) 

Liberty ~~ Greeting, bold = warrior! 
Knowest thou why thou hast been sum- 
moned to this place? 

War —] do, fair goddess. 

Liberty And art thou well prepared 
with arguments in thy defence? 
wt (raising his spear)--War makes 
lit and brooks none. The 
fend itn strikes but seeks not to de- 

its blow. 

aut That truth I know; I would 
to sn ee why thou dost battle, but 

.Fecount the benefits that come from 

ine exploits, 

Ph tg ona know better than 
thy btned Aberty, for oft have I been 

rk and thy shield. 

tenet? ~Granted, Si r Warrior. Didst 
an er fight save in my defence no 

Would contemn thee. but, ulus! 





NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


AND PRIMARY PLANS 


The Crowning of Peace 


BY NORA ARCHIBALD SMITH 


Author of ‘‘Adventures of a Doll,’’ ‘‘Children of the Future,’’ ‘‘Nelson the Adventurer,” “Three Little Marys,’’ etc. ; 
Co-author with Kate Douglas Wiggin of ‘‘Children’s Crimson Classics,’’ ‘’Golden Numbers,’’ etc. 


thou makest blood to flow for many 
another cause. Canst thou deny it, or 
forbear to blush that so it is ? 

War (hanging his head)—I do not deny 
it, but (raising head proudly) even an 
ignoble cause may be bravely fought. 

Liberty (sternly) —Thou knowest that 
we may not do evil that good may come. 
Cease thy vain reasoning and tell these 
people here assembled of the benefits 
that thou mayest confer upon them. Each 
item shall be set down by this herald at 
thy side. Boy (turning to first lad), 
prepare thy tablet and thy stylus. (Her- 
ald bows in obedience, lays spear and 
shield aside and takes required articles 
from dress. ) 

War— I bring courage to mankind. 

Liberty (assenting with motion 


ald writes. ) 


War-—-I bring forgetfulness of self. 
Liberty (assenting)—Write it down, 
Herald. 


War—-I bring endurance and hardihood. 

Liberty--A useful pair, in truth! Set 
them down, Herald! 

War—I bring resource and inventive 
skill. 


Liberty--’Tis true. Note them well, 
hoy. 

War -I bring long-enduring patience. 

Liberty —Set it down, Herald. 


War—lI bring obedience and faithful- 
ness to duty. 

Liberty—Note that well, ye people, 
(raising spear and leaning toward audi- 
ence), and let it not escape thee, boy! 
(Turning to Herald. ) 

War—(advancing a step nearer audi- 
ence) I bring that power to work to- 


| zether, to sink individual desires in a 


common good, needed most of all (turn- 
ing toward Liberty) by a free people, 
fair goddess. 

Liberty (with a grave nod and assent- 
ing wave of spear) —Thou speakest well, 
Sir Warrior, note his words, Herald. 
Hast more to add, Son of Battle? 

War (drawing himself up more proudly, 
shield on arm, spear in place and ad- 
vancing to commanding position)—Last 
of all, yet first of all and best of all, | 
bring that love of country which would 
syrive whatever it hath on earth,—e’en 
life itself, to strengthen and protect, to 
guard and keep the Fatherland! 

(Liberty and Heralds at this moment, 
strike their shields with their spears 
with a clanging noise. If shields are of 
cardboard, strike spears on floor. Crash- 
ing chords accompany from the piano, 
or a roll of drums, if possible. ) 

Liberty--Aught that man car say thou 
hast said, bold warrior, and the >eople 
heard. All has been set down «ana can- 
not be erased. Stand thou back row 
(waving spear in command) and listen 


of | 


head)—-Set down courage, Herald. (Her- | 


to what our daughter Peace shall say. 
Summon me Peace, Herald! (Turns to 
second Herald. ) 

(Second Herald salutes Liberty and 
leaves stage left, returning, followed by 
Peace. Music of Keller’s ‘‘ American 





Hymn’”’ accompanies her. Peace bows 
her head to Liberty, who returns her 
greeting and is about to take her position 
on left of goddess when she catches 
sight of War, who has started forward 
as if to greet her. Peace turns from 
him, shading her face with her hand 
and takes her proper stand. ) 

Liberty (with gentle voice)—Knowest 
thou why thou hast been summoned. to 
this place, sweet daughter? 

Peace-—-I do, fair goddess. 

Liberty—-And art thou well 
with arguments in thy defence? 

Peace— Peace cannot deal with argu- 
ment, which ever stirs up strife. A 
sunset needs no words to prove its 
heauty. 

Liberty—Granted, but | would have 
thee tell this haughty warrior here some 
what of thy mind and let the people 
listen. What dost thou for mankind, 
my daughter? (Turning to Second Her- 
ald.) Prepare to write, boy. 

(War moves forward eagerly and leans 





prepared 


on spear to listen. Herald leans for- 
ward also. ) 
Peace (turning slightly toward her 


herald with a smile) —Make ready many 
tablets, faithful lad, for be sure my 
words will fill them all. (Turning to au- 
dience.) As well might I attempt to 
prove that day would dawn without the 





sun, as that mankind vould flourish 
without peace. ( 
snaps the oak, peace the sweet influence 


Peace brings united families, a father’s 
love and care and his strong arm to de- 
| fend his household. (Here War starts, 
shrinks back somewhat and partly turns 
away his face.) Peace brings  pros- 
perity; flocks and herds feed upon her 
smiling lands, shelters are built for man 
and beast and shrines rise up where God 
is worshipped. (Herald writes rapidly 
upon his tablet and takes others from 
his dress as she proceeds, striving to 
keep up with the stream of her words. ) 
Peace gives room for science to work 
her magic, for the useful arts to flourish, 
that man may be fed and warmed 
and clothed, and surround himself with 
comfort and beauty. Peace brings edu- 
cation, which extends to all men the 
wisdom of the past, the knowledge of 
the present and the hopes of the future. 
Music, Poetry and the Drama flourish 
under the beneficent rule of Peace. 
(Steps forward slightly.) Nor may War 
claim that he alone can teach obedience, 
faithfulness to duty, endurance, hardi- 
hood, patience, strength and skill. (Here 
War begins gradually to move backward 








| 





Peace, Pe 
D. A. M. 











ace, Peace! 
Dora A, Monnore 
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Sing it this May; Sing il al way Peace, peace, peace! 
Sing loud and clear, ‘Peace Day” is here— Peace, peace, peace! 


War is tne storm that | 


that garlands it with vines and flowers. | 
‘ ° 
we see by vour flushed cheeks and shin- 


toward place of entrance on right and 
first Herald, looking anxiously toward 
Liberty, to follow him slowly. Second 
Herald ceases to write and looks admir- 
ingly on Peace. Peace continues.) And 
where may the value of co-operation 
which War so boasts that he can teach, 
be shown as in the arts of Peace? Not 
a chain is welded, not a wheel turns, not 
a building rises, save all men work to- 
gether for the common end! War vaunts 
that he brings us love of country! (Here 
Peace steps forward, raises voice and 
speaks with greater enthusiasm.) Do 
we love that which we destroy? Of what 
value is a land whose men are falling on 
distant battlefields, in suffering unspeak- 
able, alone and unattended, (Here War 
falls; to his knees and hides his face in 
his hands, his spear clanging down by 
his side, and so remains until Liberty 
speaks. First Herald stands beside him 
protectingly, his hand on War’s shoulder. 
Peace continues, )whose women in sorrow 
and despair are weeping among the ruins 
of their homes, whose children, ragged 
and wretched, are starving and begging 
on the roadsides? Is this a, country? 
No, it is a desert, more dreadful far than 
any wild and sandy waste of the Sahara! 
Shame on thee, War, (turning to the 
kneeling figure,) that thou canst speak 
one word in thy defence, when thou 
destroyest sacred human life! (First. 
Herald drops head. ) 

Liberty (motioning to Peace) —Knough, 
my daughter! Thou hast abased thine 
adversary, but we may not forget that 
he is ofttimes needed to preserve thee 
in thy sweet content.’ Look up, Sir War- 
rior, (War lifts head, but does not rise 
from knees,) and know that thou serv- 
est not, save that thy cause be just. 
(Turning to audience.) Ye have hark- 
ened unto Peace, ye people, and plainly 


ing eyes that ye approve her words. It 
needs not that ye hear again what has 
heen set down upon the tablets, for well 
I believe that the substance of it is en- 
graved upon your hearts. 

Herald (turning to second lad) —bring 
me the wreath of olives! (Herald leaves 
right and returns with wreath of olive- 
leaves. Any small, gray-green, dusky, 
pointed leaf will do, [See encylopaedia 
for shape,| or leaves can be made of 
sage-green paper, mounted on wire and 
twined together. ) 

Liberty (rising from her throne and 
waving spear majestically)--Come to 
me, blest daughter, Peace. (Peace 
kneels at her feet.) | crown thee, with 
the accord of all these people present, 
Mistress of Science, Art and Education, 
Guardian of the Child, Preserver of the 
Fireside and Handmaid of Prosperity and 
Sweet Content! 

(As Liberty lays wreath on the head 
of Peace, both Heralds raise spears in 
salutation and War lifts his clasped 
hands toward her in entreaty. ‘*‘Ameri- 
can Hymn’’ is heard again. ) 

Curtain 
Keller's “American Hymn” can be supplied at 


eight cents a copy, 


Grade Mottoes for Peace Day 


beat their swords into 
plowshares, their spears into pruning 
hooks; nation shall not lift up sword 
against nation; neither shall they learn 
war any more.—I/saiah 2:4. 


Blest be the men divine who give us 
Peace. —Thom pson 


They shall 


Blessed are the Peacemakers, for they 
shall be called the children of God. 
Matthew 5:9. 

He shall give His children the blessing 
of Peace. —l’salms. 

Above all nations is humanity. —Gold- 
win Smith, 

My country is the world, my country 
mien are all mankind. —Garrisen, 









































The May Queen 
By Virlinda C. Foster 


"Tis the merry month of May, 
Gladly we will sing and play; 
See our Maypole and our Queen: 
Have you ever fairer seen? 


Children, laugh and gladly sing. 
Come, and in your baskets bring: 
Flowers so gay, so fresh and sweet, 
To her who holds this honored seat. 


Come! Away! Our queen to grect, 
And place our trophies at her feet; 
for one and all must homage pay 


Our lovely queen this bright May day. 


A Charming May Queen 


Luey wore a dress of white, 
White her ribbons too; 
Slippers on her dancing feet, 
That are white and new. 
Sparkling eye and rosy cheeks, 
Smiling lips, -ah, me! 
Lucy is a little maid 
You would like to see. 


And her friends have chosen her 
For their Queen of May ; 

Seated on a grassy throne 
Where the sunbeams stray, 

Lucy rules with smiling grace, 
Wearing on her hair 

A gay crown of wild flowers bright 
Friends have made with care. 

** Lucy is our Queen of May!” 
Then they sing, and dance 

Round the throne in merry glee; 
Should you get a chance 

Just to list, a word you'd hear 
Irom this group so Kay: 
‘*Luey is so kind that we ‘ve 
Made her Queen of May.’ 

—Helen M. Richardson. 


Kindness to Animals 


Participants : Spirit of Love, dress 


the Boy Scouts and many girls. 
Spirit of Love 
Lam the Spirit of Love; 


I come to teach you kindness to annals 


dumb. ‘ 
Wherever you go, some task you'll find, 
This is your motto, ‘*Just be kind.” 


Boy Scouts— 
We are Boy Scouts; we'll heed your call, 
And do our best for one and all; 
There is a myth that long ayo 
Dumb animals could talk, and so 
Yo them we’ll always be most. kind, 
While we bear this myth in mind. 


Girls— 
Some animals today we’ll find, 
And heed your lesson to be kind; 
They have a certain language too, 
Not always understood, ’tis true, 
But we will always bear in mind 
‘Yo speak with voice and manner kind. 
—Laura Rountree Smith. 
KDITOR'S NOTH: This dialogue may be used 
in lessons on Kindness to Animals as discussed 
On page 23. 


Memorial Flowers 


In the brave red heart of the columbine 
Are five little cups of gold, 

And each will carry a loving thought 
For the soldier strong and bold. 


The daisy shines like a silver star; 
It shall shine for our brave today; 
We will leave it here where our soldier 
lies, 
As we pass on our happy way. 


The fields are full of buttercup gold; 
We will heap it bright and high 
In the quiet spot. where the soldier sleeps 
And the summer winds go by. 
The flowers shall bloom and the birds 
shall sing 
Where the tiny flag is set; 
And the wind shall whisper our soldier’s 
name 
That the world may not forget. 


—Mabel S. Merrill. 


edinwhite, 





| 


Who, 


’s the myrtle 
Here’s the hawthorn 
’s the amaranth--that’s for 
Immortal life on heaven’s high slope. | 


Here 


Here 


Here’s the laurel 
In the days of ancient Greece; 

Here are pansies— 
Here are lilies 


The Flowers We Gather 


[ think the litthe wild flowers know 
When comes Memorial Day ; 

Such pretty colors as they show, 
You'd almost think that they 

Had*been out hunting all the yeur 


They 


Dear little wild flowers, well you grace 
These resting-places green; 

With reverent hands we 
Love's choicest gift, 


Bring Your Loving Thought 


Weave your garlands bright 
Before the May-time closes ; 
Pansies blue and white 
And blushing buds of roses. . i. 


sue and white and red, 
The lonely graves they'll cover; A 
And o'er each grassy bed : 
The stars and stripes shall hover, In 


Flowers for the Soldiers’ Graves | 


| Memorial Day has come again, 


that’s for love; 
that’s for hope; | At 
| The 
| Th 
that meant glory 


Thes 


A 


they’re for thought; 
they mean peace. 
—Susie M. Lest. 


And 


To 


As 


lay you there, 
\ ween. | 
—THelen M. Richardson, 


All 


Am 


We 





NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


Recitations and Songs for May Holidays 


Fourth Girl— 
This bunch of purple lilae 


"Tis fragrant as the memory 


We' 
Of how the brave men fought, 


May other hands the flowers bring 


Memorial Day 


id we will celebrate 
memories of our soldiers true, 
ose men so good and great. 


| We gather flowers fair and sweet, 
And place upon each grave 


e fragrant offerings of love, 
token to the brave. 


Patriots like them we’ll he, 
Like them we will not fear; 


if we’re called, we'll gladly yo 
serve our country dear. 
—~ Marion S. Blood. 


Memorial Flowers 


{ Vor four girls, each carrying a bounquet of the 
‘lo find the choicest dyes; Nowers mentioned, 
Kor when at last they do appear * ie 
i . Kirst Girl— 
take us by surprise. ; . 
A bunch of fragrant violets 
Such blue and yellow, green and red mB 161 ogg en a 
No mortal hands could brew ; WI ; “to th rapper’ rn ROMNCES 
The flowers we gather all are fed ven for the right they fought. 
_ By sunshine, wet hy dew,- Second Girl— 
God’s instruments for bringing out I bri 
These colors rich and rare; ring the golden buttercups, 
se § ie , G aye . : isin e 
We cull them on Memorial day WI rs ungi —— Tdi tas 
And place them with fond care. hat Howers can be more fitting 
lo deck a soldier's grave ? 
There floats a flag above a grave Third Girl—- 
Where sleeps the honored dead, nee iil thi 
when war’s fiercest turmoil raged, ring & DUNCN OF Gaisics, 
For its loved colors bled. Some humble grave to crown, 


innocent as the pure young lives 


So willingly laid down, 


As my offering L bring; 


Of those whose praise L sing. 


ve often heard the story 


las a tribute of our love 

hese flowers we have brought. 
will ne’er forget, the soldiers, 
nd when we’ve passed away, 


ach Decoration Day. 
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We’ll love the land they loved so well,— 


We'll love the land for which they fell 


95 


When Grandpa Wore Hi; 


Uniform 


I've got the bestest Gran’pa 
You ever hear about: 

We always go to hear the band 
Whenever it comes out. 

He tells me lots of stories 
About the drefful wars, 

An’ he was in them, too, he said, 
An’ he’s got awful scars. 

An’ when they get the flowers 
To put on soldiers’ graves 

We dust bring out our nicest flay, 
An’ ’en he sings an’ waves 

The Stars an’ Stripes, an’ we dust march 
All dressed up fine an’ yay: ‘ 

For Gran’pa wears his uniform 
On Decoration Day. 


An’ after that we all go home 
Aw’ sit about an’ talk: 

Though sometimes I dust wish an’ Wisk 
We'd take another walk. 

lor Gran’pa does dust look so fine, 
lis dear ol’ head so gray 

Is held so proud when we go out 
This lovely day in May. 

lor oh, his clothes are extra fine, 
All blue with buttons gay, 

For Gran’ pa wears his uniform 
On Decoration Day. 





| My Gran’pa Says he’s growing old, 
An’ by an’ by will come 
The sound of ‘‘taps’’ to call him home, 
| An’ heat of muffled drum. 
| An’ en’ ’at I must be a man, 
| An’ ’at [I mustn’t ery, 
| Dust’ cause my Gran’pa’s gone away 
To live up in the sky. 
An’ ’at when on Memorial Day 
We wreathe our garlands bright, 
An’ place the flag of liberty 
O’er those who fought for right, 
"At 1 must put a flag by him, 
Remembering alway 
low Gran’pa wore his uniform 
On Decoration Day. 
—Helen Bingham, 


Little Nan 


The wide gates swung open, 
The musie softly sounded, 


| And loving hands were heaping the sol 


diers’ graves with flowers; 

With pansies, pinks, and roses, 

And pure gold-hearted lilies, 

The fairest, sweetest blossoms that grace 
the springtime bowers; 


When down the walk came tripping 

A wee, bare-headed girlie, 

Her eyes were filled with wonder, her 
face was grave and sweet; 

Her small brown hands were crowded 

With dandelions yellow 

The gallant, merry blossoms. that chil- 

dren love to greet. 


Oh, many smiled to see her. 

That dimple-cheeked wee baby, 

Pass by with quaint intentness, as ona 
mission bound; 

And, pausing oft an instant, 

Let fall from out her treasures 

A yellow dandelion upon cach flower: 
strewn mound. 


The musie died in silence, 

A robin ceased its singing, 

And in the fragrant stilliness a birdlike 

whisper grew, 

So sweet, so clear and solemn, 

That smiles gave place to tear-drops: 

‘‘Nan loves ’oo, darlin’ soldier; a 
here’s a f’ower for ’oo.”’ 


Little Hands and Little Hearts 


Let little hands bring blossoms sweel, 
To brave men lying low; 

Let little hearts to soldiers dead 
Their love and honor show. 






The dear old banner bright, 





With soul, and strength, and might. 











— L.M. Knetl. 
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May 1gly 


CHARACTERS 


Mary. Ruth. 
Tommy. ; a 
Tommy’s sister. “annie. 
apd ; A Negro. 
illy’s Playmate (girl). Soldier. 
Ethel. Captain. 


SCENE 

An evergreen yrave draped with flag 
atright front; Captain and Soldier stand 
near this. ‘Trees are massed at upper 
left andright. At center back are flow- 
ws in pots, including a paper sunflower 
and forget-me-nots. A settee is placed 
at left half-way down stage. Tommy 
and Sister are playing in front of settee. 
Mary stands left front. All entrances 
are from the left. 

Mary (holding bouquet of roses, lilies 
and violets, to audience} — 
I've gathered all these pretty flowers, 
From out the woodland’s leafy bowers; 
| picked the rose, so bright and red, 
For red means strength, so I’ve heard 

said; 

These lilies white, so sweet, I’m sure 
Stand for everything that’s pure. 
And these dear violets, so blue, 
Seem to say, “I’m true, I’m true!”’ 


Why did I pick these flowers, you say ? 

Because it is Memorial Day. 

The rose so red, the lily white, the violet 
so blue, 

Yeminds me of our own dear flag, 

It’s strong, and pure, and true. 

I’m on my way to the soldier’s grave, 

These flowers I’ll place with care 

And love for those who were so brave, — 

I'll hurry over there. 

But | must go, and not be late, 


Sol’ll just run through Tommy’s gate! | 


(Goes toward Tommy and Sister. ) 
Tommy (stopping Mary )— 
You can’t pass here. I'd like to know 
Who gave you right this way to go. 
There is the street. ‘This lawn is ours. 
So go that way, with your bunch of 
flowers. ; 
Sister— 
I think you’re bold to run this way, 
We didn’t ask you over to play! 
I'll just stand here and won’t let you 
pass, 
You have no right upon this grass. 
Mary— 
Please don’t stop me, let me go, 
I’m bound for the churchyard. 
you know 


Don’t 


‘ ae apes Pe 
That this is the brave true soldier's day? 


I'm taking these flowers, on his grave to 
lay. 
Tommy— 
Well, you can’t pass here, that’s all I say, 
So take your flowers the other way. 
Sister— 


You’re just as bold as bold can be 
Torun right by our apple tree. 
Mary— 

I'm sorry, but if you just knew 

All about the soldiers true, 

You wouldn’t mind if I hurried by, 

And if you’ll listen, I'll tell you why. 
Sister— 


Then tell us, and I’ll listen well 
To the story you will tell. 


Tommy— 


Say, I was rude and I’m sorry too, 
sut then, you see, I never knew. 


Mary— 


These flowers stand for our flag so dear, 
For the soldiers brave, who knew no fear, 
toses, lilies and violets blue, 
Just like the flag, we love so true, 
ne place them on the graves today 

0 honor heroes passed away. 

Sister— 

I wish I had some flowers to take, 

Ovely wreath of them I’d make, 

nd if you'll take me with you, Mary, 
heVermore will be contrary. 
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| ‘Tommy— 

| Say, Mary, I was dreadful mean, 

But a soldier’s grave I’ve never seen. 
Please just forget I acted so, 

Oh, my! I wish I too could go. 

| Mary— 

| Then come along, right over the way, 

| To where the dear old soldiers lay, 

] 

| 

| 

| 


And I'll divide these flowers with you, 
For now I see your hearts beat true. 
Tommy— | 
| I’ll take the rose, it means, Be strong 
(Mary hands him the roses. ) 
And brave of heart, that knows no 
wrong! | 
Sister— 
And I’]! take the lily, for I’m sure, 
(Mary hands her the lily) 
Just like our flag, it’s white and pure. 
Mary— 
And I'll keep the violets, lovely blue! 
Like dear Old Glory, always true. 
Mary, Tommy and Sister— 
Before all flags in east or west 
We love the Stars and Stripes the best, 
And we love to tell the story! 
' Let every country praise its own, 
_ Yet our true hearts will beat alone 
For sweet old, dear old, Glory! 





Tommy (holds out roses)— 
Red! 
| Sister (holds out lily)— 
White! 
Mary (holds out violets) -—- 


And blue! 
Tommy-—- 
Strong! 
Sister—_ 


There won’t be another flower like mine. 





| 

| 

| Pure! 

|! Mary— 

| And true! 

| All— 

Our hearts sing with gladness, | 
This song every day, 

But time passes, dear children, 
Let’s haste and away. 


(They pass together toward grave, 
| Sister in the middle. They place flowers 
on grave, then stand back. Just as 
| Mary, Tommy and Sister walk toward 
| grave, Billy and Playmate run in and 
| stand at left front.) 

Playmate (to Billy)— 
| Qh, just see where they’re going! 
They look so pretty too, 
And see those lovely flowers, 
The red, and white and blue. 


Billy (takes playmate’s hand, and pulls | 
her around tree)— 
Ah, come on. Let’s go and play, 
No use staying here all day; 
The flowers are nice, but let them be, 
Come, and play leap-frog with me. 


Playmate— 
I guess I won’t do what you say, 
You always want to have your way. 
I’m going to find a shady spot, 
And pick a sweet for-get-me-not. 
Billy— 
For-get-me-nots ? They are so small! | 
Why don’t you pick a flower that’s tall ? | 
A sunflower grows so very high, 
It almost reaches to the sky. 


Playmate— 

For-get-me-nots are small, I know, 

I love them just the way they grow; 

And if you like a sunflower tall, 

There’s a big one near that wall, 

It looks just like the golden sun, 

If you want it, come, let’s run. 

(They run to sunflower and the for- 
get-me-nots which lie at foot of sun- 
flower. ) 


Billy— 


| stand 


|] am a little maiden, 


| But they came to bless the soldiers, 


And they shall bear our message, 


| For oh! it is a sweet thing, 





This sunflower is so big and stout, 





LOBSITZ 


Nutley, N. J., during the last 


By request it was repeated a month later. 


Come and help me pull it out. | 
(They both start pulling out the sun 


| Hower. ) 


Playmate-- | 
Don’t pull so hard, you’ll make me fall 
And bump my head against the wall. 

Billy (jerks out flower) 

There, now! I’ve got it, look how fine! 

Playmate (picks up bunch of for-get- 
me-nots) — 


I don’t eare. I have lots 
Of lovely sweet for-get-me-nots. 





Kthel (runs in, pointing at Billy, and 


| laughing hard) — 


Oh, look at Billy’s sunflower! 
Dear me, | do declare | 
I think he must be crazy, 
To take it anywhere! 
It is so big and clumsy, 
It almost makes me laugh, 
I wish | had a camera, 
I'd take his photograph! 


Oh, you Billy, where are you bound? 
With that awful flower you found? 
Dear me, I’m almost out of breath, 
I’m afraid I'll laugh myself to death! 
(Holds sides, laughing very hard. Sits | 
down on bench. ) 
Playmate (to Ethel) — 
Now don’t you laugh at Billy, 
Why you don't even know, 
I think you must be silly, 
To stand and viggle so; 
His flower may be clumsy, 
And big, for all I care. 
I’m not ashamed of Billy 
Or his sunflower, anywhere. 


Come, Billy, don’t you mind her, 
I guess she thinks she’s smart, 

Sut she doesn’t know your sunflower 
Is as big as your dear heart. 

Come, Billy! 

(Billy and Playmate go to grave, hand 
in hand, place flowers on grave, and 
back. Ruth, Lillian and Fannie 
skip in with flowers. All three go to | 


| grave and remain there. ) 


Ruth (holding flowers)— 


I only want to say 
That these little flowers came 
For this Memorial Day. 


to speak 


I’m standing by the soldier's yriave, | 
I'll pile these up so high | 


You’ll think a tower is rising - 


‘To meet the sunlit sky. 


Their language is a dear one, 
They cannot even speak, 


As they’re lying here asleep. 


One from you and me, 


A little memory. 

(Places flowers on grave. Enter Negro. ) 

Negro (walking slowly toward grave)— 
Dear people, won’t you let me stand 
With your true and loving band? 
I may be black, but my heart is true, 
And loves the dear Red, White and Blue! 


Years ago, a dreadful war, 

That my old grandpa says he saw, 

Was fought for black folks just like me, 
To free them all from slavery. 

And so, dear people, I am here 

To shed a grateful loving tear 

For soldiers who all wrong defied, 





Fannie— 


Of course, you poor boy, come right here, 
fe’re very glad to have you near; 

Your heart is true, so take your flowers, 

And lay them right down here with ours. 


My comrades here will weleome you, 
Because they feel your love is true; 
It does not matter, blaek or white, 
God loves us all if we do right. 
(Steps up to Negro, and leads him to 
the others. ) 
So take my hand, and do not fear, 
But fill your own dear heart with cheer, 


! Come, children, bring him happiness, 


And if you welcome him, say Yes! 

All—YES. 

Soldier— 

Don’t forget me, please don’t, 
I’m going off tonight, 

The Mexicans are raving, 
And | guess we’ll have to fight. 

When I come back, it may be 
I’ll need a flower too; 

But it’s great to go to battle 
For little folks like you. 


They shall not dare to hurt you, 
I'll fight for years and years, 


| I would not see you weeping 


Or shedding tears, my dears. 


I tell you, I will keep you 
Safe from every harm; 
As long as I’m a soldier, 
I'll bear a soldier’s arm. 
Lillian (to soldier) — 
Dear soldier, never fear, 
The Red, and White, and Blue 
Shall ever hold your memory dear, 
And we shall think of you. 


And sing you songs of gladness, 
And cheer you every day, 
And scatter flowers and pray for peace, 
ach hour you are away. 
Captain (to girls) 
We'd just like to salute you, 
You are such heroes too; 
In the name of those now sleeping 
We give our hearts to you. 


We’re marching off to battle, 


We hope the prayer you pray; 


While living or while dying, 
Shall bless Memorial Day. 
(All sing as they march off stage. ) 
Tramp, tramp, tramp, the 
marching, 
Cheer up comrades, they will come, 
And beneath the starry flag, 
We shall breathe the air again, 
Of the freeland, in our own beloved 
home. 


boys are 


Peace Day Acrostic 
By Dora A. Mondore 


For eight pupils 
P is for prayer. In sweetest accord 
All nations should pray for peace from 
the Lord. 


E is for ever. Dear Land of the Free, 
Ever may peace be dwelling in thee! 


A is the army of peace, good and grand, 
With kind deeds and cheer it aids our 
great land. 


C is the call we hear more and more 

| From those who are weary of havoe of 
war. 

E is the end. We hope it is near 

When war shall have ceased to fill hearts 
with fear. 





And for us negroes gladly died. 


My heart goes out to him who came 
And set us free—you know his name,— 
Though Lincoln’s dead, we can’t forget, 


For in our hearts he’s living yet. 


My grandpa says, if ever he 

Shall spend his days eternally 

Within that golden promised land, 

He’ll take old Master Lineoln’s hand, 
And with a grateful heart will say, 
‘*For you, earth holds Memorial Day.’ 


D is fordove. With snowy white wings, 


Of peace among men, how sweetly it 
A is for angels’ whisper that strife will 


| 

| sings! 
depart 

| From nations as soon as there's peace in 

each heart. 


Y is for young. toth ane 
old 


Would rather have peace than silver or 


younsy men 


| void. 
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AUTHOR'S NOTH : This operetta was given | Qur books have each one served us well ! af ee Bed ae 
sstully by a third grade clues, The children And I’d hate to leave thei torn. “ aaa 
were dressed in white, Books wore large paste. [?m sure they’re sad when we throw 
board covers one front aud one buck, fastened | them down 
trap over shoulders, Covers were dilapi- | All dirty and forlorn. 
tted and bore uames of textbooks. Pencils | 
nnd Pens were tall thin boy dressed in red for | Third Child 
pencils and brown for pens: suits made ofcheap | How silly to say that books feel sad! 
material, cut from pajama pattern; pointed caps secause they're thrown away, 
were made of sameaaterial, Bees wore black » When they haven’t any feelings at all, 
Mosquito netting with low strip im froumt, and And never a word to say. 
hadlarge black mosquito netting wings, Flowers | They may be dirty and forlorn, 
were dressed in crepe paper. Teachers wore But they never know it, you see, 
black dresses, hairin tight knots, and spectacles. | So Ll shan’t bother to mend their leaves, 
Unless otherwise stated the tunes mentioned are A new one will do for me, 
tobe found in “Bavorite Sones.” Price five cents, 


| 
| Fourth Child—Here come some queer- 


Scene: When curtain rises children, | looking things. It’s the books and 












ten in number, are on stage. | they’re all alive! 
Children sing— | Second Child I knew they could feel. 
“VACATION TIME” I’m so vlad I mended mine. 
Air, ‘‘America, the Beautiful,’’ in ‘One enter Books. They sing: 
Hee ae ee a ane — | Re OL ROOL aaeKe” 
Vacation time is here at last, | | Books 





| Air, ‘‘ Massa’s in the Cold, Cold Ground. 


The long glad days of June; 







| All the school books come rejoicing, “WE'RE ON A STRIKE” Children—Aren’t they queer! 
| Work at last is o’er; ; ; = ba f 
Sentiments of joy we’re voicing, Air, ‘f Polly-wolly-doodle. ”’ Kighth Child—Ill never chew 













































— Bighth | 
"Tis vacation time once more, | I | pencil ayvaln, It might vet mad and ru 

On the closet shelves they’ll store us, aaa iia ah aah act Sia | away! 
tg oer port si ie our work, | Ninth Child—That pen on the end was 
: Che Peneils and the Pens are on a | 


ta mine. It never wrote well, so yesterday; 
Through the sultry summer diys. on 
strike; 


| threw it on the floor and its point 





| Chorus | Through all vacation time we'll shirk, | broke off. 
Poor worn-out school books, (| The Pencils and the Pens are on a) 
Dog-eared, bent and torn; strike, f 
Finger-marked by thoughtless children, Chorus— | | 
Poor old school books all forlorn. This is all: till the fall | 
For new bindings we are praying, | We will do just what we like. | 
For paste to mend our leaves; | While the summer breeze is blowing 
All our poor tired backs are fraying, | Far from school we’ll all be going; 
Such misuse our spirit grieves. /The Pencils and the Pens are on a 
Many pages now have perished, strike. 
Once so clean and white. | 7 | 





| Ink spots cover lines we cherished, — os 
Making’ us a sorry sight. enciis— 


You have sharpened us till we’re all 











Chorus - 

| worn oul; 

(Books see Girls and look disgusted.) =| All— | 

First Book—Come, let's yo away be The Pencils and the Pens are on a 
fore those horrid children tear us. strike; 

(Books exeunt. } Pens— | 

Children— Well, did you ever! We’ve been choked with ink and ae 
| ’ ‘ ‘ : about; 
| Fourth Child —I think VIL be good to AI] | 
| | / oes 


| my books next year. 
‘Lh: , : | The Peneils and the Pens are on a 
Children—So will I! 
} 


strike. 











; Fifth Child —~Do you ’spose it: matters | Chorus— 
Pens and Pen | if we chew our pencils? Il | 
‘ ° ‘ . . . , , fe | 
Third Child—Of course not! When vacation’s o’er, we'll be far away ; | 

’ ° . “ ¢ The Joneile = . ona spre > 
The maples cooling: shadows cast, Sixth Child-—Here they come, and the “ .. encils and the Pens are on a | 
Birds call in joyous tune, ; pens with them, It’s just like a fairy se one 


For we're really meaning’ what we say; 
The Pencils and the Pens are on a 
Seventh Child-—-I’m_ getting shivers strike. 

down my back! ; _— 


: story. Let’s get back out of sight. 
Chorus— y get | . eht 
Vacation time! vacation time! 
The bees and flowers say; 
The woods and hills, the brooks and rills K * Pencils ens. T i 1. q 
8S ane 8, Si : ‘nter Pencils and Pens. They sing— (They run off stage. ) | 
Are beckoning today. , A Bee 

















We'll romp through all the meadow | 
yrass, 
And in the fragrant hay; 
We'll chase the butterflies that pass 
And gather flowers gay. 


| Tenth Child—-Here come the teachers. 
| Keep still so that they won't see Us. 
| Kirst Child—Yes, they might want t 
vive us more lessons. 
wget Minter Teachers. They sing 
“GLAD VACATION” 
Air, “Old Kentucky Home. 


We've locked the door and we've throw! 
away the key, 
Vacation is calling us now. 
We'll curl our hair and no spectacles 
we'll wear, , 
And we’ll smooth the frowns from off 
our brow. , 
The pencil blue that we used to mar 
exams, 
The pointer, the ruler, the pen, 
Are locked up now in the old familiar 


Then when the evening shadows fall 
Across the dark’ning’ sky, 

We'll lie beneath the maples tall 
And watch the moon sail by. 

Chorus 

First Child— 

Just think, we’ve nothing to do but play | 
For ever so long a time! 

We'll wade in the brooks and gather 

flowers, j 

[ think vacation’s prime! 

I shall not open a single book | 
Or touch a pencil or pen; 

I shan’t remember a single thing: 





Till school begins agai | desk, ; 

1 School beFINS again. r ’ : ayilis 

‘ me Where they’ll stay till school bee 
Second Child— again. 

I like vacation, too, sometimes, | Chorus— 






Sut I’m sorry school is ended. is done 
I’ve put my pencils all away, 


} And my books are neatly mended. 









| Sing for glad vacation, our work 
| to day, 
Flowers | (Continued on psuge A) 
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We want our readers to fill this page for us. Send tn the names of poems you wish to see here. 
selections, giving preference to the pocms selected by the largest number of persons. 
af poems whieh ey desire Jor personal reading or school use. 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


Poems Our Readers Have Asked For 


We z 


There are many who 


vill make up the page from your 
have in their memory the names 


/t 7s especially lo provide these that We adopt this plan, and We AVE SUE this 


will be much appreciated, not atone by those who send in their requests, but by all who have the privilege of reading these desired and 


therefore desirable poems. 


Bay Billy 
(December 15, 1862) 


“twas the last fight at Fredericksbury,- 
Perhaps the day you reck, 

Our boys, the Twenty-Second, Maine, 
Kept Early’s men in check. 

Just where Wade Hampton boomed away 
The fight went neck and neck. 


All day the weaker wing we held, 
And held it with a will. 

Five several stubborn times we charged 
The battery on the hill, 

And five times beaten back, re-formed, 
And kept our column still. 


At last from out the center fight 
Spurred up a general’s aide, 

“That battery must silenced be!” 
He cried, as past he sped. 

(ur colonel simply touched his cap, 
And then, with measured tread, 


To lead the crouching lines once more, 
The grand old fellow came, 

No wounded man but raised his head 
And strove to gasp his name, 

And those who could not speak nor stir, 
‘God blessed him’’ just the same. 


For he was all the world to us, 
That hero gray and grim, 

Right well we knew that fearful slope 
We'd climb with none but him, 

Though while his white head led the way 
We’d charge hell’s portals in. 


This time we were not half way up 
When, midst the storm of shell, 
Our leader, with his sword upraised, 
Jeneath our bayonets fell, 

And as we bore him back, the foe 
Set up a joyous yell. 

Qur hearts went with him. Back we 

swept, 

And when the bugle said, 

“Up, charge again!’’ no man was there 
But hung his dogged head. 

“We've no one left to lead us now,’’ 
The sullen soldiers said. 


Just then before the laggard line 
The colonel’s horse we spied, 

tay Billy with his trappings on, 
His nostiils swelling wide, 

As though still on his gallant back 
The master sat astride. 


tight royally he took the place 

That was of old his wont, y 
And with a neigh that séemed to say, 
F Above the battle’s brunt, 

How can the ‘!wenty-Second charge 

If fam not in front?’’ 


Like statues rooted there we stood, 
And gazed a little space, 

Ahove that floating mane we missed 
; The dear familiar face, 

But we saw Bay Billy’s eye of fire, 
And it gave us heart of grace, 


No bugle-call could rouse us all 
As that brave sight had done. 
Down all the battered line we felt 
A lightning impulse run. 
Up! up the hill we followed Bill,— 
And we captured every gun! 


Aud when upon the conquered height 
Died out the battle’s hum, 
uinly mid living and the dead 
"e€ sought our leader dumb. 
U seemed as if a spectre steed 
«0 Win that day had come. 


- then the dusk and dew of night 
~— fottly o’er the plain, 
*eneagh o’er man’s dread work of death 
4€ angels wept again, 
ind drew night’s eurtain gently round 
ousand beds of pain. 


Address EL: DITOR POETRY PAGE, . 


| All night the surgeons’ torches went, 


| 





The ghastly rows between,— 

All night with solemn step I paced 
The torn and bloody green. 

But who that fought in the big war 
Such dread sights have not seen? 

At last the morning broke, The lark 
Sang in the merry skies, 

As if to e’en the sleepers there 
It bade awake, and rise! 

Though naught but that last trump of all 
Could ope their heavy eyes. 


And then once more with banners gay, 
Stretched out the long brigade. 

Trimly upon the furrowed field 
The troops stood on parade, 

And bravely ’mid the ranks were closed 
The gaps the fight had made. 


Not half the Twenty-Second’s men 
Were in their place that morn; 

And Corporal Dick, who yester-noon 
Stood six brave fellows on, 

Now touched my elbow in the ranks, 
For all between were gone. 


Ah! who forgets that weary hour 
When, as with misty eyes, 

To call the old familiar roll 
The solemn sergeant tries,— 

One feels that thumping of the heart 
As no prompt voice replies. | 


And as in faltering tone and slow 
The last few names were said, 

Across the field some missing horse 
oiled up the weary tread. ‘ : 
It caught the sergeant’s eye, and quick 

Bay Billy’s name he read. 


Yes! there the old bay hero stood 
All safe from battle’s harms, 

And ere an order could be heard, 
Or the bugle’s quick alarms, 

Down all the front, from end to end, 
The troops presented arms! 


Not all the shoulder-straps on earth 
Could still our mignty cheer; 
And ever from tha¢ famous day, 
When rang the roll-call clear, 
Bay Billy’s name was read, and then 
The whole line answered, ‘‘Here!”’ 
—Frank H. Gaussaway. 
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{ In rich crimson streams, from the top- 
H crowning sod 
, Of the breastworks which stood in front 
of the fight— 
| * e ‘ . ‘ 
| And died shouting, ‘Onward! for God 
| and the right!’ 
O’er all his dead comrades your bright 
garlands wave, 
But you haven’t put ove on amy papa’s | 
grave. | 
mamma were here—but she lies by | 
his side, 
Her wearied heart broke when our dear | 
papa died!’’ 


Ie 


“Battalion! file left! countermarch!’’ 
cried the chief, 


'“This young orphaned maid hath full | 


cause for her grief.’’ 

Then up in his arms from the hot, dusty | 
street, 

He lifted the maiden, while in through 
the gate 


| The long line repasses, and many an eye 


A 


| Tis all that a poor soldier’s orphan can 


| I shall see papa soon and dear mamma, 


You Put No Flowers on My Papa’s | 


Grave 


With sable-draped banners and _ slow 


measured tread, 


The flower laden ranks pass the gates of | 


the dead; 

And seeking each mound where a com- 
rade’s form rests 

Leave tear-bedewed yarlands to bloom 
on his breast. 

Ended at last is the labor of k. ve: 

Once more through the gatewa_ the sad- 
dened lines move— 

A wailing of anguish, a sobbing of yvrief, 

Falls low on the ear of the battle-scarred 
chief; 

Close crouched by the portals, a sunny- 
haired child 


Besought him in accents with grief ren- | 


dered wild: 


“*Oh! sir, he was good, and they say he 
died brave 


pa’s grave? 

I know he was poor, but as kind and as 
true 

As ever marched into the battle with you; 

His grave is so humble, no stone marks 
the spot, 

You may not have seen it. 
did not! 

For my poor heart will break if you knew 
he was there, 


Oh, say you 


Pays fresh tribute of tears to the lone 


orphan’s sigh. 


“This way, it is—here, sir, right under 
this tree; 

They lie close together, with just room 
for me.’’ 

“‘Halt! Cover with 

green mound; 

love pure as this makes these yvraves 

hallowed ground. ’”’ 


‘‘Oh! thank you, kind sir! | 
repay 

The kindness you’ve shown little Daisy 
today ; 

But I’ll pray for you here, each day 
while | live, 


roses each lowly 


ne’er can 


give. 


too— 

I dreamed so last night, and I 
’twill come true; 

And they will both bless you, I know, 
when I say 

How you folded your arms round their | 
dear one today; 


know 





How you cheered her sad heart and 
soothed it to rest, | 
And hushed its wild throbs on your | 


strong, noble breast; | 
And when the kind angels shall call you | 
to come 
We’!l welcome you there to our beautiful 
home 
Where death never comes his black ban- 
ners to wave, 
And the beautiful flowers ne’er weep 
o’er a grave.”’ 
—C. BE. LL. Holmes, 


Drafted | 


My son! What! Drafted? My Harry! | 
Why man, he’s a boy at his books; 

No taller, I’m sure, than your Annie— | 
as delicate, too, in his looks. 

Why, it seems but a day since he helped 
me, girl-like, in my kitchen at tasks. 

ile drafted! Great God, can it be that 
our President knows what he asks? 


He never could wrestle, this boy, though 
in spirit as brave as the best; 

Narrow-chested, a little, you notice, like 
him who has long been at rest. 

Too slender for over-much study—why, 
his master has made him today 


Why, why, did you pass by my dear pa- Go out with his ball on the common, and 


And thought him too lowly your offer- | 


ings to share. 


He didn’t die lowly—he poured his heart’s , Highteen ? Oh, I know! 


blood 


you’ve drafted a child at his play! | 


Not a patriot ? Fie! Did I whimper | 
when Robert stood up with his gun; | 

And the hero-blood chafed in his fore- | 
head, the evening we heard of Bull , 
Run? | 

Pointing his finger at Harry, but turning 
his eyes to the wall, 

“There’s a staff growing up for your 
age, mother,”’ said Robert, ‘‘if Lam 
to fall.’’ 


And yet nur- 
rowly; just a wee babe on the day | 


My boy! 


fae £ 


| When his father got up from a sick-hed 
and cast his last ballot for Clay; 
Proud of his boy and his ticket, said he, 
“A new morsel of fame 
We'll lay on the candidate’s altar’’—and 
christened the child with his name. 


Oh, what have I done, a weak woman, 
in what have I meddled with harm 

Troubling only my God for the sunshine 
and rain on my rough little farm— 

That my ploughshares are beaten to 
swords, and whetted before my eyes, 

That my tears must cleanse a foul na- 
tion, my lamb be a sacrifice? 


Oh, ’tis true there’s a country to save, 
man, and ’tis true there is no appeal, 

Hut did God see my boy’s name lying: the 
uppermost one in the wheel? 

Five stalwart sons has my neighbor, and 
never the lot apon one; 

Are these things Fortune’s caprices, or 
is it God’s will that is done? 


Are the others too precious for resting 
where Robert is taking his rest, 
With the pictured face of young Annie 
lying over the rent in his breast? 
‘Too tender for parting with sweethearts? 

‘Too fair to be crippled or searred? 
Thank God for these tears-—- 
1 was growing so bitter and hard! 


Now read me a page in the book, Harry, 

that goes in your knapsack tonight, 

the eye that sees when the sparrow 

grows weary and falters in flight; 

‘Talk of something that’s nobler than liv- 
ing, of alove that is higher than 
mine, 

And faith which has planted its banner 
where the heavenly camp-fires shine. 


Of 


Talk of something that watches us soft- 
ly, as the shadows glide down in the 
yard; 

That shall go with my soldier to battle, 
and stand with my picket on guard. 

Spirits of loving and lost ones,—watch 
softly with Harry tonight, 

For tomorrow he goes forth to battle, to 
arm him for freedom and right! 


—Mrs. H. L Bostwick. 
The Graves of a Household 


They grew in beauty, side by side, 
They filled one home with glee;— 

Their graves are severed, far and wide, 
By mount, and stream and sea. 


The same fond mother bent at night 
O’er each fair sleeping brow; 

She had each folded flower in sight— 
Where are those dreamers now? 


One, ’midst the forests of the West, 

* By a dark stream is laid— 

The Indian knows his place of rest 
Far in the cedar shade. 


The sea, the blue lone sea, hath one 
He lies where pearls lie deep; 

He was the loved of all, yet none 
O’er his low bed may weep. 

One sleeps where southern vines are 

drest 

Above the noble slain: 

He wrapped his colers round his breast 
On a blood-red field of Spain. 


And one—o’er her the myrtle showers 
Its leaves, by soft winds fanned; 

She faded ’midst Italian flowers— 
The last of that bright band. 


And parted thus they rest, who play’d 
3Jeneath the same green tree;; 

Whose voices mingled as they pray’d 
Around the parent knee. 


They that with smiles lit up the hall, 
And cheer’d with song the hearth !— 
Alas! for love, if thow wert all, 
And naught beyond, O earth! 
—lelicia Dorothew Hemans. 
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B Work for Little Peopl 
Viake many copies of the drawings with carbon paper or hectoyraph. Give them to pupils to trace, cut and mount. Paste the words on 
cardboard and cut them apart. Let children match the words to the picture. 
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School Children’s Peace Petition 








Presenting the School Children’s Petition for Peace to Secretary of State 
William J. Bryan 


The above pic 


‘ture shows the presenta- 


tion to Secretary of State William J. 


Bryan of the Peace Petition from the 


school children 


addressed to the heads of the warring 


nations of Tur 


of the United States, 


‘ope. This event took 


place at the office of the Secretary in 
Washington, February 22. ‘Twelve girls 
from the public schools of Washington 
were selected to present these monster 
| petitions, over two miles and a half 
‘long, and containing the names of 350,000 


California’s Two Expositions 








Copyright 1915, Lar 


The California Building at the San Diego Exposiiion 


Teachers who make the trip to Cali-| foliage, with 
ornia and the National Education Asso- 
ar, will have two great 
Not only is there 


ciation this ye 


. 


Expositions to 





cama-California Laposition, 


visit. 


@ official national and international 


4nama-Pacifie Exposition at San Fran- 


“isco but the city of San Diego, 600 miles 


farth 


tion to be open 


swner south, has built another exposi- 


all the year, which offers 


manifold attractions to the visitor from 


e east, 


A large proportion of these 





Uncle Sam’s — Pacifie 
ports, there was a four- 
teen hundred acre tract 
of Jand on which there 
was not a single build- 
Neither was there 


ing. 

much in the way of 
foliage. For longer 
than the memory of 
man that tract of land 
had been untouched by 


water, only by the rare 
rainfalls which 
the city of the south- 


west by the Harbor of 
the Sun. As a result, 
the adobe soil was 


packed hard and seared 
by the almost constant 


and chapparal. On one 
side of the mesa was a 
seattered grove of 
pepper trees, battling 
desperately for life 
without any assistance 
in the way of water. 
That was three years 
aro. Today on that 
mesa stands a gorgeous 
ety of old Spain, and 
the land about the build- 
ings, even down to the 
depth of the canyons, 
is covered with a thick 
growth of semi-tropical 
lofty trees and spreading 
shrubs and low bushes, through whose 
deep green flashes the crimson of poin- 
settia, and the tecoma, and the bright 
| gold of the California poppy. A magic 
igarden has taken the place of the 
'desert. He who saw the land three 
years ago and sees it again today, would 
think that some modern Aladdin had 
come this way and rubbed his lamp, 
or that a Merlin had waved the magic 








wi »j ‘ . . 1° 
will be inclined to arrange for their trip! wand, and caused the Dream City to 


80 a8 to j 


nclude both of these shows, | spring up. 


It has been a species of 


t : : a : : : 
hus Making their trip doubly valuable. | magic, but not the sort effected with the 


€ have 
the San Fr. 
Rive a li 
Diego, 


Three . 
. Years 
“ly of San Dj 


had considerable to say about 
ancisco Exposition. 
Ittle concerning that at San which the magician of San Diego used is 


We here 


ago, in the heart of the! 


cgo, the southernmost of 


|wand. Styles in magic have changed in 
| the last few centuries, and the only wand 


| known more commonly as a spade, or a 
trowel or a garden hose. 





sun. In the canyons 
and on the mesa there | 
grew nothing save 
eactus and sagebrush 


| 








strike: 
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These names were gathered 
The following is 


children. 
from forty-five States. 
a copy of the petition: 
To His Majesty, The Imperor 
King of Austria-Hungary. 

His Majesty, The King of Belginm. 
His Excellency, The President of the 
French Republic. 


and 





Of 


New York City. She was on a lecture 
trip in the West in August when the 
thought of it came to her. She says in 
regard to it: 

‘I don’t hope to accomplish wonders 
by it, but at such terrible times, when 
one antagonistic nation merely adds to 
the confusion of others, I feel that a 


| different kind of expression is necessary. 


**The object of the petition is threefold. 


' A child’s gentle voice is often heeded 


To His Majesty, The King of Great | 
Britain and Emperor of India. 
To His Majesty, The Emperor of 


Germany and King of Prussia. 
To His Majesty, The Mikado of Japan. 
To His Majesty, The King of Montenegro. 
Yo His Majesty, The Czar of all the 
Russias, 
His Majesty, The King of Servia, 
To His Majesty, The Sultan of Turkey. 


We, the undersigned, Children 
America, plead with you, the rulers 
of these great nations, to call for an im- 
mediate armistice, and to let the differ- 
ences of the warring nations be submatted 
to the Hague Tribunal for amicable and 
just settlement, and to promise to adjust 
all future difficulties peacefully in the 
same way. We are the children and 
grandchildren of your former subjects, 
we are many of us tied by blood and 
affection to the soldiers now contending 
in their death struggle on different sides 
of this terrifie combat. We implore you to 
slop the frightful slaughter, for to us tt 
seems like savagery fighting against civ- 
ilization. We beg this on behalf of the 
helpless children of Hurope and Asia 
who are being deprived of their fathers 
and their education, and are being irrep- 
arably degraded by the hideous condi- 
tions created by war. 


To 


The idea of this petition originated 
with Miss Kate Devereaux Blake, prin- 
cipal of one of the publig schools of 


of 





when remonstrance by grown persons 
would be resented; so it may serve as 
an excuse for some sort of understand- 
ing, now that all sides have lost so heav- 
iiy. It will serve as a lesson to all the 
children who sign it never to let their 
country go to war. When the war is 
over, it may bring the brotherhood of 
the world a little nearer for the chil- 
dren of Europe to know that the chil- 
dren of America tried to help them in 
their misery. ”’ 

Mr. Bryan received the petition with 
appropriate and sympathetic remarks. 
He then went to the front of the build- 
ing where the photograph was taken. 
The man in the picture beside Mr. 
Bryan is Ambassador Naon of Argen- 
tina, one of the diplomats who assisted 
in settling the difference between the 
United States and Mexico, and who 
came up as the picture was being posed. 
Miss Blake is among the ladies shown. 

A copy of the petition was sent to 
the diplomatic representatives in Wash 
ington of the rulers addressed, and they 
and their governments will have know!l- 
edge that there is on file in the State 
Department a petition two and a half 
miles long, begging ‘‘on behalf of ‘the 
helpless children of Europe and Asia 
who are being deprived of their fathers 
and their cducation”’ that the strife be 
ended. 
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The Botanical Garden Laguna—San Diego Exposition 


as the effect of old-time sorcery. Across 
the deepest parts of the Canyon Cabrillo, 
the engineers threw a majestic quarter- 
mile bridge of seven arches, the piers 
rising from the depths of alaguna in the 
‘anyon one hundred thirty-five feet be- 
low. From that viaduct, a most com- 
manding view is seen. Over the side 
parapet one looks down the winding can- 
yon, over the roofs of the city of San 
Diego, into the Harbor of the Sun, and 
across to the strand of Coronado, to the 
marine and aviation camps on North Is- 
land, and to the rugged outline of Point 
Loma with the bristling guns at Fort 
Rosecrans. Along the outline of the 
Coronado Islands, and about them, and 
thousands of miles beyond, stretches the 
silvery surface of the Pacific. Over the 
other parapet of the bridge. and beyond 
the canyon as it winds its way through 
fertile valleys of olive and oranges and 
grape, lie the foothills of the snow- 
capped Sierras, and the table lands of 
old Mexico. 

The floral and horticultural display, 
which man, working hand in hard with 
a most beneficent nature, has produced, 
is most wonderful. There are palms, 
lillies, tropical ferns, a pepper grove, a 
tea plantation brought over from Ceylon 
by Sir Thomas Lipton, a citrus grove, 
figs, dates, and hundreds of other fruits 
and plants which the California climate 
allows to be shown in their natural sur- 
roundings. Within the Botanical Build- 
ing, one of the largest lath-covered 
structures in existence, is a rare collec- 


The effect, however, is as tremendous | tion of tropical and semi-tropical plants. 








The building is thick with palm and 
bamboo, and aralia, a sort of little 
brother to the fig tree, and banana and 
its relatives, and many other forms found 
generally in Central American jungles. 
The ground covering is almost entirely 
isolepsis. There are two great cages 
from which come all day long the songs 
of the thrush and linnet and canary. 
‘here is an open poo! thick with lilies, 
almost into which falls from the ceiling 
the growth of vitis, one of the air plants 
and the sweeping fronds of tropical ferns 
planted along the edge. ‘There are also 
the tree fern, the insectivorous pitcher 
plant, and otner rare contributions from 
the tropics, but far more impressive'than 
these strangers, is the sight of the'trees 
and shrubs which are occasionally found 
in northern conservatories, where they 
reach a moderate growth. In San ‘Diego 
they grow out-of-doors in their natural 
state, and reach a height and splendor 
which is impossible indoors, ‘his is 
particularly noticeable in Japanese- ce- 
dar, wistaria and other visitors from. the 
Orient, which fill the Japanese gardens 
at the rear of the main Botanical gar- 
dens, half-concealing the pavilion which 
Japan and Formosa have erected as an 
Exposition exhibit. 

Several of the buildings are large, but 
except for the great dome and tower of 
the California State Building, standing 
at the west approach near the end of the 
great Puente Cabrillo, few are tall. In- 
stead they spread luxuriously over broad 
spaces on the mesa which looks down on 

(Continucd on page 7) 
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Pictures for Pupils to Use in Peace Day Booklets 


(See the story ‘‘Little Victims of the War’’ on page 29 of this issue.) 
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May Chat 
By Bertha E. Bush 


“Qh it’s May time and a gay time 
For children everywhere. ’’ 


HERE is so much that is marvel- 
T ous and beautiful to teach children 

about the May. And, responsive as 
they are to the influences of the spring, 
they need the teaching. The eyes of 
the mind must be opened before even 
the wonderful beauty of the May can be 
taken in. 

There is @ wondrous increase of ap- 
preciation of what is lovely, too, that 
comes With knowledge of the right sort. 
To the tiny child every flower, whether 
dandelion, violet or buttercup is ‘‘a p’itty 
wose,”’ To many grown-ups, although 
they may love them, they are simply 
“posies.’? But oh, how much more de- 
lightful it is when we come to recognize 
each one by name and are acquainted 
with its habits and nature and time and 
place of. appearing. It is as different. | 
as the meeting with one’s own individual 
dear friends is from passing a crowd of 
strangers. And it is the same way with 
the birds. To recognize a bird by note 
or by sight is like hearing a beloved 
voice or seeing a friend from home. To | 
those who know the birds and the flow- | 
ersand the insects and even the weeds | 
there are friends everywhere. There | 
is little danger of their being very | 
lonely. And nothing steals away the | 
sting of bitter thoughts more surely 
than the unconscious ministry of these 
many friends in God’s out-of-doors. 

We hope that many of your schools 
we now taking part in the contest on 
Bird Observation spoken of in the Nor- 
mal Instructor and Primary Plans for 
January (page 71). 

Somebody asks for letters about the 
celebration of Peace Day and Memorial 
Day—and there isn’t a single one on file 
although there are scores on other 
subjects! 





Just as this was penned the postman 
tame and brought one letter with some- 
thing “or Peace Day in school! You 
may °¢ sure that it went into the pre- 
Witng copy that instant—taking, per- 
“vs the quickest journey any letter in 
thir department ever made from the | 
hanas of the writer to the hands of the 
printer, But we still have no letters 
about Memorial Day. Surely that is a 
day whose observance it is a duty of our 
teachers to instil into the hearts and 
minds. of their pupils, whether it be the | 
southern day in the south or the north- 
day in the north. Not to stir up 
strife between the sections, oh no, no 
more than do the old soldiers who wore 
€ blue and those who wore the gray 
a they join together in laying flow- 
aan the graves of fallen Americans 
ues sides. But to honor the love of 
ake ty which offered all for country’s 
po a not less to emphasize to the 
ae ~! the land the fact that these 
thes soldiers valued peace more highly 
cae one who has not known by ex- 
Ga ce the awful horrors of war. It 
Sleses Peowence full of meaning which 
Dale gn Day and Mothers’ Day and 
ae ety Day in the same month, And | 
ries “ how, if ever in the world, we 
,. 9 Instil the principles of peace. 
sS'ine Pore some fine letters and oh, 
iat ea of them! This department is 
ings : to be running over with good 
shall h put there are so many that I 
10 get ave to cut, and shorten all I can 
Cpted In even half that are now ac 
' 60 don’t be aggrieved if a part | 











_— 








Qur readers are invited to contribute short helpful methods and devices to this department. 
Address communications for this department to (Miss) Bertha E. Bush, Osage, lowa, 


etters should enclose ten cents. 


of your letter is left out. 
to think how much the part that is put 
in will help some one; for more than 
anything else we teachers want to be 


Just rejoice 


| a Help-One-Another Club. 


Teachers’ Exchange 


The Wayside School would like to ex- 
change letters describing country and 
industries with any other school. Ad- 
dress (Miss) Nell Knox, Island Lake, 
Minn. 

Miss Catherine Cross, Partridge, Kan- 
sas, would like to correspond with some 
one in Washington concerning teachers’ 
salaries and qualifications, and to know 
if a first grade Kansas certificate could 
be used. 


Letters from Our Teachers 


Peace and Temperance Celebrations 


Most of the material used in my many 
school programs is gleaned from Normal 
Instructor and Primary Plans. 'The only 
time this source of inspiration ever failed 


| was When J was preparing a temperance 


entertainment to be given just before 
election when the people were to vote 
on the question of a state-wide prohibi- 


Accepted contributions 


| tion. I composed the following recita- 
| tion which was given with great effect 
i} by asmall boy. The people of our dis- 
trict, influenced to a considerable extent, 


as we believe, by the children’s pro- 
gram, went overwhelmingly for pro- 
hibition. 


I think it is every teacher’s duty in 
this period of the world’s history to in- 
stil the love of peace into the minds of 
her pupils. I find that the best way to 
impress these ideals is by means of 
songs; but simple, easily learned songs 
on the subject are hard to find. This 
Peace Song which I have written to the 
j air of Franz Gruber’s ‘‘Silent Night,’’ 

is very much liked by my pupils and 1 
hope it may be of use to other teachers. 


| PEACK SONG 


| Air, “Silent Night” 








| Angel bright, Spirit of Peace, 
Grant all strife soon may cease. 

| Let all nations peaceful be 

| In celestial harmony. 

| Welcome, holy Peace. 

| rereeans holy Peace. 
Angel bright, Spirit of Peace, 
Grant all hearts sweet release 

| From the cruel bondage of War. 
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are paid for in the month of publi- 


























































Heal the hearts that are weary and sore. 
With thy balm, O Peace, 
With thy balm, O Peace. 


A SMALL BOY’S OPINION 


I'm in for temperance strong, I am. 

{ tell you what, old Uncle Sam 

Had better stop the wicked trade 

In whiskey ’n beer ’n all that’s made 

‘lo make folks mean’n bad. I think 

He ought to stop that kind of drink. 

If men are thirsty, give ’em milk, 

Or water,’n arrest the bilk 

That sells the rotted corn ’n rye 

To make men drunk an’ women cry, 

An’ ragged children ’fraid their dad 

Will kill ’em some night when he’s mid. 

If I could vote, t bet that I 

Would have the State an’ nation dry; 

But since I’m still so very small 

| just can ask you, one an’ all, 

T'o vote our State from liquor free, 

And safeguard little boys like me. 
WINIFRED B. Smitu, Washington. 


A May Day Outing 


After brief Arbor Day exercises Grade 
One found itself marching ino line by 
couples, humming softly a song in march 
time. Without breaking ranks they fol- 
lowed the teacher to the street, not hav 
ing been told their destination. On we 
went while patriotic songs were sung to 
keep the little feet happily marching, 
|} and frequent pauses were made to rest 
| the smaller pupils or to observe a nest, 
flower or tree, 

Soon we found ourselves in an orchard. 
The ground being dry, we seated our- 
selves in a compact group to observe the 
trees. We considered their likeness and 
unlikeness to other trees, their shapes, 
bark, usefulness, etc. Next the teacher 
gave a brief resume of the knowledge 
| concerning the subject, and by question- 
‘ing individuals helped to fix the facts 
in the children’s minds. 

A new route was taken for the home- 
ward march and we halted midway to 
procure water for the thirsty ones. 
After resting in the schoolroom a bit we 
disbanded and by the noon hour were in 
our own homes well satisfied with our 
Arbor Day outing.—B. C., New York, 











A May Day Guessing Game 


During the spring months I ask the 
pupils to bring to school every kind of 
flower they can find. They respond most 
readily and my collection is always large 
and varied. With these flowers I give 
several lessons. One is an object lesson, 
teaching the proper name of every speci 

'men. Then a list is kept of all we can 
find in a season. This list is kept on 
a home-made chart, the pages of which 
are large sheets of wrapping paper with 
the writing on them done with charcoal 
or marking crayon. 

Language lessons, drawing 
spelling lessons, even composition sub- 
jects are chosen from our flower list. + 
Poetry gems as ‘‘ Dainty Little Dande- 
lion’’ and 


lessons, 


‘‘The red rose says, ‘Be sweet;’ 
The lily bids, ‘Be pure,’ ”’ 

ete. are always used at this season and 
the little botanists show marked develop- 
ment in their love and knowledge of the 
beautiful. ; 

If possible we celebrate May Day by} 
a tramp to the woods for flowers, flower 
games, ete. After singing ‘‘Queen of 
May’’ and dancing around the Maypole 

a tree being substituted for the May-' 
pole—thisflower guessing game is inter- 
esting, appropriate and restful. Seated 
on stumps, logs and fallen trees, sides 
are chosen and, just as in a speNing-bee, 
pedetth these questiomme oo Orsi ttePt! 











fair maiden lived 
t'vo mountains? (Lily of the valley. ) 

» Of what nationality was she? 
(American beauty. ) 

3. What did she do each early morn? 
(Rose. ) 

4. Give names of her three sisters. 
(Daisy, Violet and Myrtle.) 

5. What was the big brother’s name 
and with what did he write? 

6. What was her baby brother’s name? 
(Sweet William. ) 

7. What did he always call his father? 
(’oppy. ) 

x. What did the 
older son each morning? 
up.) 

4, What hour did they rise in sum- 
mer? (Four o'clock.) 

10. What bells rang through the val- 
ley on Sunday? (Bluebells. ) 


1. What 


father call to the 
(Johnny jump 


11. Who preached in their church? 
Jack in the Pulpit.) 

12. How many came to hear him? 
(Phlox. ) 

13. What selection was played on the 
organ? (Narcissus. } 

14. Who cooked the Sunday dinner? 


(Brown-eyed Susan. } 


15. What vegetables had they? (Sweet 
peas. ) : 
16. From what did they drink? (Cups 


and saucers, or buttercups. ) 

17. What great event of the king did 
they desire to see? (Carnation, i. e., 
coronation. ) 

18. What fine animal did they see at 
a circus? (Dandelion. ) 

19. What accident happened in 
barn one day? (Cowslip.) 

20. With what was John punished? 
(Goldenrod. ) 

21. With what were the girls 
ished? (Lady slippers. ) 

22. As John never married, what did 
he sew on? (Bachelor buttons. ) 

23. When Lily left home, with what 
did she kiss her mother? (Tulips. ) 

24. What did her mother say? 
yet-me-not. ) 

25. What did the mother have ? ( Bleed- 
ingg heart.) 


the 


pun- 


For- 


26. What did Lily wish for? (Mari- 
ygold, i. e@., marry gold.) 
27. What did her father ask? (Ane- 


mone, i. e@., any money?) 

28, Whom did he ask? 
asked her. ) 

29, Where did she live? (Magnolia. ) 

Many of these flowers do not bloom 
in spring, but with pictures and talks 
beforehand I made the children familiar 
with all those [ intended to use in the 
yume. ‘The side which lost was asked 
to give one flower to each of the win- 
ning side. This was worn as a_ badge. 
The trip was a great delight to all. 
Mrs. ANNE Rupert, Delaware. 
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Teachers’ Exchange and Help-One-Another Club—Continued 


May Baskets 


One of the happiest times is May Day 
when we all get May baskets. Such 


| 
| 


secrecy and such fun as we have making | 


them! 
to distribute them everybody writes his 
name on a slip of paper. These slips 
are all mixed up in a box and each one 
draws a name. 

Some of them make paper baskets; 


some make hbirchbark; some are made | 


of cardboard prettily covered. Each one 
tries to make his or her box as pretty 
Greens are used for foli- 
age—cedars, etc. Some baskets are filled 
with flowers; some have tiny candies. 
When the time comes for distributing 
every one is anxious and every one is 
made happy.—M. R. D., Wisconsin. 


May Day Happiness 


May Day has always been a source of 
real joy to my pupils wherever I have 
taught. A few days before May we 
make May baskets. We make them out 
of colored Bristol board if this is sup- 
plied; if not we collect pound candy 
boxes and baby shoe boxes and cover 
them with colored crepe paper. If we 
use the ready-made boxes we_ shape 
wire (Dennison’s covered at five cents 
a spool is geod) to form a_ handle. 
We then wind it a with a strip of crepe 
paper and sew it to the outside of the 
hox before the latter is covered. If we 
make our own:-boxes from Bristol board, 
we make handles from the same ma- 
terial. Children from second grade up 
will often delight in making handles of 
their own design. 

On May Day in the afternoon we walk 
to the woods for flowers. We take news- 
papers along which we wet and wrap 
our flowers in,so that they will not wilt. 
After we gather our flowers, we choose 
our queen of May and crown her. (If 
you are lucky enough to pass a cherry 
tree, the blossoms will make a lovely 
crown); then I tell some stories while 
the children eat little cakes and crackers 
that suddenly appear from a mysterious 
package. We return to the schoolhouse 
with our flowers, the queen leading the 
way, and have a Maypole dance in the 
school yard. 

Our Maypole was a long stick. At 
the top we tacked streamers of colored 
tape. The children take their partners. 
The queen and her partner hold the May- 
pole as high as they comfortably can. 
Humming a familiar march, the chil- 
dren skip in and out between the stream- 
ers until they are plaited. Then they 
all march to the schoolroom with their 
partners, the queen and her partner 
leading with the May-pole. 

We then arrange the flowers in our 


A few days before we are going | 





baskets. Of course one basket must go 
to every mother and the others are car- 


ried to our sick and older friends who | 


cannot walk to the woods to enjoy the 
May. One year we sent a dozen to the 
hospital a few miles away. 

You can imagine the joy we had in 
making and giving our May baskets. It 
richly repays the teacher for any trouble 
taken. You will also find that if you 
plan similar greetings and take walks 
together to prepare them, if only fora 
half hour at noon, many problems of 
discipline have been solved for you, 
because teacher and pupils have been 
brought nearer together. —L. S. R., New 
Jersey. 


A Game for Rainy Days in Spring 


The rainy day is a tax on the patience 
of all teachers and especially on the 
teachers who have several grades to con- 
trol. A delightful game for the noon 
hour on a rainy day is ‘‘ Flower Pit.’’ 

The rules for the game are the same 
as those for the popular Pit game. In- 
stead of the names of grains, the cards 
should be marked with the names of 
flowers. Have nine cards of the same 
flower and the first child who gets nine 
flowers all alike calls ‘‘ Bouquet. ’’ 

The game consists of the following 
flowers with their marked values: 


BRAIIGY. s sssceessteenses POLE MR eT TT 50 
D1 5 a ee av rey verre erty 60 
1718 Ne rr ee eR 70 
101 E SRI rt aU gO eS a eee eee Oae 8() 
SPEAW csk Gets cccsayshesieepaa See cash anne Te WaaaR ve 9) 
MMIII ccackicues bee peubecthvcsaaowusos anne etewitsaus 100 


Three hundred points make a game. 
—R. O. D., South Carolina. 


Teaching Kindness to Animals 


I began the work in my own room 
among my pupils of the third and fourth 
grades. We organized a Band of Mercy 
and began a contest for new members, 
the girls taking one side and the boys 
the other. When the contest ended the 
side having the largest number of mem- 
bers was given Band of Mercy buttons, 
while the other members paid for theirs 
at the rate of one cent each. We hold 
a meeting every two weeks on Friday 
afternoon in our room. 

We begin the meeting with a Band of 
Mercy song. We then repeat our Band 
of Mercy pledge. The rest of our pro- 
gram may consist of recitations, dia- 
logues and songs, also.a talk by the 
teacher. These talks are reviewed by 
the aid of questions at other meetings. 
Sometimes we dramatize some _ story 
about an animal and let the children tell 
their own experiences. I try to have 
the program different at each meeting. 

When we have anything special on our 
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| program we send out written invitation 
to the parents and friends and they al. 
ways respond to them. The children an 
very much interested in the work tel 
are always eager for the next meet. 
ing, and woe unto any little naughty bo 
that robs a bird’s nest or stones a tia 
cat or dog. y 

The Band of Mercy song-books may 
be bought from the American Humane 
Education Society, 45 Milk St., Boston, 
-—MAYME THIELL, Michigan. ; 


Answers to Requests 


Rainy Day Noons: Thave the first 
and second grades with fifty-two pupils 
enrolled. After trying many games, | 
find none takes so well with hoys an 
girls as pitching the ball. 

The children sit in their seats. Some 
one stands in the center of the room and 
pitches the ball to the first child on one 
side of the house who pitches it back. 
Then it is pitched to the next child, who 
returns it and so on all! around the room, 
They must be alert and quick to catch 
it, and it teaches them, too, to be care. 
ful not to throw so as to hit any one or 
anything such as window, bookcase or 
flowers. 

To Make Money: My little first and 
second graders made $2.15 by taking 
care of the room six weeks. They did 
this to buy new books for the library, 
We used system in the work, appointing 
various children to do various things for 
a week in turn. 

The Study of ‘‘Hiawatha :’’ One good 
way to interest pupils in the study of 
Hiawatha is through the Camp Fire 
Girls’ movement. Have them seek In- 
dian names with meanings and learn as 
many Indian legends as they can. 

Kindness to Animals: One cold day 
a mischievous boy found a dirty, hungry, 
crippled little kitten and brought. her 
into the schoolroom. Instead of seoli- 
ing as he expected, I picked up the poor 
little thing and stroked her fur. Then 
I held her in my lap while we proceeded 
with our lessons. We named her Or- 
phant Annie and the children shared 
their lunches with her. Some who lived 
close to the school brought milk, bread 
and bones for every recess. Others 
brought something in the morning. 
Every child became interested in the cat 
and began to think she really was pretty. 
Every morning as they came in they in- 
quired, ‘‘Where is Orphant Annie?’— 
Mrs. ViRGIL A. Ector, Georgia. 


Dramatizing the Rainbow 


In every normal child, there is the 
natural instinct which prompts it to 
dramatize. And, in every child, normal 
or defective, there is, an inborn love of 


(Continued on page 70) 
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If your dinner distresses, half a 
teaspoonful of Horsford’s Acid 





! Phosphate in half a glass of 
| water brings quick relief. Makes 
digestion natural and easy. 


| Horsford’s 
Acid Phosphate. 


Non-Alcoholic. 
\ Rumford Chemical Works, Providence. 
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Give Your Pupils 
As a Vacation 
Thought — 


GOOD TEETH ~ 
GOOD HEALTH 


some 
During the summer when the children are away from your influence see that they have 
strong stimulus to hold them to the hygiene standards you have — a, sees 
You may have emphasized the importance of clean teeth by the Colgate E-ducational Mate 


including trial tubes of 


COLGATE’S 


RIBBON DENTAL CREAM 










: ill se . | ttive folder shown below 
| Asahelp in giving your class a valuable vacation thought we will send you the instruc 


| tg sit ina way that will 
which we call ‘“The Hinged Tooth.” It shows very graphically the result of neglect’ shows it ina way 
ich we ci 
persist in the child mind. 


: : , r than the 8th of May. 
We find it impractical to accept coupons for trial tubes of Ribbon Dental Cream later than the 


. ith your new scholars. 
However, next Fall we hope to resume our educational work to further aid you once a year with y 
, next 


a ee ae do the maximum of good. 
With our class-room helps thousands of teachers give oral hygiene instruction “ a es ae a ane stiuien vor 
They appreciate that Ribbon Dental Cream by its delicious flavor encourages regular care 
something which a "druggy" dentifrice must always fail to do. 


Send the Coupon Today if You A 


\ oe 


Fr RGR 


Wish ‘‘The Hinged Tooth’’ 3 pete a 
COLGATE & CO.., NEW YORK 


. COUPON GOOD ONLY IN U.S. A. 
COLGATE & CO., Dept. 7. 199 Fulton St, New York. 


Please send me one Hinged Tooth Molder 


PLO. Address ........6...0ccee eS NR le EP NSS a SOA RAS MRED ae 
i ‘c our leaflet Light on Precipitated Chalks’? t's 
‘heek here if you want to see our leaflet | ¥ Precipal a eee 
Pic ditieeonce vc cath the basic material of some dentifrices and that used oly 
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A Superb WING Piano 
Not a Cent to Pay—No Deposit—No Obligations—No C. 0. D. 

ES, we will ship you free—abso- 

lutely free to you—a Genuine highest 
grade Wing PianoDIRECT from ourown factory, 
freight prepaid. ‘The most surprising—the most 
——— offer ever made. An offer that puts 
you on the same footing as the largest piano 
dealer and at the very rock-bottom DIRECT 
wholesale factory price! Since 1868—for 45 
years—we have been’ building Wing Pianos— 
guaranteed for 40 years, and renowned every- 
where for their sweetness of tone and sterling 
merit—and we now make you the greatest of 
all offers on the Wing. 

We will allow you touseany Wing piano—your 
own choice of 34 superb new styles—in your own home 
for 4 full weeks ut our expense, A Wing Upright, a 
Wing Grand or the wonderful Wing Player-Piano that 
plays all the greatest concert and opera selections (you 
can play it perfectly the first day without ever having 
taken music lessons), 


No Money Down 


We ask no money down — not a cent. 
Just choose any Wing from our large catalog. 
Weemploy no salesmen of any kind to visit and 
annoy you. We'll ship the instrument, nomoney down 
—Sreight prepaid, While the piano is in your home use 
it just asif you owned it. You will be amazed at the 
rock-bottom direct-whelesale-suctory price we willquote 
in our personal letter to you. Note the perfect 4¢//- 
‘ike tone, the remarkable easy resularity of the action, 
the deep cannonading of the busc, the timbre of the 
treble—note all this—then— 


o 
Not a Cent of Freight to Pay 
At the end of the 4 weeks trial, if you 
wish, you may return the piano at our expense. 
Not a penny to pay for the pleasure of usingit 4 weeks. 
No obligations whatever keep it—you aud wou adoneto 
judge—now write for the piuny book (free). 


Our Famous Noteaccord 


without extra charge. Aninvention by which 
— can teach yourself to play—yiven with every Wing. 
t’s like getting musie lessons free. Endorsed bi 
Paderewski, Jean De Reszke, William Mason, 
Calve, Philip Sousa, Anton Seidl, Victor Herbert, 8. B. 
ilis. See the Wing Catalog und read the letters of 
these great masters of music, 
We will take your old organ or piano on the 


most liberal of alleoyers. Besure to vet our proposie 
tion before you sell or trude your old instrument, 


Valuable Book 


On Pianos—Free 


CT geet 2 a viet t 
hal 
acy gam 
Send Coupon for “The Book of 


Complete Information About Pianos” 
The New York World says: ‘‘This is a 


book of educational interest everyone should 
own.” Would youlike to know all about pianos; 
how they ure made, how tojudge the fine points 
of quality and price in buying a piano? Then 
send che coupon for the piano book which we 
are sending out free for the present. This book 
of 186 pages tells about material, manufacture, 
assembling, patented devices and what they 
all about soundboara, action, case, in fact every 
detail in the production of a fine, high- rade piano, 
You will be astonished at the amount of information 
about piano quality and piano prices, and how to an- 
ewer thear of piano sal Most let 
aad costly book ever published on the piano business; 
posts you on the making of a aes start to finish. We 
w'll alsosend free our beautifulcatalog showing new art 
styles and full explanation of our rock-bottom priceg 
on the Wing Piano. Just drop a postal or mail 
‘coupon. 


. =v “- 0 
WING & SON Ct) 
o" PianoBook 


Wing Building, 18th St. o®' 

and 9th Avenue Poet 

iy geeteere |= COUPON 
500% e8 €: ON. (Est.1868) 


ity 

oe™ oe” P' 
08 Wing Bldg., 13th St. and 9th Ave., New York City 
Gentlemen:— Without any obligations to pur- 
chase or pay for anything, P COMEL ETS nee 
and pre) - 
FORMATION ABOUT PIANOS,” the complete ency- 
clopedia of the piano. Also send full particulars of 
your Rock-Bo offer on the Wing piano und catalog 
of latest art styles. 
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The “Kentucky School Law” and Its Author 


| or development of her publie schools | acted have been beneficial. One law in 


and in the unification of her system of 
public education, Kentucky yields the 


palm to no State in the Union. North- 
ern and Western and some Southern 
| states have theeadvantage of extensive 
land grants set aside for school pur- 
| poses. Whatever Kentucky does for her 
school system must be done from her 
present resources. The national aid 
which she received was in money, which 
was used before the real development 
of the Northwest Territory began. 
| Whatever position she has been able to 
| maintain in comparison with other 
| states, has been held in spite of her 
| handicap and the advantages which 
, other and newer states have enjoyed in 
the increased value of their school lands. 
Until recently, Kentucky was further 
handicapped by unfavorable legislation. 
In spite of all that her school forces 
could do to improve her’ system of 
schools, ten years ayo found her without 
a University; with 
no provision for 


particular, and the one for which Ken- 
| tucky is best known among school people, 
lis that providing for a County Board of 
| Education, and for the organization of 
|the Division Boards of each county. 
| This law has met the approval of other 
| states seeking remedial legislation, and 
is usually referred tu as ‘“The Kentucky 
Law.’’ Within the State, it is called 
the ‘‘County Board Law,’’ or, from its 
author, the ‘‘ Eubank Law.’’ 

By this law, the three-trustee system 
was abolished. Each county is divided 
into four, six, or eight educational di- 
visions, according tu the size and topoy- 
raphy of the county. Each school dis- 
trict. elects one trustee. The trustees in 
each educational division, with the 
county superintendent as chairman ex 
officio, constitute the Division Board, 
and this Board recommends teachers for 
all common schools in that division. 
The Division Board elects from amony 

its number a 
chairman. The 








the training of 
teachers except a 
poorly supported 
department in the 
Agricultural and 
Mechanical — Col- 
lege, and one 
school! for ne 
vroes, the latter 
institution  locat- 
ed at the State 
capital. The Ay- 
ricultural and 
Mechanical — Col- 
lege had a meager 
equipment, and 
every additional 
uppropriation was 
secured with 
vreat = difficulty. 
Her — secondary 
schools were good, 
bad, or indiffer- 


the ability and 
energy of — the 
heads of such 
schools. There 
was no uniform 
standard as to 
course of study, 
methods of work, 
or attainment of 
pupils finishing a 
course. Mach school planned its own | 
work, carried it on in its own way, and | 








Division chair- 
men, with the 
county superin- 
tendent, consti 

tute the County 
Board of | Educa- 
tion. The County 


recommendation 
of the sub-district 
trustees, has full 
control over the 
erection and re- 
pairing’ of school 
property and 
equipment, and 
determines the 


school = purposes. 
This demand of 
the County Board 
for a definite 
school tax is 





und the tax is 
declared. 

Under this law, 
Kentucky is the 
only State in the 


R. S. Eubank Union having 


compulsory Coun- 
ty High schools. 
he County Board is required by law 
to provide high school training of a 


applied its individual test to the candi-| required standard. This may be done 


dates for graduation. 

The rural schools were almost as_ iso- | 
lated. Kach was yvoverned by three 
trustees, taught by one teacher, and 
visited annually by the county superin- 
tendent. Maintenance, except the in- 
sufficient per capita derived from the 
State, depended entirely upon local 
sentiment, 

Within the last decade, the plant of 
the Agricultural and Mechanical College 
has been made the property of a State 
University with equipment four times 
that of the original college, which re- 
mains a Department of the University. 
Two State Normal schools have been 
established, and are doing’ excellent 
work. Consolidation of rural schools 
can be effected wherever practicable, 
and there are many excellent examples 
of this type of school in different sec- 
tions of the State. All rural schools 
conform toa uniform course of study. 
Each county has one or more County 
High schools which must measure up to 
a definite standard. Legislation favora- 
ble to the development of the schools by 
each county is advantageous to their 
rapid growth. 

School legislation has occupied much 
attention at recent sessions of the Gen- 
eral Assembly, and most of the laws en- 





by making a financial arrangement 
with some school already existing and 


| meeting the requirements, or it) may 


necessitate the building and equip- 
ment of a new plant. The latter course 
has been found most satisfactory in 
the majority of instances. While the 
town high school may meet the statu- 
tory requirement, the rural high school 
offers a more normal environment for 
training in rural pursuits, and the corre- 
lated work of the pupils can be handled 
to better advantage. ‘The County Board 
of Education also has power to consoli- 
date school districts wherever desirable 
or practicable. In many counties the 
consolidated schoo] is enlarged so as to 
constitute a county high school; and in 
a few counties such a school has been 
established in every Educational Divi- 
sion, in some instances doing two years 
of the prescribed high school work, with 
the remaining two years completed at 
the central high school at or near the 
county seat. 

This law, which has now been in oper- 
ation about five years, has practically 
revolutionized the schools of Kentucky. 
The method of selection of the County 
Board is the really distinctive feature, 
providing as it does, a controlling: board 

(Continued on page 6s) 





Nothi » have | able 
For Close of School Gifts i vrciare in cur twenty 


years of experience has 


proven one-half as popular as our series of School Day Remembrance Booklets 
which comprise a variety of attractive styles especially suitable for presentation 
to your pupils at close of school. Look up our illustrated advertisement of these 
booklets elsewhere in this publication. Your entire school can be made supremely 


happy at a trifling expense. 





Board elects | 
teachers upon the | 
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You, loo, 
would write 

such a letter ! 

OME PINES when you read 


mandatory u'pon | 
the Fiscal Court, | 


| Watterson and other noted men 
of affairs who have endorsed San- 


such letters 2”’ 


And truly, it is remarkable--for 


And yet, even though 
YOU were one of the world’s 


just such a letter! 

yourself in such a 
the height. of 
but handicapped by 
stubborn ill-health that threatens 
your very career. 

And then suppose that you begin 


Sanato 


THE FOOD) 


And as it feeds and rebuilds the im- 
poverished nerve cells, you FEEL the 
old-time vitality return, with a new 
Vigor of mind and a new elasticity of 


eager, to tell others the good Sanatogen 
had done tor you just a 
son and scores of other noted people 


Sanatogen is sold by gooc 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 





‘a P 
Great Opportunity for Teachers | 
By C. E. Gardner | 


The writer recently hud the privilege 
- ein shown through what is probably 
ee largest woman’s vocational training 


ng oe ahown how the instruction of over 
10,000 students, scattered throughout the 
vilized world, 18 conducted, their lesson 
a rts graded, while they study the the- 
wot 8 scientlic system of dress-cutting 
in their homes, many miles away. 

In the Local Resident School I saw a 
hundred or More women, many of them 
jeing, a8 [ was told, from Kansas City 8 
ost representative homes, and found 
that these Women are saving practically 
half on their garments which they make 
at the School under the direction of the 
expert corps of instructors which the 
school maintains, and that the garments 
when finished cannot be told from those 
wming from the most fashionable dress- 
making shops in the city. 1 was so fa- 
vrably impressed with the magnitude 
and the good of the work they are doing 
at this institution that £ cannot refrain 
fom taking this opportunity to recom- 
mend their work to the teachers of the 
wuntry, knowing as I do the difficulty 
«hool boards have in finding teachers 
who have been trained and who have 
specialized in this practical phase of vo- 
wational and industrial training. 

I found that the text matter and Sys- 
wm which this School teaches has re- 
cently been adopted for use in the Indian 
Schools conducted by the Government. | 
There are somewhat over two hundred of | 





wantry. This adoption came after a 
thorough examination of all other Sys- 
tems and text books on this subject. 
When I find that the Government dis- 
curses as follows on dressmaking’ as an 
inviting field for feminine effort, as it} 
does in its Annual Report on Industrial | 
Hducation, saying’ in so many words | 
that— 
A WOMAN CAN EARN $5, O00. OO A YEAR AT 
DRESSMAKING IN AMERICA 
“The demand for girls in dressmaking’ 
establishments is very great, and those 
who have had training can always secure 
positions, There is, too, every oppor- 
tunity for advancement, as a girl who has | 
ability can look forward to mastering: the 
trade step by step, until she is manager | 
of her own establishment earning any- | 
where from $1,000.00 to $5,000.00 or more 
a year, ’? 
It strikes me that this is the greatest 
opportunity open to teachers today to 
specialize on this subject that they may 
be prepared to meet this rapidly growing 
demand for those equipped to teach it. 1 
was told of an instance of a Kansas 
teacher who took this training and was 
it once given the position of Supervisor 
of Sewing in the Greeley, Colo., schools, 
ind after a year of work there was 
elected at $1,300.00 a year as Supervisor 
of Sewing in Seattle, Wash. 
I was told of the call which the School 
had received from a State institution fea- 
turing vocational training. The President 
of this College came in person to the 
School at Kansas City, seeking: two teach- 
¢s—one for the head of his Domestic Art 
Department at a salary of $1,800.00 a 
year, and one as general assistant in the 
same Department at $1,200.00 a year, 
pelther of which, | unfortunately, could 
be filled for the simple reason that the 
demand exceeded the supply. 


ASUMMER NORMAL TRAINING SCHOOL FOR 
TEACHERS 
sof all the work this school is doing, 
on 0 Ioana part of it which impressed 
i the crete of most interest to teachers 
celtie hew departinent which they are 
on ao lo train teachers especially 
Schools ca in Local granch Resident 
tablish in) ich they are proposing: to es- 
uae me cities throughout the 
under yi hese Schools will be conducted 
and the . direction of the Parent School 
half y will each require from two to 
4 dozen teachers. 


A VOCATIONAL VACATION 


ment method of instruction by cor- 
fence teachers will be enabled to 





eee. 





(Continued on page 69) 


dress 


Enter’ hame 


$500 in Gold! Teachers Wanted 


hoo! in the world, featuring the most im- | 
7 tant pranches of Domestic Art—Sew- 
” iking and Ladies’ Tailoring. 


llome Journal, ete, ete. ete, 


Read the announcement throngh—every word of it, and then fillin and 
eut out and send in the coupon and get full particulars about this Great 
Combination $10,000.00 Dress Designin } 
on your way to win one or more Of these valuable prizes, ‘eachers are the 


best letter writersin the world, Youshould win one or more of these prizes. 


Write a Short ee 
these Schools maintained throughout the | Letter on the 


Subject 


& T 








Many of our students open dressmaking parlors of their own, 
or accept positions in established parlors or department stores, 
earning good incomes—many others take the course of instruction 
in order to learn how tomake their own clothes—and they succeed 
far beyond their expectations. This system will enable you to 
etter than ever before—to wear the most beautifully tail- 


in the Contest NOW! 


Outline Sketch, Letter Paper 
and Illustrated BOOK Sent 


DON’ mail your Sketch or Letter until you get Book 

our full instructions and the special paper which 
MUST be used by all contestants, Fill in the coupon FREE, y 
below—mail it at once~und we will send, you en- cz 
larged outline figure for your sketch, ‘“Contest 
Letter’’ paper for your letter, information in detail 
regarding every feature of the Contest—and the 
latest edition of our illustrated book “‘Lessone 
By Correspondence” telling all about the Amer- 
ican System of Learning Dressmakin 
time study at home. Everything maile 

ostpaid, Get YOUR name entered as a contestant 

OW! Contest closes June 30, y 
day and get busy. yf 


Amer 


can College 
of Dressmaking 


1726 Commerce Trust Bldg., 





fashion capital of the world may be auto- 

matically, perforce of circumstances trans- 

planted, temporarily at least if not permanently, 
to our own United States. 

To foster this belief, to encourage this idea 

of every woman her own dressmaker, we are 

going to give away in a competitive contest, 


during the next few months, as stated above, 
$10,0U0.00 in prizes, to those manifesting the 


If you want it, and want it bad 
enough; if you try for it, and try 
hard enough! Do you need it ? | 
Could you use it ? Then get busy. | 
Below is a copy of our announcement whieh is appearing in a number of 
the leading fashion magazines of the country, 


cilla, Mother’s Magazine, Needlecraft, Home Life and Mareh Metall’s, Vie- 
torial Review, April Ladies World, May Womans Home Companion, Ladies 


See February Modern Pris- | 


Contest aid get started 





The American College of Dre 


large Correspondence College. 


encourage “American Styles for American Women.” 
Schools will be patterned after theirlarge Resident School of Dressmaking 


$75. to $150. Per Month 


making is developing plans for the estab 
lishmentof Local Branch Resident Schools in many good towns and cities 
throughout the United States asa part of their comprehensive campaign to 


These Branch Resident 


and Design which is conducted in Kansas City in conjunction with their 


They anticipate they will need a large number of teachers for these many 


Sketch Your Idea of a Beautiful Suit 
or Dress on this OUTLINE FIGURE—or 


Branch Resident Schools, and that those baying had actual experience in 
teaching, and practical training in the theory and technique of the work are 
the most logical candidates for these desirable positions whieh will pay from 
$15.00 lo $150.00 per month, for ten months in the year. 








American Styles For American Women” 


and Win $500 IN GOLD 


I Se | | 
HAT is what the American College 


and the American System of Dressmaking 
teach, The European war has brought home with 
commanding force as never before, the wisdom of, the 

necessity for, American women being gsuflicient unto 
themselves in matters pertaining to dress. Many 
one he prophesies of those high in authority that 
the 


greatest interest in this subject and showing the best 
American idea sketched on the accompanying outline 
If you don’t feei equal to the task of drawing 
a design in the outline, if you are among those who 
“never could draw anything,” then you may write a 
lettermanybody can do that—(on paper furnished 
free by us for the sake of uniformity) on the sub- 
ject: “American Styles for American 
omen,” and have an equal chance to win the 
first grand prize of $250.00in cash or any one of the 


figure, 


other hundreds of valuable prizes. 


We do not want “High Brow” essays, but sime 
ply such thoughts as come to you on the sybject 
You don’t need 
to be an artist to enter this great Dress Designing 
contest and wing big prize! We want ideas-- 


set downin your own language. 


not’‘classic art!” 


814:-GRAND PRIZES! TOTAL $10,000.00! 





Contest FREE TO ALL. 


‘To all who respond to this announcement at once, we 
will mail, free and postpaid, an enlarged copy of the 
outline figure shown at the right of this paragraph. 

e will include also “Contest Letter’’ paper 
bo that you may take your choice of the ‘Sketch’? 
contest, the **Letter’’ contest—or enter both contests if 
you desire, Itis possible for one contestant to win a 
prize in each contest—and if you win first prize inboth 
contests you will receive $500 cash. We will also 
furnish full instructions on how to prepare your sketch 


Learn Dressmaking At 


Our object in conducting this contest and giving away 
$10,000.00 in prizes is to create universal interest in 
American Styles—and to further introduce our already 
world-famous American Syst of Or kirng— 
valuable alike to the home seamstress and the profes- 
sional dressmaker, ‘ 

Already 40,000 women—representing every civilized 
country on the face of the globe—have enrolled for the 
American System of Drossmaking—because of the 














simplicity, thoroughness and accuracy of our plan of 


EARN $25.00 TO $50.00 A WEEK 


Costs Nothing to Enter. 


or letter, when to mail itto the judyes, complete list of 


$14 prizes, el 


‘There will be a grand total of 814 prizes piven bd 
i “Sketch 


the fortunate winners in thig big Combination 
and Letter’’ contest—*14 chances to win! First prize in 
each contest will be $250.00 in yold—second prize $125.00 
in gold--and so on down the list, including hundreds of 
our completely adjustable, collapsible, full length **Sim- 
plex’? $15.00 dress forms, and hundreds of the ‘‘Seully’’ 
12 Skirt Gauges, Contestants will be notilied of winners, 


H om e The “American System of Lessons By 


Mail a Grand Success—As Proved By 
mom 40,000 Students Enrolled in 9 Years. 


teaching by mail. You, too, can become an expert dress- 
maker alter a few months’ interesting work on our 
Home-Study Lessons, Miss Pearl Merwin, our Super- 
visor of Instruction, is recognized by leading fashion 
magazines and critics as one of America’s foremost au- 
thorities on everything pertaining to style and dress, 
‘Thousands of her students enchusiastically endorse her 
wonderful system of lessons by muil, 

What all these thousands of women have done, YOU, 
too, can do, if you want to, 


IN BUSINESS FOR YOURSELF! 


MAKE YOUR OWN CLOTHES 7° Sob THAN Wate 





FREE! This 


by spare 
free and 


Send Coupon to- 









ored garments—and save HALF and more on the usual cost of 
each garment! When you complete this interesting course of les- 
gong you will be able to Design, Draft, Cut, bit, Kiake, Drape und 
trim any garment for women or chi'Jren, Get our free descriptive 
book about the American System and learn more of the many ad- 
vantages this expert dressmuking; knowledge will bring to YOU. 


This is A BIG Opportunity 
For Ambitious, Tarifty Women ! 


$10,000.00 PRIZE CONTEST COUPON. 


Amevicun College of Dress: iiak! 
1738 Commerce Trust 
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enlarged Outline Sketch, 
All free and postpaid. 


This S MEM a cS cnc cic ccrte end ausmetacuakaan 
Today § 


















‘Side., 


Please enter my name as @ contestant in your $10,000 Grand Prize Distribution, send 
**Letter Paper,’’ aod full information regarding contest. 
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[N all the world 


there is no other 
thumb that can make 
this print. There may be 
thumbs that look like it 
—but there’s no thumb 
that can make the same 
impression. 


In all the world there is no beverage 
that can successfully imitate 
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There may be beverages 
that are made to look 
like it—but there is no : 
beverage that can make 
the same delightful im- 
pression on your palate. 
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Coca-Cola 


My < 
| My 2 


Demand the genuine by full 
name—and avoid disappointment. 


THE COCA-COLA COMPANY 
ATLANTA, GA, 
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The “Kentucky School Law” 
y 
(Continued from page 66) 


of working size, and at the same time 
keeping the real power near the people. 
It has met the need in Kentucky, 
exactly. 

The author of the measure referred to 
is R. S. Kubank, a native of Clark 
| county, where he was born forty-three 
| years ago. He was trained in the rural 
schools until he began teaching.  Alter- 
nating his teaching experience with col 
lege, he earned an A. Bb. degree. A 
few years in the North and West in 
school and institute work, broadened his 
experience and extended his vision. He 
returned to his native State, and taught 


came editor of, the Southern School 
Journal. For something like a decade, 
he has been editor and publisher of this 
State educational organ. He is also an 
Institute instructor of excellent reputa- 
tion. In one or the other of the capaci- 
| ties mentioned, he has been in all sec- 
tions of his State, and knows more 
different people in Kentucky, perhaps, 
than any other one man. Whether 
wielding the editorial pen or doing In- 
stitute work, he has been emphatic and 
outspoken as an advocate of the rural 
schools and in shaping sentiment for the 
passage of legislative measures favora- 
ble to the growth and development of 
the school in the country community. 
If this practical man has a well-devel- 
oped hobby, it is the rural school and its 
; welfare. 

The success of the ‘‘ Eubank law,’’ to- 
gether with the hearty support he has 
given every progressive movement in 
school affairs in Kentucky, has won for 
Mr. Eubank the confidence and esteem 
of the school folk of his State and the 
regard of the business folk as weil. He 
is at present seeking a higher opportu- 
nity for service, and is offering himself 
as a candidate for the office of Superin 
tendent of Public Instruction. 





Our May Day Festival 
(Continued from page 27) 


The May baskets are made of berry 
baskets. ‘The handles are strips of 
pasteboard made three-ply by pasting 
strips together. ‘They are bent and 
tacked to the baskets while wet. ‘The 
whole is covered with crepe paper. 

The chariot is made of a wagon with 
the box removed. On the platform a 
child’s chair is tied. The whole is 
draped with white and decorated with 
flowers, preferably lilacs. If the spring 
is backward it is better to set the date 
later than the first of May. 

The throne may be made and kept 
from year to year. Parents—-or a jani 
tor if there is one--will help prepare 
the needed articles. A collection may 
be taken, which will supply funds. 

Our exercises always draw a crowd in 
spite of the fact that we live in a col 
lege town where the college Color Day 
includes a May Queen and other features 
of great artistic beauty. 


American School Peace League 
(Coutinued from page 16) 


The Secretary of the League has written 
an urticle® on ‘*'l'he War: What Should 
Be Said About It in the Schools.’’ 'I'his 
is to serve as a guide to teachers. It 
was published in the December Bulletin 
of the National Education Association. 
This article answers five questions: | 
What Should Be Said as to the Causes of 
the Struggle ? 11 -What Should Be Said 
as to the Results of the War? III 
What Should Be Said as to the Terins 
of Peace? I1V--What Should Be Said as 
to the Part which the United States 
Should Play in Final Mediation?  V 
What Should Be Said as to the Part 
Which Every Boy and Girl has to Play 
in Furthering Human Freedom? The 
following answer to the fifth question 
sums up the League’s attitude toward 
the great movement for permanent 
peace: ‘‘The youth of our country should 
be conscious of their direct relationship 
to this world-wide movement for the ex- 
tension of human freedom. ‘The child 
will readily see that being a member of 
a family, a school, a town, a state, a 
nation, and the world at large, he has 


until he acquired an interest in, and be-. 


May Ip: 


tions. In discharging his duties wel 
any one of these ways, he become” 
better citizen in all other respects rt, 
it should be impressed upon him tha " 
artificial and political relationshipg.¢ 
secondary to what he owes the whe. 
human race.”’ ne 
*This article and other | 
ternational Peace Movement ct . 4 
by addressing Mrs. Andrews, jcc Obtain, 
Alerican School Peace deapue, 405 Marit " 
St., Boston. Directions for observing. 
of May will be sent upou request, . 


tlerature on the |, 


JOTOY 
the js 


The Olive Branch of Peace 
(Continued from page 18) 


knotted, and many pretty little fare 
boxes are made from the roots, ay 

‘Olive oil is a product of most of th 
eastern countrics, and the olive then 
and olive oil are often mentioned in th 
Bible. The Mount of Olives wag Dane 
for the olive trees growing on it 
the word ‘Gethsemane’ 
press.’ ”’ 

**Why is the olive branch the embje 
of peace?’’ asked Grace. 

“Olive oil, to the ancients, signifi 
peace and prosperity, for their weg) 
was often estimated in olive oils gy 
where the olive trees grew unmolest. 
by wars and strife, there were Prosper 
ity, peace and happiness, — §o, jhe 
one was tendered the branch of an oliy: 
tree, it meant that Peace, Good Will gyi 
Plenty were being offered to him.” 


» al 
means 4) 


The Children of the Shell 


(Continued from page 19) 
Naminy the Picture. 

We were glad to see our visitor agi 
today. 

She brought our pictures, 

One little yvirl moved in our picture, 

Fluffy did not move. 

Mrs. Slonecker asked us to name vy 
picture. 
We thought and thought. 
We thought Nina’s name was best fu 
our picture. 
Nina said, ‘let us eall it The Chi 
dren of the Shell.’’ , 
Nina is holding’ the little chick. 
The lady yvave us pictures for ou 
booklets, 
We will send Flutiy 
the farm. 
We will surprise Mr. Durland. 


and her chicks w 


Memorial 
By Lewis S. Mills 


Ye loyal soldier heroes, brave and tre, 

Within a million vraves! 

Sleep softly on beneath the starry blue 

Of Freedom's flay that waves 

Resplendent o’er Columbia's holy land 

A monument to thee, 

Who rose amid the smoke and formed 4 
band 

That made Columbia [ree. 


Once more beneath the shining: summer 
sky 

We loving: tribute pay, 

And softly scatter flowers where ye i 

Asleep in lovely May, 

While happy children sing a mart 
strain 

And o’er the soldiers grave 

The soft May breezes waft the swe 
refrain, 

In memory of the brave. 

the autho 


(Copyright by 


For You Who Love Heroic Things 


Kor you who love heroic things 
In summer dream or winter tale 
I tell of warriors, saints, and kings, 
In scarlet, sackcloth, ylittering mM 
And helmets peaked with iron Wings 
They beat down Wrong; they strove fi! 
Right. ; 
In inane fields, on grappled ships 
Singing they flung into the fights 
They fell with triumph on their Hf 
And in their eyes a glorious light. 
From far awe 
like a cheer 
t as they, 
now al 


That light still gleams. 
Their brave song greets us 
We fight the same great figh 
Right against Wrong; We 

here; 
They, in their fashion, yesterday. 








functions to perform in all these rela 


William Canton. 
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Great Opportunity for Teachers 

(continued from page 67) 
the theory of the science at home 
ing put to the expense of at- 
Resident School. Then later 
ttend either the l’arent School 
City or some one of the vari- 
h Schools nearest to them to 
actual practice in teaching 
should then he ready either 
for q position as Supervisor of Sewing in 
the public schools, or to he a Supervisor 
some one of these Local Branch Resi- 
lent Schools. Hach Summer the School 
wil] mantain a Normal ‘Training School 
for teachers to. prepare them for these 
gitions. The authorities of this School 
tate that the chief problem they have to 
yive is to find teachers fast enough to 
meet the demand, bul that they believe 
rs 


study 
without be 
tending @ 
they can a 
at Kansas 
yus Brane 
gequire the 
thers. ‘They 








MERWIN, 
American College of Dressmaking, 
and author of the American 
System of Dressmaking, 


Wiss PEARE, Supervisor 


Vis Merwin 1s generally recognized as one of 
Imerica’s foremost authorities on everything per- 
ining to Dress, both for the professional dress- 
nakevand the home seamstress. She ts contribu- 
igeditoy to some of America’s leading women’s 
(hion magazines, 

Ourreaders will be interested to learn of the 
vgnalsuccess of this Western woman who had 
ihe initiative fo test anew and somewhat unique 

fa-—teaching «dressmaking by correspon 
ence, Only a few years ago, Miss Pearl Merwin, 
omerly a teacher, now supervisor of the Ameri 

uCollege of Dressmaking, was modestly but 
sucessfully doing such sewing as came to her 
vom her friends, asanatural result of the merits 
ofher work, A colle ge-bred woman herself, she 
conceived the idea of putting her knowledge 
idexperience into the hands of those less fave 
rel, by crystalizing itinto a series of lessons 
vhich could easily and suceessfully be taught 
ymail. She commenced advertising ina sinall 
vay, until the practicability of the idea was 
llydemonstrated, Her adve rlising may now 
eseeninall the leading magazines, Sie has 

“er 4goo00 students and graduates throughout 
world, and the product of her pen is widely 
ought. Sheisa striking example of the 
voman—not, however, of the mannish sort 
thohas‘come up out of the ranks’, largely by 
ef own efforts, and that by confining her work 
‘Holly within the generally couceded province 
i leninine endeavor, 


new 





nat in this new plan which they are de- 
veloping—training in the technique of 
the work those who have had aetual ex 
rerlencein teaching: in the publie schools, 


‘hey will find the most satisfactory 
wution of the problem. The people 
a the head of this institution were 


iactical school men and women. before 


‘tablishing this institution some ten 
years ago, 
ALETTER WRITING CONTEST 
alas also Interested in the Contest 
ak are conducting to increase interest 
merican Styles for American Women. 
bre shown many of the desigrs which 
oe sree. There had been only 
the ear 0 hundred sent in at that time, 
pe 00 part of April. Since there are 
rye — offered this means that 
nearly son a the Contest now you are 
. rt win a valuable prize unless 
das of : come in faster toward the 
at the be he Contest than they have 
clearly anne. The ; correspondence 
Po that this Contest is arous- 
ought to wide interest. Every teacher 
test, for pa the Letter Writing Con- 
ets, s9 eachers are good letter writ- 
»*ome, of course, better than others. 
16; Charles i. Gardner, 
Manager Advertising Department. 
Normal Jnstructor-Primary Plans. 
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Teaching History and Peace 
(Coutinued from page 15) 


opponents in the present war, the whole 
stupendous conflict might have been 
averted. On such small matters may 
hang the fate of millions. 

The points to be emphasized in the 
teaching of wars are that they are sim- 
ply duels on a grand scale and have no 
more relation to justice than did the 
duel between Burr and Hamilton. 
However innocent and brave the indi- 
vidual soldier, his work is of a vastly 
lower type than that of the police, for 
it bears no relation to justice, and jus- 
tice must be the supreme demand. 
Peace is the child of justice. The 
glamour should he stripped from war 
and its cruelty; squalor and injustice be 
made clear. 

This year is perhaps the most critical 
in human history. ‘The tremendous 
world-decisions which will affect the life 
of every pupil must not be ignored. Vi- 
tal principles can be taught which will 
not infringe upon the neutral attitude 
which the school requires. The edu- 
cator is imperatively called, with the 
legislator, the editor and the clergyman, 
to help destroy the widespread false doc- 
trines, sophistries and prejudices that. 
are imperilling civilization. Let the 
walls of every schoolroom bear the 
standing motto, ‘‘Above all nations is 
humanity. ’’ 

AUTHOR'S NOTE :—Every teacher should 
read “The War: How to ‘Teach It in the 
Schools.”” 5¢ single copy. $3 per hundred. Ad- 
dress, Mrs, Fannie Fern Andrews. Secretary of 





theSchool Peace League, 405 Marlborough St., 
Boston, Mass. 


“The Advice of the Father” 


(Continued from page 23) 





Fox—The Man has nothing good, 
less it be his hens. 

(Eagle flies up—child waves his arms 
to imitate flying. ) . 

Kagle—Be still, Fox. The Man is an 
animal of importance. I say it, and | 
have seen all things while flying about 
above the Earth. 

Lion—Can the Man fly like you? 

Eagle—He eannot fly; but in his head 
he carries something that flies higher 
and farther than I ean go. 

l.ion--What is it called? 

Kagle ‘Thought. : 

Lion—I never heard of a bird by that 
name. But what can the Man be like? 
The Donkey spoke of him with con- 
tempt, the Serpent with envy, the Fox 
with scorn, the Monkey imitates him; 
but the Dog defends and loves him, the 
Eagle respects him, and my Father 
feared him. Shall | remember his last 
advice, or shall [| seek the Man and 
show him that 1am King of all? 

Fox-- You are the most powerful of all 
the animals, so why should you flee 
from the Man, who daily and nightly I 
trick by eating his chickens? 

Lion-—You are right. I will seek him. 

(They progress a little farther. ) 


un- 


Fox — There! That is the Man! 
(Pointing. ) 
(The Lion rushes at the Man, who 


circles around the pit; The Lion starts 
to dash across the pit, falling into it.) 

lLion—My Father had a reason for his 
advice. [ should have fled from the 
Man. But now it is too late. 

(The Man and other animals line up 
about the pit. The Man fits an arrow 
to his bow, and is about to shoot the 
Lion, but in pity lowers the bow.) 

Man~— You are a noble beast and King 
of all Animals, but you are not a match 
for me, because of the strength of the 
Thought which lives here (touches his 
forehead). If you will promise to go 
back across the mountains and never 
again try to fight me, I will let you go. 

(Lion bows his head.) 

Lion—I acknowledge the Man as my 
Master. I will do as you say. 

Dog (leaning his head against his 
Master)—What a kind Master you are! 

(Man frees the Lion, who slowly starts 
for the mountains.) 

Fox (going away)—At least I can eat 
his hens. I will get one now. 

Monkey (running happily on)—I am 
proud if [ look at all like the Man. 

Kagle (flying offy—The Lion is the 
King of Animals and T am King of 








Birds, but the Man is Master of,us both. 















VERY DAINTY, ATTRACTIVE 


GRADUATION DRESSES 


AT SMALL COST 


Principals and school teachers, as a rule, 
desire that moderate priced graduation 
dresses shall be worn. The average school 
girl also prefers the inexpensive dress 
which she can make for herself. The 
pretty and inexpensive graduation 
dress is easily made possible, in the 
most charming of forms by using 


erpentine Crepe 


The special soft finish SERPENTINE CREPE 
in white and also in pink and light blue, is made 
purposely for just such dresses. Its attractive drape 
and pleasing weave give to SERPENTINE CREPK 
a character distinctly its own; a beauty which is all 
grace and charm—combined with a quality which is 
unapproached for richness and durability. 


SERPENTINE CREPE has also a peculiar 
weave which guarantees its crinkle to be absolutely 
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permanent, 
The natural draping qualities of SERPENTINE 
CREPE are among its most pleasing features, 


SERPENTINE CREPE can, if desired, be made up 
into the most elaborate as well as the simplest 
dresses. In the evening it is so beautiful that it is 
often mistaken for silk. ‘This is a most important 
advantage to the young miss who wishes to appear at 
Graduation in a tasteful dress which has real beauty 
and yet can be worn to social affairs afterwards. 


Thousands of SERPENTINE CREPE Gradua- 
tion dresses been have 
made at a cost for the a 
completed gown of $2.50, and many at even less. } 


‘The two dresses illustrated in this advertisement 
are selected from our new booklet which shows 
twenty new style graduation dresses prepared from 
patterns furnished by the leading manufacturers, All 
of them are dainty and attractive in appearance yet 
extremely reasonable in cost and the patterns may 
be obtained from any department store. 


Special Offer to Teachers and 
Principals 


We will send you free of charge, providing you 
will fill ont and send us the coupon below, a_ suffi- 
cient number of these booklets, together with sam- 
ples of the goods, for each teacher in your school 
and for each young lady in your graduating class. 
We have reserved a supply of these booklets and 
samples for YOU. Send for them today. 


Pupils in schools or institutions. where large 
quantities of dress materials for graduating dresses 
are used, can secure special prices on the yvenuine 
SERPENTINE CREPE by buying it in’ original 
bolts of about 40 yards each, if ordered by the 
principal or other teacher. 





Be sure that you secure the genuine “SERPEN-  /// 
TINE CREPE” when ordering. Do not accept //: 
other crepes said to be ‘just as good,” ‘‘made by 
the same mill,’’ ete. There is only one genuine 
“SERPENTINE CREPE” and that one was origi- 
nated, and is exclusively made by us, and for your 
protection we stamp the words, “SKRPENTINE 
CREPE,” on the selvage of every yard of it. We 
regret to be obliged to state that there are many 
imitating Crepes on the market which look well in the 
piece but which never give satisfaction to the wearer. 









The Pacific Mills, 
Lawrence, Mass. 
GENTLEMEN — 
Please send me f 
without charge........ 
copies of your style book- } 
let twenty new 
style graduation dresses, also 


“SERPENTINE CREPE” is sold by most leading department 
stores at not over 18c a yard, but if any difficulty is found in 
securing just the shade desired, or the special ‘‘soft finish’’ 
white, pink or blue, write Pacific Mills, Lawrence, Mass., and 
we will see that samples of the genuine SERPENTINE 
CREPE are instantly sent by some retailer who will 
promptly fill your orders at a reasonable price, 


Tas couron TODAY 
PACIFIC MILLS, 


Lawrence, Mass. 
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Samples of Serpentine Crepe. 





There are..... teachers in our 
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The strongest and purest 
glue on the market. 
In convenient pin 
tubes. Handy 
for the School: 
Teacher's 

desk 


For sale by Stationers 
Sample tube on request. 
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——FINE STEEL PLATE IMITATION 
Weddings 


Card 


Write your copy 
pO. ) 
filled the day received and sent lo you prepdid, 


F. A. Owen Publishing Co.. 


WW) itis itationser HOU neCOTOeHES 
with two sets of envelopes, for 
$3.00, 50 for $2.25. 25 for $1.50, 
Visiting —100 for 0 cents. 50 for 35 cents: 
Professional—100 for 1 cents. 50 for 50e. 
Business—100 for $1.00. 50 for 7 cents. 
plainly 

order to cover cost, 


aud mail to ous with 
Your order will be 





Dansville, N.Y. 
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SINCE 1795 FAVORIT 


THOMPSONS 
‘WA 


Gives 
almost instant relief 
and is easily applied For bathing 
the eyes it is indispensable. Booklet free 
25¢ SOLD EVERYWHERE 
NOTE Teachers need not hesitate to recommend this remedy 
to pupils having weak or inflamed eyes. It is harulexs. 
JOHN L. THOMPSON, SONS & CO,, — 
Rives St, Troy, N.Y. 





| and outward curves. 


| Parkway, Chicago, Il. 





The Story of a Famous King 


(Continued from page so) 


several boxes on his shoulders at once, 
but as he was leaving the house a large 
heavy beam fell and killed him. When 


Charles came home the workmen told 
their story, and Charles gave them their 
full wages. The overseer got his wages 
| too, for the Bible says, ‘*The wages of 
| sin is death. ”’ 
| Charles wanted an especially fine” bell 
for this church, and he hired a skilful 
bellanaker to construct one. 
This man was dishonest, too. 


He told 


Charles that if he would give him pure | 
silver for the bell he would make 
ithe sweetest toned bell in’ the world. 
Charles wave him silver, but the avari 


cious wretch kept part of the silver for 
himself and used a base metal 
witha veneer of silver over it. When 
if was finished, however, no one could 
tell that he had cheated. 
| The bellinaker had told) Charles that 
the bell was ready, and the king or 
dered it. raised to the belfry. When the | 
workmen got the bell up, no one was 
able to ring it--not even Charles could 
pull it into place. | 

“Get the bell-smith,’’ 
“Perhaps he can place it.’’ 
Was summoned. 

“Oh, ves,’ he said, **J can easily place 
it.’’ With that he gave a great pull, 
and lo, and behold! the rope broke and 
down came the bell with a mighty crash 
and ostruck the dishonest bell-maker 
squarely on the head, killing him out 
right. 

The bell fell over on the hard ground 
and cracked open, and the cheat) was 
discovered, , Charles got back his silver. | 
The bell-maker got his pay—the same 
wages as the overseer. 

Charles died in the year 814 A. D. He 
was entombed (on the same day he died, 
his body being: placed in the crypt of his 
famous church. 

His body was placed on a, chair or- ; 
namented with gold. Upon his head was | 
placed his crown, and his knees He | 


| 
said the king. | 
So the man | 

} 


on 
hook he loved best of all the Holy Bible. 

So passed away a hero wreat in war, 
but greater in peace, 


Teaching Little Fingers to Draw 


(Combined Prom purge oa) 


A 


surface, and 
similar to 


ward curved 
curved surface, 
Drawing: 4. | 
In Drawing 5 there are three stools, | 
one with straight legs, one with out- 
ward curved legs, and one with inward | 
curved legs. In thesame manner change 
the backs and legs of chairs D and T°, and j 
the legs of table. Ee. | 
Teach vertical, horizontal 
straight and curved lines, and 


outward | 
and 3B, 


and oblique | 
inward 


NOTH:—Teachers wishing information addi- 
tional to that given in this series of drawing les. 


sons will find itin a Correspondence Course, Ad- 


dress the author, D. R. Augsburg, 455 Fullerton 


Flowers for Decoration Day 
By Olive Winship 


Of the beautiful little wood flowers 
That bloom in the month of May, 
Some don patriotic colors 
For our Decoration Day. 


There’s sweet-brier, eglantine 
And near it the ragged robin, 
Pimpernel and columbine. 


For the red, which stands for courage, | 


Wood violet and anemone 

Grow nearly hid from our sight, 
Mayapple, too, and trillium 

Bear the purity symbol—white. 


Forget-me-not and the iris 

Speak through their color so blue; 
The bluet too, and lobeclia 

Tell us to be just and true. 


And so on the graves of soldiers 

Very thoughtfully we lay 
These colors, to show we remember 

On this Decoration Day. 

War is a most detestable thing. Lf you 
had seen but one day of war, you would 
pray God that you might never see 
another. — Wellirgton, 
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Teachers’ Exchange and Help. 
One-Another Club 


(Continued from page 64) 
color— bright, gay, sunshiny color. And 


so we take advantage of these traits to 
} emphasize the names and tints of that 


mysterious shaft of painted light we call 


| the rainbow, 

Krom the stationer’s stock we select 
sheets of tissue paper of the various 
colors and fashion trom them cunning 
little caps, which will snugly fit) the 
heads of those who are to be instructed. 
How the eyes do sparkle and 
stiffen ina frantic effort to attract fa- 
vorable attention, as these allluring ex- 
!amples of millinery are laid out to view 
desk! Seven are chosen 
tocome forward, and on each proudly 
head is) placed a cap. Then-—- 
“Who can arrange these boys and girls 
in the order the colors come in the rain 
how?’ Jt is delightful) to attempt, 
though at first failure is inevitable. It 
is really remarkable how readily the real 
Jearned. Then there is an ex- 
cellent opportunity to learn the primary 


| and secondary colors, and -combinations 


> 


as, ‘Blue and yellow make green,’’ ete. 

Work that is hidden under the clever 
disguise of play is quickly and happily 
accomplished. — Mrs. CHARLES T. Hiser, 
Ohio. 


More Verses by Pupils 


The followings verses were written by 


Carlafteran inspection of a marine view | 
hangs in his home. | 


on acalendar that 
Carl is one of my fourth graders and ten 
years old. 
SCOTLAND BY THE SEA 

Daniel Sherrin was a painter, 

Painting pictures of the sheep 
As they roam the hilly pastures 

Of the Scotch land by the deep, 


Their leader looks across the water, 
Sees the seabirds as they skim 

O’er the sparkling foam that gathers 
‘Round the rocks that show so dim. 


And the shepherd drives his flock 
Through the mist that gathers ’round, 


) To the pastures in the hightand, 


On the rough and stony ground. 


And the shepherd is so happy 


That he sings the long day through; 
Happy, care free all the day, 
Underneath the sky so blue, 


spines | 
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And the heather bloomings round them, | 


On the rocks in rugged lands; 
Where the shepherd drives his flock, 
On the Scotch shore, on the sands. 


—M. V. M.., Nebraska. 
A Space-Saving Device 


A space-saving device for the memory 
words is this. Ask for the paper which 
comes with bolts of ribbon about one and 
a half or two inches wide. Stores gladly 
give itaway. On this print with your 
rubber stamping set (every primary 
teacher should have such a set) the 
memory words in order. Then paste the 
strip along the top of the blackboard. 
The days of the week and months of the 


' year may easily be taught that way. 
MYRTLE GLEASON, Oregon. 


Number Story Drills 





My little second graders did not eajoy 


their daily work in coinbinations until we | 
the | 
dreaded numbers. | 


began playing games involving 

We forma cirele in’ the front part of | 
the room. | give each child a number 
such as 17, 16, etc. One child is chosen | 
‘it’? and takes his place in the center of 
the ring with a large rubber ball, basket- 
ball or bean-bag. He tosses the ball up 
into the air saying ‘‘8-+-8,’’ ‘‘6+-9,’’ or 
any other combination, and the child 
having the answer must catch it. If he 
fails to do so, he must be ‘‘it’’ and the 
former ‘‘it’’ takes his place. { also use 
the old-fashioned ‘‘spell) down’’ with 
number combinations. [ begin at the 
head with any combination, say 6-49, 
and if that child cannot readily answer 
“*15,"’ | pass on to the next, and so on 
until the right answer is given. ‘The 
child answering correctly passes above 
those who answered incorrectly. Theone 
who ‘ ‘leaves off head’? has the honor of 
wearing our class ribbon (a bright or- 
ange color) for the rest of the day.— | 
CORIENNE Eperuarpt, North Dakota. | 
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Building A Business Without Capital 


IVE years ago if you had gone 
into my little home town on a 
branch of the O. R. & N., out 
in Oregon, and asked about 
me you would have been told 
that J was sort of a handy 
nan at one of the sawmills, pulling 
down less than 2 per day, and not 
much chance of ever doing any better. 
today, if you'll go to the same town 
indask the same question, they HW tell 
oq something like this: ‘‘Five years 
‘he wasn’t worth a cent, but today 
wo’s the best-fixed, best-dressed man in 
wn, owns one of the finest automo- 
iiles in the section and can get a thou- 
and or two at the First National any 
‘me he wants to sign his name.’’ 

The secret of my success can be told 
«oy in one word—Soap. In fact, I’m 
‘jown aS the soap man in our town 
wen to this day. But to get down to 
»sentials, 1 had no father or mother, 
iit a mighty considerate uncle was 
gt of a guardian and confidante. 
tne day 1 went to him with my first 
Neate, I said, ‘‘I’ve decided that 
fellows who work for wages, or salaries 
cither, for that matter, never get any- 
vhere. The fellows who make real 
noney and get the most out of life 
don't lie down on the hoard like a lot of 
checkers and let the boss move ’em 
wound where he pleases they get right 
ito the game on their own aecount.”’ 
Uncle agreed, said he'd like to see me 
wt into some kind of business, prom- 
sed that if I’d save till J got $500 he’d 
sake me for as much more and help 
ne start a store. 

“No chance,’’ I replied, ‘‘T can’t wait 
fosaveaacent—some way or other I’m 
ging to get into business for inyself, . 
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BY E. 


and I’m going to do it before the sum- 
mer is over.’’ 

Uncle laughed at my nerve, but [ 
want to tell you nerve is the one thing 
most $2 a day men need. Because I had 
it I did get into business with less than 
$10 capital before another month was 
over, and it was a business that has 
made me much more than any store I 
could have started with $1000. 

Somebody told me about the big 
money in the agency business. I didn’t 
fancy it at first. Thought it might be 
hard to approach people —-never was any 
good at that; but I decided that wasn’t 
going to keep me out of the capitalist 
class. So I began answering advertise- 
ments and studying over the propo- 
sitions sent me. I think I must have 
received more than twenty sets of cir- 
culars in the next two weeks. All of 
them were attractive on first sight, but 
J wasn’t going to be taken in on big 
statements and analyzed the _ propo- 
sitions carefully for myself. 

Anyway I figured it, one of these 
stuck out head and shoulders above the 
others. It was the proposition of the 
EK. M. Davis Soap Company, 727 Davis 
Buildings, Chicago, just like the one 
that appears below. 

I decided in its favor for three rea- 
sons. First, because they put out com- 
binations of toilet preparations to sell 
from 50 cents to $2 that would cost the 
consumer four times that much in the 
regular way—the regular price being 
plainly printed on each article so the 
consumer could see his saving. Sec- 
ond, they didn’t want all the profits 
themselves, but left a commission for 
me that made it worth while. Third, 


T. DURHAM 


the commodities were staple and had 
possibilities for steady repeat business 
that none of the others had. 


I felt quite sure of ultimate success, 
yet I decided to play safe, and so I kept 
my regular,job at the sawmill and sent 
fora sample outfit, with the idea of 
taking orders evenings and on days 
when the mill didn’t run. 

In spite of a whole lot of bashfulness 
I took orders for $8 worth of products 
the first evening. On this evening’s 
work my profit was a little over three 
dollars. The next evening I didn’t do 
quite so well, but the third evening 
more than made up for it with a clear 
protit of over $7. That ended the saw- 
mill life for me. I quit the next morn- 
ing; and I’ve never had any cause to 
be sorry. 

The first week after I left the mill I 
cleaned up $35, and although I’ve fre- 
quently made almost double that amount 
in a single week since, I don’t think 
any week’s work gratified me quite so 
much as that first one. 

Now, pe stop and get the signifi- 
cance of this. I was an ordinary saw- 
mill hand never seld a dollar’s worth 
of goods before in my life-—hesitated at 
every door I knocked at and hunted 
around for an excuse not to call. Yet 
in spite of these drawbacks, I was mak- 
ing real big money right at the outset, 
more money, I knew, than some sales- 
men were making who were traveling 
on regular routes for big houses. 

After the first month, I found myself 
settled in an established business with- 
out the worry of store rent or other ex- 
penses. Already some people’s stocks 
of soaps and toilet articles were run- 
ning low and they were hunting me up 
to replenish them. 

Gradually I learned to sell goods more 
efficiently myself, and help my men to 
do the same. That was easy because 
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Davis sypplied us with carefully stud- 
ied selling talks that told us just how to 
show the goods aud just what to say to 
land the sale. From that time on it 
was just simply a case of hustle to keep 
up with the demand. Demand on the 
part of the customers, on the one hand, 
and on the part of the people who 
wanted sub-agencies on the other. I 
was soon abie to weed out my poor subs 
and get a good force that paid me hand- 
somely in commissions. At this point I 
could have laid back on my oars and let 
my sub-agents keep me going. That 
would have been easy, but I wasn’t 
built that way, so I kept hammering 
away every day. 

The other day a man said to me, 
‘*Why don’t you get into an established 
business? You've made enough to get 
started into something big. Why don’t 
you do it?’’ He was surprised when I 
explained that 1 didn’t know of another 
business I could get into where I could 
make so much, even though I invested 
a large sum of money. 

Now there is a reason why I told you 
this story. It is this: You are prob- 
ably one of the great army that is strug- 
gling away on a salary, trying to get 
somewhere and living up to every cent 
you make, just as I was five years ago. 
A fortune can’t be made that way. ut 
you won’t admit that you haven’t got as 
much ability and as much salesmanship 
about you as a very ordinary sawmill 
roustabout, will you? You have and 
you can do just what he did. The same 
company is just as anxious to get agents 
today as it was when I started. You 
can’t get any territory in my section. 
I’ve got that cornered, but there are 
plenty of towns just as good; perhaps 
your town is open. Besides, the com- 
pany are even more liberal today than 
they were in those days. Why don’t 
you muster up your nerve, just as I 
did, and write them to show you how 

ou can get started into this paying 
yusiness ? 
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E. M. DAVIS, President 


United States. 


That Pays $30 to $50 a Week 


Representing my line of household necessities. 

a dine of household necessities—necessities that are used in the 

home more times during one day than any other commodity you 

My goods are in demand in every home in the 

If you are inexperienced, here is your chance to 

make big money. If you are experienced, then you know the differ- 
ence between selling a luxury and a necessity. 


mention. 





[ manufacture 


Read what they Say 


275 Per Cent Profit First Day. 





Ricicauscceeenees , Mo., Dee, 1, 1914. 


‘ 

Received the special $5.00 outfit Saturday morning and 
sold out before 
mas goods before December 7, 
fast in all my life. 
They sold on sight. 


Will send in next order for Christ- 
1914. Never sold goods so 
Had no talking to do to sell them, 
Made $13.75 on the $5.00 outfit. 

B, J. ARNOLD. 


6:30. 


Can’t Stop the Women, 
Ohio, Nov, 25, 1914. 


1 received your booklet on Salesmanship, also Shampoo 
Combination sample and in less than eight hours had taken 
my first twenty-five orders, a profit for myself of $7.50, 
of course, this was new work for me. 


MRS. HENRY W. HULL. 





No Experience Necessary 


You need no experience. No matter who you are 
~Wwhere you live—or what bad luck you've had with 
other lines, get this clearly. I manufacture a swell 
line of high class toilet necessities like Soaps, Per- 
fumes, Creams, ete., by my own special proccss that 
‘mashes all records for low prices. And believe me, 
When “Davis” says a thing you can bet your last 
shirt on it. When I say low prices, I mean so low 
that every housewife can buy from you and save 
tear Tegular prices. That’s why it’s so easy. 
by too, I pack these things in saucy little boxes 

at take the ladies. I have started thousands of 
men and women in this business--have shown them 
mY sure way to make big money. Mverybody wants 
Th no" how to make money. Now let me show you. 
ave tacts to convince you. 





My Goods Sell Themselves 


wie pate are so good and put up in such a, nifty 
Bive Po they sell on sight. They are so reliable and 
come “a Complete satisfaction that repeat orders 
always. easy. Once my goods are tried they are 
focting Used. I have spent eighteen years in per- 
conceded 1 Soaps and toilet articles, until now it is 
better “by those who know, that my products are 
than 95 per cent of thosy manufactured, An- | 


other thing you want to remember and that is that 
the man who is selling a necessary article such as is 
used every day is the man who is making money. 
My products are not a luxury but a necessity and 
needed in every home. If you will just show my 
samples and use the selling talks that I will gladly 
furnish you, you will sell almost everyone you Call 
on. 


Hurry To Get Territory 


I can only use a certain number of men agents 
and it is essential that you get in touch with me at 
once. This is absolutely the truth! I guarantee all 
my agents certain territory and as soon as I have 
disposed of the territory no one can get any for 
love or money. When you work for me you do not 
have to be scared of another agent stepping on your 
toes. I do not under any circumstances allow more 
than one agent to each portion of the territory. So 
you must get busy and send in the coupon for full 
particulars if you wish to be a member of the Davis 


family of money-makers. Fill in the coupon and 
mail it NOW, 
is Soap Co 
E. M. Davis Soap Co. 
727 Davis Block Chicago 





He Believes Now. 
A Pa., Oct. 20, 1914 
The first two orders I have sent you last week. The 
first order I worked half a day and the other order I 
worked half a day. October 20 I delivered both orders. 
I made $17.60 clear profit. I found out that all your words 
are true. That agent can make $10 to $20 a day, If a 
man don’t try he will never believe I believe it now 
because I can make it. JESSE DE CHURCH, 


They're All Winners, 
Bic cccncns cocedoesccdin pee ay eee P\ 
I am fully convinced that your Lucky "Leven o* 
fsa winner. ‘Took 35 orders today, 22 Lucky "Leven o* 
and 18 Derma Cura. llave KOE 150 orders up o* 
to date. WM. TJADEN, Jf. rN 


10 Sales An Hour, s 
o*” EM. DAVIS 


«eee Okla, June 16, 1914, 
SOAP CO. 


A. vcoee 
Your “Quick Sales plan is @ 7 
hummer. Thirty sales in o* 

727 Davis Block 
Chicago, Ill. 


three hours this morning. 6 
T. C. ANDERSON. . ) 
o* 


oo™ 
e 

o** Please send me absolutely Free beautiful 
\ colored circulars and full particlars about your 


wonderful opportunity for agents. I am interested 
RUSH. 


Street or Box No.,ccereeeeeecccecees 








SOERTS 





Jellies, puddings, frozen 
desserts and salads— 
with or without fresh or 
canned fruits—are most 
popular when made with 








SPARKLING 


GELATINE 


(It’s Granulated) 


LEMON JELLY (Like Above) 


Soak 1 envelope Knox Sparkling Gelatine im Deupeold 
water 10 minutes and dissolve with 2 cups CL pint) boris if 
water; add “4 cup sugarand stir untild Ivedandcooled 
then add fe cup lemon juice and strain through a cheese 
cloth inte mold, Add fresh or canned fruits or trait puices 
as desired. Serve with or without whipped cream, 


They are appetizing and 
economical. A package of 
Knox Gelatine makes two 
quarts (14 gallon) of jelly. | 


The contents of both pack- 
ages are alike, except that the 
Acidulated package contains 
an extra envelope of lemon 
flavoring, saving the cost of 
lemons. | 


| 


| 
| 
| 


Cooking in Rural Schools 
By Bertha H. Burridge 


Privcipal Teacher Training Department, 
Vergennes, Vit. 


(Continued from last month. ) 


Study fruits asto (1) kinds; (2) com- 


cooking. 

Baked Apples—Select sound, tart ap- 
ples. Wash and remove the core; if the 
apples are thick skinned, they should be 
pared. Place inan earthware or granite 
| baking dish and pour one tablespoonful of 
| suyar mixed with w little spice into the 

cavity of each apple. Pour enough boil- 
ing water around the apples to cover the 
hottom of the baking dish and bake un- 
til soft in a hot oven, frequently dip- 
ping the syrup in the pan over the ap- 
ples. (With no oven, cover with in- 
verted dish and leave on top of stove.) 
Serve hot or cold, with milk or cream. 
Study eyys us to: 
1. Composition. 
a. Elect of cold water. 
b. eet of aed. 
ce. HMifect of heat. 
2 food Value. 
% ‘Testing Myys. 
fresh eggs should have a thick, 





a. 
rough shell and feel heavy. 
Hold egy between your cye and 
the light. If clear, it is fresh. | 
c. Drop the egg into cold water. 
it sinks, it is fresh. 
‘dd. Shake the egy, holding it) near 


your ear. If the contents rattle, 
it is somewhat stale. 
4. Method of cooking. | 
Soft Boiled gqgs —Kor two eggs allow 
one pint of water; for each additional 
egy one extra cupful. Put the water in 
a saucepan and let it come to the boiling 
point; place the eggs in the water with | 
the Remove 


a spoon; cover saucepan. 
at once from the fire, and let stand | 
about ten minutes. | 

Study milk as -to (1) Composition | 
(analysis by experiments); (2) — food | 


values (3) products of milk (cream, but- | 
ter, buttermilk). 
Aunkel Pudding 
Lt. milk. 
I junket tablet. | 
" tsp. salt. 
4 thsp. sugar. 
l tsp. vanilla. 
Heat milk in double 


holler till luke- 


| 


| warm; add sugar, salt, vanilla and tab- | 


Send for FREE Recipe Book 


It contains many economical Desse 
and © andy 
@ Kevipes, Wis 
free tor your 
grocer 
Vint sample tor 


rt, Jelly, Salad, Pudding 


KNOX 


ys amne, 


2-cent stamp jpDt LATE 
and your gro- AC 1) | 
cer’s name, NO 5 


Chas R Knox 
Co,, 420 Knox 
Ave, Johna- 
town, N.Y. 





GELATINE t | 














This Bank is under the super- 
vision of the United States 


Yellow Package @====——" = Bluc Package 
Treasury Departroent, which 
means protection and safety of 


4 We 
SO 
funds. Accounts opened with 


One Dollar or more, interest al com- 
pounded, semi-annually. 

Write Today for Booklet, “Banking by Mail” 
U. S. SAVINGS BANK, Washington, D.C. 


DEAN'S 


at 
0 





25e and up. 
1000 styles 





at all 
LOCKSTITCHED — Stores 
Look for 
this 
label, 2 * 


Sample Apron 10c. With Dealer’s Name. 
Send for Style Book 
Dean’s Aprons, 221 Everett Bldg., N. Y. City 





Beautiful Centerpiece 
(Chrysanthemum Pattern) 


Eexelusive design. Abso- 
lutely Pure en. Sizes: 
ISin. 500; 22in. THe; 27in. 
SE.00: Shin. SEDO; din. 
$2.00. 5410 83.00. These 
prices include postage 
and sufficient le to 
complete piece. 


The Scott Art Shop, Jamaica, L. 1. 








Invitations Announcements Etc 
0 in seript lettering inelud 
ing two sets of envelopes, $2.50 
Write for samples, 


Wedding je isssies 


N, Ott Engraving Co., 1037 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa 


= = AM 








let that has been dissolved in one table- 
spoonful of water. Let stand in warm 
place undisturbed till it thickens, then 
Serve with whipped cream or | 


cool. 
fruit. 

Cocoa or Chocolale— 

2 thsp. cocoa or grated chocolate. 
I'o pl. (3 cups) milk, 

le. water. 

2 thsp. sugar. 

4 otsp. vanilla. 

Put milk on to heat. Place cocoa, 
sugar and boiling water in a saucepan. 
Boil slowly from three to five minutes. 
Add boiling milk. Bring to boil. Beat 
vivorously with egg-beater. Add va- 
nilla. This may be served at once or it 
may be kept hot on back of stove for 
several hours. For special occasions a 
teaspoonful whipped cream or a marsh- 
mallow may be added to each cup. 

SOUP 

All soups lose their flavor by quick 
boiling. The best soup is made by put- 
ting a beef bone into the soup kettle and 
adding left-over vegetables, one onion, 
pepper and salt. Cover with cold wa- 
ter, set on back of stove, and let it sim- 
mer all day. Strain or serve with 
the vegetables, as preferred. It is a 
good plan to adopt the French method of 
keeping the soup kettle on the stove all 
the time in winter, adding from time to 
time afew fresh or canned vegetables 
and a seasoning of meat and condiments. 





NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


position; (3) food value; (4) methods of 


Junior Civic Leagues 
(Continued from page ot) 


| 
| The Harrisonburg State Normal and 
Industrial School has prepared for Junior 
League Girls an attractive pamphlet en- 
titled ‘‘ Practical Lessons in Cooking and 
i Sewing for Country Sechools.’? — This 
| pamphlet contains lessons in cooking, 
| sewing and home decoration. In some 
' schools the girls do this work under the 
direction of the teacher during school 
hours; in other schools the girls do the 


work at home under the direction of their | 


| mothers. 
| The State Department of Agriculture 
| has issued a pamphlet. for boys entitled 
|**Lessons in Agriculture and 


/ Training for Virginia Sehool Boys.”’ 


| This valuable publication contains Jes- | 
sons on. soils, fertilizers, cultivation of | 
It, also contains | 


crops, corn and alfalfa. 


ful on the farm and in 
THI SCHOOL FAIR AND STATE 
CONTESTS 
In order to obtain the best results from 


the study of these pamphlets and for the 
purpose of creating interest in carrying 





If | and on School 
' seen in many small country schools ex- 


out the experiments and lessons outlined, 
each Junior League pledges itself to hold 
a School Fair near the close of the term. 

During the entire session the boys and 
girls are busy with these practical things 
Mair Day there may be 
hibits of cooking, sewing and manual 
training. 

The prize winners at. these local fairs 
forward their work to Richmond to be 
entered in the contests for the State 
prizes offered by the Co-operative Asso- | 
ciation. On page 34 may be seen the 
picture of a prize winner. 








Manual | 


directions for making many articles use- | 
the farm home. | 





Gymnastic Stories 
(Continued from page 36) | 


Hold the drum with the left hand, and 
heat with the right) while) marching 
around the room. Use march music. 
One child may wear a tall paper cap and 
hold a pointer for a baton and mareh in 
front, representing the drum major. | 

4. We imitate the fifes. | 

While still marching, change to the | 
motions of playing the fife. | 

15. Play the eymbals. 

Clap palms of hands together in rhythm 
to represent cymbals. 

16. We watch the tight-rope walker. 

Stretch arms to sides, holding bodies 
very erect. With = straight feet, walk 
carefully around the room, stepping very 


lightly. (See illustration on page 36). 
17. e imitate the beautiful circus 
horses. 


Place hands on hips and = raise knees 
high while walking around room. Stop | 
oceasionally and imitate pawing. Heads | 
are held high. (See illustration on page 
36.) 

18. The following game taken from 
Jessie H. Bancroft’s book of games is 
appropriate to play with this lesson. 

Animal Chase: Two pens are marked 
off in distant corners of the playground. 
One player, called the chaser, stands at 
one side of oneof these pens. The other 
players stand within the pen that is near- 
est the chaser. All of the players in the 
pen are named for different animals, 
there being several players of each kind. 
Thus, there may be a considerable num- 
ber of bears, kangaroos, giraffes, ponies, 
prairie dogs, etc. The chaser calls the 
name of any animal he chooses as a sig- 
nal for the players to run. For instance, 
he may call ‘‘ Bears!’’ whereupon all of 
the players who represent bears must 
run across to the other pen, the chaser 
trying to catch them. Any player 
caught before reaching the opposite pen 
changes places with the chaser. 





Vaeation or All Year Work for We wish to engage a number of good 
Principals and Superintendents 


in connection with our new book Practical Methods, Aids and Devices for Teachers. 
This proposition is of such a character that. a competent and properly equipped 
Work provided during the summer vaca- 


agent ean carn from $7.50 to $15 a day. 


tion months, and during the entire year for those who desire it. 
and extended exclusive territory for those desirous of retiring from the profes- 
If you are at all interested, write us. 


sion. 


See page 3. 
I’, A. OwzEN 
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Permanent work 





PUBLISHING Co., DANSVILLE, N. Y. 
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JENKINS’ BRASS BAND 
; We save you money and give 

payments, Biggest lineof Band 
-and Orchestra Instruments; 
Cornets, Trombones, Olari- 
onets, Drums, Saxophones, Vio- 
lins, Guitars and all wind and 
stringed instruments, Send for 
free catalog of instrument you want. Wegive 
a fifty lesson FREE certificate with each instru 
ment. Tell us the instrument you wish to play, 
JENKINS MUSIC CO, 60 Jenkins Bldg. Kansas City, Mo, 


LADIES MAKE GOOD INCOM 


315) to $25 weekly selling our Wo | 
mens Sanitary Speciatties, A full 
line—each best and cheapest in its class 
Write for money-making proposition, 

SANTVTARY SPECIALTY CO. 
202 Gcokey Bldg., Jamestown, N.Y. 


Nadine 


Face Powder 


Cn Green Boxes Onl) 



















Keeps The Complexion 
Beautiful 

Soft, and velvety, Money 

back if not entirely pleased 

Nadine is pure and harp 

Adheres witil washed off, — Prevents 





less. 
sunburn and return of discolorations. 
A million delighted users prove its value. 


Popular tints, Flesh, Pink, Brunette, White, 
hoe, by toilet, counters or mail. — Dept. I, 
National Toilet Company, Paris,Tenn., U.S.A. 














A BUSINESS CHANCE 


If you are experienced in school work and cal! 
handle an established business of supplying a 
adopted system, and will devote your time toward 
its success, it Wil make you and several of your friend: 
absolutely independent, Ft has never been displace? 
when once adupted, Figure a net profit of Le to 10 vA 
each pupilina state, The field is unlimited, Othe 


business interests compels me to dispose cf it. 
Address Lock Drawer 666, SEDALIA, Mo. 
a 








od! Women agentaoxper 
ence unnecessary—refined, congen 
al work—sclls in. the best homer 
womenonly, Over 500 differontmotr 
and materials, The greatest proposit 

over offered in made -to - measure Ome 
apecial reducing and convalescing ts. 
Sells to every woman, easily—auie ¥ ome 
clusive territory—agents complete, han al 
M outfit. Write today for this great propost || 
eM. &K. CORSET CO. Dept. 45, - 
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ies at home tor a la qa 
Ladies to Sew fiir inoneys steady: works 2 
canvassing } send stamped envelope for yk Pa 
UNIVERSAL ©O.,, Dept. 24, Walnut St. ' 


Write Me 


Smith Premiers No.2. ue 
Smith Premiers No. 4-++ 
Remingtons No, 6.+++**" 
Remingtons No. 7-++++"" “ 
Underwoods, visible. 
Hammonds, visible... 
Manufacturers’ ar 
these machines # re 
a Take advantage 0 i. 
ALL MAKES opportunity while 


J. —E. ALBRIGHT, ay. 
253 Broadway, New York (il) 
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Local Betterment Association 
By Meader M. Rollins 


In Wake County, North Carolina, a lo- 
Betterment Association is considered 
. sential factor in every successful 
" From efforts put forth by the 
‘ ciations more than $9, 000. 00 
‘cod in this county for school im- 
wus rae purpose last year. To be 
Pt jg not so hard to raise a few dol- 
oo school necessities, but there is 
pore quite like an organization for 
eine cooperation and awakening in- 
terest. Even the little one teacher 
ghools (of which we now have only a 
‘mall number) have in many instances 
jive, flourishing Betterment Associations 
nade up of the mothers (and fathers too. ) 
In our little town we have an associa- 
tion of twenty-two members. Most of 
these are mothers but anyone who is in- 
terested 18 gladly received. Kach asso- 
ciation has a president, vice president, 
seretary and treasurer. We hold regu- 
gr monthly meetings. Plans are dis- 
wssed for raising money, increasing at- 
yendance, improving sanitary conditions, 
oe, We have made more than $400 the 
yast three year's. This has been spent 
at the direction of the association for 
necessities and luxuries that the school 
igard could not afford to give us, such as 
yindow-shades, charts, globes, maps, 
tables, pictures, additional library equip- 
ment, shade trees and many other things. 
We have given plays, oyster suppers, 
igaars, Hallowe'en parties, box parties, 
pie parties, etc. 


A 


yarious asso 





The King’s Son and the Hermit 
(Continued from page 28) 


he rung and cannon fired, and bade his 
widiers go forth. 

Andagain came back but one of those 
many men. In his wallet he carried the 
precious jewel which flashed Silver and 
Gold. 

The King’s Son retired with the treas- 
weand in the privacy of his chamber 
gave himself up to the full enjoyment of 
its beauty. 

And the jewel so charmed him that he 
felt quite content, and exclaimed, “At 
last, 1am a happy man!’’ 

But he had hardly uttered the words 
when discontent fell upon him, and then 
rage, so that he cast the jewel upon the 
floor and crushed it with his foot. 

Sothe King’s Son was no happier than 
before. 

In haste, he summoned his philoso- 
phers and demanded another solution. 
This time the philosophers said, “ Sire, 
send one hundred and one of your sol- 
dies to the ‘Terrible Mountains and bid 
them pluck for you the Golden Apple 
with the Silver Seeds. Every day eat 
thou a morsel of this perpetual fruit, and 
thy happiness will be complete. ”’ 

So the King’s Son smiled, and the 
castle bells were rung and the cannon 
red, and the brave men went forth at 
lls command, while the villagers wept. 

henmany days had passed one man 
returned. He bore the Golden Apple 
with the Silver Seeds and the King’s 
0h Was satisfied. Retiring hastily to 
the banquet hall, he cut the fruit with 
- golden kni fe and tasted a morsel. 
an never imagined anything half so 
a And the marvel of it was that 
alter he had taken it, the apple at once 
= together again as whole as before. 
Pe —. Son ate and ate and ex- 

But 4 vee — I am a happy man! 
Wate of ar diy spoken when he lost 
ened himn ~ ge gegen The fruit sick- 
i the ~ Fe Ina rage he flung it out 


ne King’s Son was no happier than 

Na loud voice he call i i 
> called for his philos- 
one denounced them all for fools 
S, ‘ . vay for 
far of oa so that they trembled for 
an me the poorest and simplest 
ems othory rn he cried. ‘‘If the 
foolish will” elp me, perhaps the most 
vt ten days the couriers searched the 
ound oe west, north and south, and 
pas a .& poor hermit living on 
M5 such — And his simplicity 
of the Ki at he had never even heard 
od Son, nor had he: been a 
tow beyond his reed-thatched 

he Oost woods, 

¥ brought this hu:nd:c maa to the 
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castle and the King’s Son demanded of | 


him, 
py? 


thing in the world, and the most fra- 
grant, and the most melodious, and that 
which is most delicious to taste, and that 
which is most delicate to touch. 
destroyed all these things in my wrath, 
for the happiness they brought was but 
for the moment. ’”’ 

‘*Sire,”’ 
comes not from without but from within. 
Think not of yourself, but of others, and 
your 

At these words a great wave of hor- 
ror ran through the assemblage of cour- 
tiers. 


spea 
mit 
Al 


*‘‘What do I lack to make me hap- 
I have possessed the most beautiful 


I have 


said the Hermit, ‘‘happiness | 


joy will never end.’’ 


For no one had ever dared to | 
k to the King’s Son as did the Her- 
in his simplicity. 

lat once the King’s Son wondered 





| leaping to the saddle himself bade them 


AND PRIMARY PLANS 73 
him, and unbound the chains of the five 
hundred who were under the malignant 
spell of the Terrible Mountains. 


(for the very first time) what had be- 
come of the brave soldiers—five hundred 
of them—who had not returned from the 
Terrible Mountains. He looked with new When he rode into the city at the head 
eyes upon the assembled company and | of his army, the people sang and shouted. 
saw many sad faces there. And with , But the deepest song was in the heart of 
the first pity which came into his heart, | the King’s Son. 
he felt a warmth of happiness steal upon And what, you ask, of the Golden Ap- 
him. ple with the Silver Seeds? For you re- 
Calling the five who had returned, he | member that the King’s Son threw it 
mounted them on his finest chargers, and | out of the window. As the Hermit 
| passed, returning to his habitation, he 
lead him into the far country of the Ter- | picked it up where it lay by the road- 
rible Mountains. Many were the hard- | side. And he cut it and planted the Sil- 
ships encountered. But the heart of the | ver Seeds by the way, thinking of those 
King’s Son grew lighter all the while. | who would some time pass and be grate- 
He had never known what it was to be | ful for the shade of green branches and 
happy before, and he found his happi- | the refreshment of its fruit. 
ness a talisman which flung enchanted He was a happy man, that Hermit.— 
doors wide open, and drove evil before! Mveryland. 
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Every Teacher Can Easily Get This 


PENCIL SHARPENER WITHOUT COST 


ed ov? 





















ALWAYS 
SOLD FOR 
$2.00 
BUT 
GIVEN 
TO YOU 


FREE 


END NO MONEY. Just mail coupon. Now you and your 
pupils can always have heat, clean, sharp pencils—without 
muss, without fuss, without delay. I have a limited number of 
these splendid New Era Self-Sharpening Pencil Sharpeners which 
Iam giving away absolutely free as explained beiow. There isn’t 
a pencil sharpener on the market that compares with it. It does 
not break points, can be instantly adjusted to make a fine, 
And 


medium or blunt point. It cuts—does not. grind. when 


the point is made it automatically stops cutting. 


Sharpens It’s Own Blade —Cannot Become Dull 


All other pencil sharpeners, even the most expensive must have blades 


e $2.00 New Era Self-Sharpening 


resharpened every little while. ‘The New Era sharpens its own blade. A posi- 
tive puarantee goes with every machine. 
Any child can sharpen pencils with the New Era, Only one way to 


operate it, Nothing to get out of order or to wear out, Stands 6 inches high 


and is handsomely nickle plated. [t can be handed around from desk to desk— 


it is not the kind that must be screwed to desk or table. 


How to Get the New Era Absolutely Free 


IT have undertaken to create a tremendous demand for Johann Faber'’s 
Lafayette Pencil No. 477, Mditors, authors, teachers and others who w rite a 
vreat deal are agreed that it is the smoothest writing, most responsive 
pencil they ever used, 

I know that if f can induce you and your pupils and 
this pencil once, you will always insist upon having it. 


evenestl, 


their parents to 


try 


All fask you to do is to mail me the coupon. 
You do not have to send a penny, as T trust you im- 
plicitly. With the four. dozen pencils, [will also send 
you ds announcement cards, which youtrnay give to cach 
pupil together with one of the pencils. 

These announcement cards explain to the 
parent that the class would like very much to 
have a New Era Pencil sharpener, and that each 
parent can help by sitmaply purchasing one of the 
pencils. 

All this can be accomplished over night 
and the next morning when you have received 
five cents from each pupil for each pencil, send 
me the $2.40, and [ will send you without an 
hour's delay, one of the celebrated New HKra 
Pencil Sharpeners which has always sold for $2.00 
cash. If your pupils in doing their part, should 
lose afew pencils [ will stand for the loss myself. 
You may have two days or two weeks, if neces- 
sary, in order to dispose of the pencils, 





Mail the coupon now. As stated before, [ have only 
a limited number of New Era Pencil Sharpeners on hand to 


vive away free. [urge you to mail the coupon today. Vv 
Address aa N1.5-15 
FREE 
C. E. SMITH @ CO., a 


TEACHERS DEPARTMENT 
450 4th Ave., NewYork City /# ENER COUPON 
C. E. SMITH & CO., 
7 450 4th Ave., New York City 








READ THIS EXTRA SPECIAL OFFER 


If you prefer to buy the famous Johann Faber pencils yourself, to sell to your pupils or to use 


correspondence, etc. 


Piease send me the 4 dozen 
Johann Faber pencils which Lwill 
give tomy pupils to sell as per your 
plain, When sold, | agree tosend sou 










° ° . P z x i Tvou are toseodl me the puaran- 
yourself, send me only $2.00 and I will immediately send you the pencils and the pencil PB. sg pain =o RnaiL tha vena ataotatals | 
sharpener with the announcement cards. I guarantee to refund your money if you are not C4 Kree. 
satisfied with either. In this way you save 40 cents and Isave the expense of bookkeeping, aie 5 ee kh, 

(If you accept this offer, enclose money order.) Add er 
Cc. E. SMITH & co. PEI oh is cre ca codeen osdamenanessae No, of Pupils....ee- 
A kame OLBCHOGL. ..cccoccccccrccmecsscescenndssevodasesecasteosce es? 
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You Can Weigh \ 


Exactly What 
You Should 


You can—/ know you can, 
because I have xeduced 32,000 
a ne — women al = AN 
have duit up caer: 

| that many more—scientific 
ally, naturally, without 
drugs, in the privacy ol 
their own rooms, 


You Can Be 
So Well! 


—if youonly knew how well! 
I build up your vitality —at 
the same time LF strengthen 
your heart action; teach you 
how to breathe, to stand, walk 
and relieve such ailments as 


Nervousness, Torpid 
Liver, Constipation, 
Indigestion, Etc. 

One pupilwrites: “1 weigh Bb 
pounds less, and To hiave wained 

wonderfully in strength, 

















Another sans:  ** Lavst May 1 
weighed 100 pounds, thi Miaty 
and oht L feel 


I weigh 16 
SO WELL.” 

Won't you sit down’ and write 
MY beete renting bev 
to it is PUKE 
forget it Do have 
fence and I eheutd dike te tell you about de 


Susanna Cocroft 












pl ed 
Dept. 30, 624 Michigan Boulevard, Chicago 


Mi 








She is the 


of Uh 


8 Cocroll is a college bred woman recog 


wtific care 
of women. 


vised auth lyon the 


health and figure 





Your Dressmaking 


Can be a pleasure instead of a 


CURceeteeeetetoee 


With a 
Hall-Borchert 


““Queen’’ 
Adjustable Dress Form 


tisk 


You can plan, fit and 
trim on this duplicate of 
yourself at) a saving olf 
time, labor, strength and 
mnatterials, and results will 
be right. There are more 
home dressmakers today 
than ever, because the Ad- 
justible Dress Form 
Makes Home Dressmaking Easy 

The ‘Oneen’? adjusts 
to your height, measures, 
lines and proportions, Its 
28 adjustable parts and 
Hinged Waist make it 
adjustable to any woman's 
figure. 

Write today for Catalog. 
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It iliustrates forms for 
home and schoolroom 
use. The best Dressinak- 





ing Schools use our forms, 


Hall-Borchert Dress Form Co., 


Dept. H, 30 West 32nd St., New York 
Dept. H. 163-171 North May St., Chicago 
Dept. H, 144 Tremont St., Boston 


Now Buys This 

caDay xvas 

Violin | 

An exquisite instrument. Made by the great Violin Maker 
J. A. Buader. Pay ut rate of 10cuday 10 days free trial. 


STUUEUCOUECUUCEOEROUCCOSERGCCUEOUCERULOUCOUOGUCUUCUUO CORED OOUROROROGURUOCOOULOOCORUGOSOUDORCOUROUOGEECCOUOGSDERUEDEESERDEDORRREOEE 


ATULECLECEORERECECRECERTECORRERESRSEeEEtERE 













Yeareot WuypROIZeR Wesel 
cular Free 700 years of instrument making I, S. Govt, 










Thousands of superb instruments to choose from. You 

et the benefit of our mamouth facilities by buying in 
rite today for circular. 

No obligations 

se ois enough: 

c NY Dept.3265 

S. Wabash Ave,, Chicago, IIL. 


arge quantities, ? 4 
Write Today Vir, irine 
THE RUDOLPH WURLITZ 
f. 4th St., Cincinnati, 0. 


“DON'T SHOUT” s® 


“LT hear you. 1 can hear 
now as well as anybody - 
‘How ?” With the 
MORLEY PHONE. 
I've a pairin my ears now, but 
they are invisible. I would not 
now | had them in, myself, only 
that I hear all right. 

“The Morley Phone for 


“DEAF 


is to the ears what glasses 
are to the eyes, Invisible 
comfortable, weight- 
’ less and harmless. 
Anyone can adjust it."" Over one hundred thousand sold. 
Write for booklet and testimonials. 


THE MORLEY CO., Dept. 787, Perry Bldg., Philadelphia. 
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When Paul Comes Home 


eOoniiued frou page 33) 


one over father’s picture. (Dves so.) 
There! now we are ready. 

(The girls group themselves behind 
their mother’s chair. Littie Johniie 
stands by grandmother. They sing the 
first verse of ‘‘Home, Sweet Home.”’ 

Curtain. 

AUTHOR’S NOTE: The war referred to here 
is war inthe abstract and not any particular war, 

The two thoughts uppermost in this play are: 
First, war destroys the home. Second, there is a 
better way than war to settle disputes. 

Sugeestions for Acting» Select pupils for the 
parts who are good singers, a soprano and an 


be bright and cheerful; a bird in a cage would 
add to the effect. ‘The four girls should be finish 
ing four pretty wreaths when curtain goes up. 
Flowers and blossoming plants should be abont 
the room. IMverything should indicate a cozy, 
humble home in which there are very small means 
but cheerful hearts, When the sorrowful news 
comes the family should be dazed and startled at 
first rather than agonized, ‘The children’s weep- 
ing should not be such as to bring about a melo- 
dramatic conclusion. The central idea is that 
war will destroy a lappy home and the beauty of 
be supyested in all possible 


home life should 


ways, 





Love 





(Continued from pare 54) 
Yet the different names are the same, | 
wis! 
Gift-bearer to all the world am I, 
Joy-giver, light-bringer, wher’er I fly; 


alto for “Home, Sweet Home.” The room should | 





| 


But the name I bear in the courts above, | 


My truest and holiest name is 


Reading the List 


“‘Is_ there news of the war?’’ she 
said. 

“Only a list of the wounded and dead,’’ 

Was the man’s reply 

Without lifting his eye 

To the face of the woman standing by. 

‘Tis the very thing | want,’’ she said; 

me a list of the wounded and 
dead. ”’ 

He read the list; ’twas a sad array 

Of the wounded and killed in the fatal 
fray. 


any 


In the very midst was a pause to tell 

Of a gallant youth who fought so well 

That his comrades asked: ‘‘Who is he, 
pray ?’’ 

‘*The only son of the Widow Gray,’’ 

Was the proud reply 

Of his captain mgh. 


What ails the woman standing: near ? 

Her face has the ashen hue of fear; 

**Well, well, read on; is he wounded ? 
quick! 

Heaven! but my heart is sorrow-sick ! 

Is he wounded?’”’ ‘‘No; he fell, they say, 

Killed outright on that fatal day!’’ 

But see, the woman has swooned away! 

Sadly she opened her eyes. tu the light; 

Slowly recalled the events of the fight; 


Faintly she murmured: ‘‘ Killed outright! 
It has cost me the lifeof my only son; 
But the battle is fought, and the vievory 


won, 
The will of the Lord, let it be done!’’ 
God pity the cheerless Widow Gray, 
And send from the halls of eternal day 
The light of His peace to illumine her 
Way. 


“Peace On Earth” 


Oh! ‘‘Peace on earth, glad Peace Day,’’ 
Gaily let us sing, 

And ‘‘ Peace on earth, good will to men, ”’ 
Let the school bells ring. 

Lo! Today is Peace Day, 
Brighter far than May Day, 

Wide, peace banners fling. 


, 


Oh! ‘* Peace on earth, glad Peace Day,’ 
Weave in fragrant green, 

And peace on earth, to earth be peace, 
In sunny flowers’ sheen. 

Bright as early morning, 

When the sun is dawning, 
Fair Peace may be seen. 

Oh! ‘‘Peace on earth, glad Peace Day,”’ 
Shout the happy sound 

Till the message of glad peace 
Spreads the world around. 

Wonderful the story, 

Unto God may glory 
And Peace resound. 


Love!’’ | 


| 


| 
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Vacation Time 
(Continned from page 68) 
Tnere’ll be no more school till Septem- 
ber mornings cool, 
Through the long veeation days we will 
play. 
We’ll teach no more long division and 
cube root, 


Scales and measures, lakes, mountains | 


and seas, 
We’ll sing no more re-mi-fa-me-la-sol, 
And no supervisors try to please; 
We’ll sleep each morn till the clock is 
striking nine, 
Forgetting our knowledge with glee, 
We'll laugh and play, through the live- 
long summer day, 
For vacation time should happy be. 
Chorus— 
(Teachers exeunt. ) 
First Child— 
I never knew that teachers played, 
I thought: they always, always taught; 
I thought they studied night and day, 
And read grave books because they 
ought. 
Second Child— 
Perhaps they’re just as glad as we 
To leave those school books for awhile; 
You know they may be tired of us, 
For children are an awful trial. 
Third Child— 
I hope they have a nice long rest; 
Their heads must fairly ache 
With all the wisdom stuffed inside, 
Mistakes they never make! 
Fourth Child— 


| I know a lot myself, 


You’d be surprised to hear 


. The curious things I’ve learned 


| 





At school this year. 
I know Columbus found this land 
In 1812. Then he 
Became our first vice-president— 
I just love history! 
Twelve times twelve is sixty-two, 
And three from nine leaves five; 
Your heart is east of your backbone, 
And beats when you’re alive. 
The Mississippi River flows 
North into Hudson Bay ; 
London’s the capital of Spain; 
Commerce is making’ hay. 
{ know so many other things 
I can’t recite them all; 
Isl be a teacher when I’m old— 
I may begin next fall. 


Fifth Child— 


I can’t remember things like that, 
My marks are always low, 

I only know when robins nest 
And where the daisies grow. 
Sixth Child— 

I love to watch the busy bees 
Sip honey from the flowers; 

I love to hear their drowsy hum 
Through sultry summer hours. 
Listen! I think I hear them now, 
Their humming greets my ear, 
It’s growing louder—louder still! 

They’re surely coming near. 


(Bees hum before coming in sight.) 


They enter and sing—- 
BUSY BEES 
Air, “Comin’ Thro’ the Rye.”’ 
Busy bees, a-buzzing softly 
_ All the summer day; 
Sipping honey from the flowers 
Growing by the way. 
Chorus— 
Every bee’s a gay young rover, 
Stealing where he may; 
He buzzes o’er the sweet red 
All the livelong day. 


clover 


Storing honey for the winter, 
Working tirelessly ; 
Every bee’s a pirate captain, 
As you plainly see. 
Chorus— 
(Bees exeunt. ) 
Seventh Child—Aren’t they dears! 
Girls, I feel just like Alice in Wonder- 
land! I’m glad the bees didn’t sting! 
Kighth Child—I shouldn’t be surprised 
to see the floweys walk in any minute. 
We’ve all been nice to flowers always, 
anyway. 
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Perfection 
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Complexion 







- Nig 
O give your skin a smooth, 
transparent radiance like 


Nature’s own charm, use only 


powder that clings and beautifies, 


Ingram's 


véola , 
OLVETOME 


Face Powder 50c At ruxstores« 

Postpaid 
Four tints: pink, white, flesh, brunette Send 
us6cin stamps to cover cost of packing and mil 
ing, and gel free sample of above and Ingram’ 
Kouge in novel purse packets, and also fannie 
of Milkweed Crean, Zodenta ToothPowder ay! 
Perfume, ‘ 
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There In. FREDERICK F. INGRAM Company 

Is Every Established 1885 

Beauty’ fas Windsor,Can. 65 Tenth St., Detroit, USA 
ys : ” 
Ingvam’s Milkweed Crean 


Preserves Good Complexions 
—IAmproves Bad Complexions 


Price We and $1.00 at druggists 
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Good Bookcas 


for the price of a good book! 
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This Combination: 
3 Sections, glass doors, top and 


base, (SOLID OAK) 
ON APPROVAL $775 


/T GROWS WITH YOUR LIBRAR* 


SECTIONAL -~BOOKCASE 

Our new “Universal Style’? combines a pleasing en” 
ing design, with latest practical improvements In & 
struction, Adapted for home or office library; beaut! a 
finished in SOLID OAK with non-binding, disap A 
ing glass doors, at $1.75 per section; top and bast rat 
each, The greatest value we have ever offered, it 
ders amounting to $1000 and over we pay gow 
slight extra charge to extreme Western States, 24 
styles and grades at correspondingly low prices set 
strom Bookcases ure endorsed by over fifty ae 
users. Sold only direct from our factory at 4 ¢ sch 
erable saving to you. Write for our 


cutalog No, 24. 
‘THE C. J. LUNDSTROM MFG. © 














Little Falls, N.Y. : 
Manufacturers of Sectional Bookeuses 
Filing Cabinets 7 
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perfect. guaranteed 5 yeare a 
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Wedding 50 


Two Envelopes for each, express Pp 
cards, 50c. Printed and engraved samp 


THE EDUCATIONAL SUPPLY CO., Box A, Fain 
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r oellet. 
Robinson Folding Bath Tub. ll, 
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folds intoemall roll, Full er, 8 
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moa | ReQents’ 


(Copyrighted and Trade Mark) 
jong asked by the Regents of N, Y. 
Teor the past 15 years as a test for the 
se et of the work in GRAMMAR 
oHOOLS. HIGH SCHOOLS and tor 
WACHERS CERTIFICATES 
jyeonly hooks up to date. as 5 
ave ndded alter each examination, 
vine questiOls are grouped by topics making 
take SULTABLE FOR CLASS USE 
vith the LATE EXAMINATION PA- 
PERS at the end of the books, 
[wed for review work in nearly every 
whool in N.Y. State and in the best schools 
juevery state in the Union, 


Over 300,000 Copies Sold 


—_—_ Be 
Indispensable in preparing for REG ENTS’, 


THACHERS’. or CIVIL SERVICE EX- 
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new ques- 
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| AMINATIONS. 

DE Question and Answer Books in 
Arithmetic Geography El. English 

be fewndiy U.S. History Physiology Spelling 

aN" Postpaid Algebra Drawing Geometry 


Uunette, Send 
ing and mai). 
and Ingranys 
also Sample 
hPowder ay! 


aYr. Eng. 2nd Yr. Eng. Biology 

aye. fing. 3rd Yr. Eng. ist Yr. Latin 
Eng. History Anc’t History Civil Goy. 
Physics Hist. of Edu. Psychology 
Amer, History Chemistry Botany 

Price 25c each; for class use 20c each post- 


mend Fass ANY EXAMINATION | 


Review Books: 
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Inter Flowers. They sing— 
**“BLOSSOMS OF JUNE-TIME.”’ 
| Air, Luther’s ‘‘Cradle Hymn’’ in ‘‘One | 


’ 


Hundred and One Best Songs.’ 


We’re daisies and poppies 
And violets sweet, 

We bloom in the grasses 
Down low at your feet; 
We’re nodding and swaying 

In breezes that blow; 
The soft summer sunbeams 
Are making us grow. 


Our petals are turning 
Up to the June sky; 
Our fragrance will greet you 
Whene’er you pass by. 
We’re blossoms of June-time. 
We bloomed just for you; 
We’re daisies and poppies 
And violets blue. 
(Flowers exeunt. ) 


Ninth Child-—-Oh, I wish they'd all 
come back, just once more! 

Tenth Child—I hope they all have as 
nice a summer as I’m sure we’re goiny 
to have. 

Books, Pencils, Pens, Teachers, Bees 
and Flowers glide in singing— 


“SUMMER IS HERE” 
Air, ‘‘Love’s Old Sweet Sony.’”’ 





M COMPANY age paid or $2.00 per dozen net, 
85 Withan order for a dozen or more of one 
» Detroit, USA kind we enclose al aiswer book tree. 
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[Seat Work 

Y. 

Bookenses 0° 

"oy Bey .- Latest and Best Busy Work Series. 

a Y Kuzasern Merrick Knipr, B. S. 

» ALL 50 LANGUAGE SHEETS 

) MAKES 3) QRETHME Tic SHEETS 


at 
apy 4 Cts. per set of 50-5 sets $1 

's ‘oil Pipils busy and they will give you no trouble 
5 aT S e 
om | Special Offer 

req ’ 
sei trogen’ this work we will send the 
mes j ete sets, postpaid, upon receipt of 

cents in Stamps, siete i : 


pele, tellent ang fet: 100 of a kind. ‘The series are just 
ree vil them) Shall do some splendid work for you 
ore o log, Address. "Wy. Lae O, A, COLLINS, Stuart, 
ne Os St., Butfalo; N. AZLETON SMITH, 117 








glout kc each and they are worth nore 
than This to anyone studying these subjects, 
be ————— —_ 

Address all orders to 


WHazleton Smith,117 Seneca St.,Buffalo, N.Y. 














{New Mental Arithmetic 


iy (, 8, PALMER, BLP 
AINER'S MENTAL ARITHMETIC has been compiled to 
petthe need for special mental work in the sixth, 
wenthand eighth grades, Classes that study this book 

ly need have no fear of mental tests in any ex 
a, Teachers who use the book will be saved 
the labor of continually searching for suitable examples 
w supplement their regular class-work,  {t contains 
eoathe mental examples given in the New York 


rineipal of the Angola High Sehool, 





gileexaminations during the past five years; also mans 
then from special tests given by district superinten 
dents and schoo! inspectors to, determine the efticienes 
ddiferent classes. 1 contains tables, rules, analyses 
ad Wany suggestions for both students and teacher, It 
vilarouse interestand enthusiasm in thedullest classes, 
Noclass or teacher can afford to be without it, 

Price, single copy 20 cents 

Price, for class use 15 cents per copy 


Mess W. Hazelton Smith, 117 Seneca St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


low to Teach Drawing 


Thishook tells the teacher how to proceed from day 
Wday. Whatto have pupils do. What questions to 
wk, What answers to require, 


DRA WING 


The hook is for teachers Only, the pupils being 
provided with models which can be prepared by the 
vader and pupils from directions given in the book. 
i are also enabled to pass an examination in 
Dnwiig by studying this hook. ‘lhe hook is sub 
daitlally hound and contains 120 diagrams and illus 
\ntious, Price 35 cents prepaid. : 

“We have just added a chapter on Color to this 
Wk, With questions atthe bottom: of each page for 
he we Of teachers preparing tor examinations 
Mee of the Complete book, prepaid, $5 Cents. Ad 


trae, W, HA ty e pod i ‘ 
Bult, N, PELETON SMITH, 117 Seneca St., 


Report Cards 


livsecards are arrauged for keeping a record ot 
eMaiding Of your pupils for each review during 














3 DRAWING SHEETS 
rations for’ ude colored, IHustrated with full di- 
of Setigo work ug each set, and adapted to abl grades 


Tedn ote From Many. 
sad ueiay Work Series are just what people want. 


Summer is here; 


Down in the woods the pipes of 


Twilights of June will 


Faint on the breeze we 


ness, 





] 


Summer is here, with happy, care-free 


days, 


Green are the hills, and cool the wood- ' 


land ways; 


Daisies are clothing meadowlands anew, 
Roses unfold their petals wet with dew; 
Bird songs are swelling on the scented 


air, 
Nature rejoices,—-joy is everywhere. 


Chorus— 


Fragrant breezes blowing, o’er 
flow’r-clad hill; 


Feath’ry fern fronds growing by, 


rippling rill, 


Honey bees all flitting down a sun-lit 


way, 


Hov’ ring o’er theclover each summerday, 


Kach glad summer day. 
Il 
the way, 


soft play; 


Hope springs anew when summer sun- 


shine gleams, 
dreams; 


bells chime, 


Summer is here—the year’s glad gar- 


land-time. 


Chorus — 


(Curtain) 


On War 


iz fer war, I call it murder 
There you hev it plain an’ flat; 


I don’t want to go no furder 


Than my Testyment fer that; 


God hez said so, plump an’ fairly, 


It’s ez long ez it is broad, 


And you’ve got to git up airly, 


Ef you want to take in God. 


’Taint your eppyletts an’ feathers 


Make the thing a grain more right; 


’Taint a follerin’ your bell-wethers 


Will excuse ye in His sight; 


Ef ye take a sword an’ dror it, 


An’ go stick a feller thru, 


Guv’ment ain’t to answer fer it, 


God’|!1 send the bill to you. 


Tell ye jest the end I’ve come to, 


Arter cypherin’ plaguy smart; 


An’ it makes a handy sum, tu, 


Any gump could learn by heart; 


Laborin’ man an’ laborin’ woman 


Hev one glory, an’ one shame; 


Ev’ry thin’ thet’s done inhuman 


Injers all on ’em the same. 


—James Russell Lowell. 





Irresolution is a worse vice than rash- | 
He that shoots best may some- 
times hit the mark; but he that shoots 
not at all can never hit it.—Feltham. 


sweet flowers strew 


Pan 


bring us yvolden 


hear the blue- 


17 Battery Place, 


630 Common St., New Orleans, La, 














YOU’LL ENJOY THE CAL- 


IFORNIA EXPOSITIONS 
after visiting the places that 


made the expositions possible 


Visit 
HAVANA, JAMAICA, THE PAN- 
AMA CANAL, sail o’er the blue 


Caribbean to the shores made famous 


by Columbus, Balboa, De Soto. 


agnificent White Ships 

built 
Tropical travel sail from 
New York every Wednes- 
day and Saturday, connect- 
ing at Havana and Colon, 
Isthmus of Panama, with 
Great White Fleet Ships 
for New Orleans 
where rail connections can 


especially — for 


bound 


be easily made for San Fran- 
cisco or San Diego. 

These cruises can also be 
made in the opposite direc- 
tion, starting from New 
Orleans and ending at New 


York. 


Write for Booklets 
special — tours 


UNITED FRUIT COMPANY, 


PASSENGER DEPARTMENT 
New York City 


OFFICES FOR INFORMATION 
202 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 
1955 Continental and Commercial National Bank Building, Chicago, Ill. 


and 
circular to 
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FROM $132 CHICAGO 


TO SEE 
SAN FRANCISCO SAN DIEGO 


CALIFORNIA 


AND ‘THLE 


EXPOSITIONS 


! INCLUDING 

FIRST CLASS HOTELS, MEALS, EXPOSITION ADMISSIONS, SIDE TRIPS, BAG. 
GAGE AND PERSONAL TRANSFERS. 

CHOOSE YOUR OWN ROUTE, OVER ANY RAILROAD, INCLUDING STANDARD 
PULLMAN BERTH. 

AN INDIVIDUAL TRIP WITH ALL THE TOUR ACCOMMODATIONS — NONE OF 

THE USUAL INCONVENIENCES, 
Our plan highly complimented by transcontinental passenger agents and the Panama-Pacitic International Lxposition. | 
INFORMATION AND DESCRIPTIVE LITERATURE UPON APPLICATION 
THE 1915 EXPOSITION TOUR COMPANY, 1228 Lytton Building, CHICAGO 
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| to make a fairyland of Southern Cali- 





Your Ideal Year 
to See the West 


Teachers, principals, superintendents 
—you should make every effort to go 
west this summer. With vacation 
routes across the water closed, the 
whole world of travel is turning toward the Big West and its 
Great Expositions at San Francisco and San Diego. This year 
you will see more,and see it with less cost and with greater ease, 
than in any other year. Now is the time to begin planning. It 
will repay you to consider the complete, comfortable “Grand 
Circle Scenic Tour” offered via the 


CHICAGO . 


Milwaukee & St. Paul 


RAILWAY 


If you go direct to the N. E. A. convention in Oakland, or to San 
Francisco or Los Angeles, take the steel equipped, splendidly 
appointed “Pacific Limited.” 

Be sure to return via the cool Pacific North Coast with its abundance of magnificent 
scenery and natura] playgrounds. ‘To ride from Seattle or Tacoma on the sump- 
tuous all-steel “Olympian,” famous the country over for its equipment and service, 
for over 2000 miles through a succession of 
towering snow-capped mountains, canyons, 
valleys and plains, should be counted one of 
the events of your trip. 














estimates, 
allinformation desired. Address 
















Complete Expense Estimates 


If you would like to organize a special party on the “all | 
expenses included” plan, we will quote you complete expense 
Write today for Western travel literature and for 































GEO. B. HAYNES, General Pass’r Agent, CHICAGO 





Magnificent Steel Launch $96 


Complete with Engine, Ready to Run 





18-20-23 and 27 Tt. boats at proportionate prices, 






the slay they are received, Bouts snipped toevery part of the world, FREE catalog. 
VICHIGAN STEEL i 


BOAT CO., 1307 Jefferson Ave., Detroit, Mich., 


All Jaunches 
testedand fitted with Detroit two-cycle reversible engines with 
speed controlling lever—simplest engine made—starts without 
eranking—has only 3moving parts—anyone can runit., The safe 
launch—absolutely non-sinkable—needs no boathouse. All bouts 
fitted with airtizht compartments — cannot sink, leak or rust. 
We nresole ownersof the patents for the manufactureof rolledsteel, locked-seamed steel boats. Orders filled 
Steel Rowhoats #20. 
U.s. A. 





VACATION 
SPARE TIME 


EARN MONEY ™ 


WRITING MOVING PICTURE PLAYS. 


Rasy, fascinating work. 
TREMENDOUS INCREASING DEMAND. 
INFORMATION and SPECIAL PRIZE OFFER, 


Chicago Photo-Playwright College, Rox 278, wy, Chicago 


AND 


$25.00 to $100.00 each. 
We show you how you can TURN YOUR IDEAS INTO DOLLARS right.in your own home, 
No special talent necessary—just Gommon sense, and our help. 
SEND AT ONCE for FREE book of VALUABLE 


' buildings only 





i NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


California’s Two Expositions 
(Continued from page 61) 


the sea and the strand of Coronado, or | 


back up the ferti!e valleys to the Sier- 
ras, with long, cool cloisters and arcades 
lining their facades. Instead of baking 
streets there are prados, bordered with 
acacia and lawns and thick beds of glad- 
iola and poinsettia and low shrubbery 
which droops through the arches of the 
arcades. Up the walls, up tothe Span- 
ish domes and towers and _ the belfries 
where pigeons nest and mission bells 
swing, clambers the gorgeous growth of 
rose and honeysuckle and bougainvillea, 
the superb vine whose bloom does much 


fornia. 
The Panama-Pacific International Ex- 
position at San Francisco which was for- 


| mally opened February 20, is now in full 
| swing. 


This is the one which will be 
visited by all the teachers attending the 
National Kducation Association, which 
is held at Oakland, just across the Bay. 
The fear that the war would deprive this 
Iexposition of its international character 
proved groundless. Last summer it was 
a serious problem whether to go ahead 


or slop with the work nearly done, but 


the managers had the courage to yo 
ahead and will reap their reward. It is 


said there are more nations represented | 
as exhibitors than at any previous fair. | 
Suilding at the | 


The New York State 
Fair was dedicated March 19. This cost 
$300,000 and is rivaled among the State 
by that of California. 
Seth Low, one of New York’s foremost 
citizens, represented the Governor at the 
exercises. He returns enthusiastic over 
the Iixposition, which he advises every 
one who possibly can to see. 


The New York educational exhibit has 


as its central feature a unique electric 
map, the idea of Dr. Finley, the State 
Commissioner of Education. As de- 
scribed by one of the State representa- 
tives at the Fair, this relief map is 20 
by 40 feet in dimensions. ‘‘It represents 
the State of New York, and it is literally 
dotted with lights of all colors. Each 
light designates a school of one grade 


| or another, and there are 13,900 bulbs 
| 
' on the map. 


You may well imagine that 
it furnishes a wonderful sight. Thereisa 
key to the map, and any one wishing to 


| be informed as to the number of voca- 
| tional 
| schools, high schools, ete., 


schools, Indian 
in New York 
State will get the information flashed in 
the right number of electric lights, dis- 
tributed to represent the exact location 
of the respective classes of schools. 
Thousands stop daily to see this wonder- 


schools, trade 


ful map, and it is a credit to Dr. Finley. | 


I have visited the leading expositions of 
the United States and Europe within the 
last thirty years and have seen no edu- 
eational exhibit quite so wonderful as 
this one.’’ 


From David Starr Jordan, Presi- 


dent of the N. E. A. 

The teachers of the United States 
meet in Oakland, California, for a world 
congress August 16 to 28, 

We expect a larger attendance of 
teachers than ever before in the history 
of the Association. This for a number 
of reasons. The great war in Europe 
is resulting in the utter exhaustion and 
disorganization of European civilization. 
The American teacher, unless he goes as 
a student of the effects of national in- 
sanity and continental anarchy, will not 
go to Europe. He will not be wanted 
there, a few districts excepted, and he 
will not find the Europe we have thought 
we knew. The teacher will perforce be 
driven to 
America First.’’ And as California is 
the most picturesque, the most unique, 
the most impressive part of America 


(including the Yellowstone and the Canon | 


of the Colorado on the road,) the teacher 
will come to California, the State we 
love because she first loved us. In Cali- 
fornia, the teachers will find, besides 
the great Ixposition, the Yosemite, the 
forests, the mountains and the sea, a 
proyram of unusual excellence, as cos- 
mopolitan’ as the state of Europe will 
permit, and altogether worth your while. 
And then, you will see there more of 
your fellow teachers than you ever saw 
before, and you will gain a great deal 
from your new friends and your new as- 
sociates, 


stay at home or to ‘‘See| 


May 





San Franciscy 
Exposition 


— Delightful all-ex pense tour, with party of jj 

iled numbers, by special train, visitige Me tan 
Colorado Sprivgs, Grand Canyon, San View ty 
Auseles, Sita Barbara, Bie Prees, san Free In 
Portland, Seattle and Yellowstone Park ee 
tour will be personally conducted, Phe met Thi 
of the party will be care free. It is eg tr 
planned for teachers and other people livers 
of Chicago, Starts July 3. sie, 


Lor BOOKLET describing tour write 
HERMAN C, DE GRoat, 
Prin. of Grammar School No. 31, Buffalo, ny 


— 
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Leacvel gem: 


The Special Purpose Dress 


for traveling, motoring, shopping, et: ; 

on like a cuat Wakes your toilette i, 
Pulluan Berth as easy a8 at home, co. 
catchcimders, dust ordirt, Spot proof ” 
tailored, very suiart, sa 














Can't wrinkle, néver needs presei 
flare skirt, roomy gathered bape. 
collar, military pockets, beltan ta mae 
Combine 
Write today sor folder fully 
Ulustrating and desey ibing 
TRAVEL-GOWNE, — 
BEYER & WILLIAMS GARMENT (0, 
Dept. No. 66. Buffalo, N,V, 








cults. Colulortand style, 
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Special 
N.E.A. Convention 
| Tour 


A Special Private ‘Train, running on 
special schedule, over the most. scenic 
routes. Kvery feature that makes for 
comfortable, carefree travel, is provided 
at moderate cost. 





Many Other Tours 


Special’ arrangements for class’ or 
party travel anywhere. Let us help 
you solve your travel problems, 


The REX TOURS, 


1522-3 Marquette Bldg., Chicago 














We operate 4 
special plano 
particu 
est tO 





capable of organizing their own European Touriie 
nizer secures his or her coi 
‘un easily organize & party 
with our help, We make #! 
arrangements and — furnish 
tour manager, Also tours 
South Amerien, Spain, t 


faye Tours Free wt. 


Parties by which the org: 
plete expenses EREE, Yo 
Kiviern, Japan, Hawail and therhilippet 


Kor full particulars addres 


Dept T, 305 South Rebevea St, Pittsburgh, fe 




















| HOME, FARM & STORE LIGHT PLANTS 


| ELECTRI LAMPS, Dynamos, Motors, Engines, Rieyeh. 


| Xmas & Flash Lights. Railways, Belts, Bells, Balterieg By 
Catalog 3 cents. OHIO ELEC ERIC WORKS, Cleveland) 
ee 








nd inventive ability 
| Men of Ideas mace write for, “i 
“Lists of Needed Inventions,” “Patent, Buse’ i 
“Howto GetYour Patent and Your Money, Advice Free. 


{ 
RANDOLPH €0., Patent Attorneys, Dept, Sf Washington Dt 
wd 


100 Envelopes oe et Se 30¢ posi 
Wheeler, Indian 


D. 1. BRENEDSA, 











Samples free. 
Five bright capable ludies to tn 
Teachers demonstrate, and sell dealers) 
$50 per week 4 railroad fare pald. r 


GOODRICH DRUG CO., Omaha, Nebr., Dept 


ady, preferably 

TE well educated young lady, Pre ib 
WAN TED teacher, to do out-door educational 
during summer months. Permanent t Pa "PRAIA SE 
Salary $60.00 per month, Ade BUF 


DISTRIBUTORS WANTED 


packages Perfumed Borax Soap Powder with our 
" y -@ o 
experience needed, Lh, WARD & CO. 2 





position if services y 
fress 2.0, Box 736, 





GOOD PAY;, sri 

WORK, giving se 
soaps ete. No capital? 
22 Institute Ph, 





ad for pa» 
AUTHORS: Stories, poems, ete, are wa oe 
lication, NATIONAL LITERARY BUREAL, N16 


Kill The Hair Roo! 


‘vy method is the only way top tthe hair trom jad 
oscars. Booklet free, Write tote a 
425-D) Mahler Park, PROVIDESES. 
ten ga 
. +: yee, State se © 
Pair Silk Hose Free. | Oe om mill 
AGENTS—2\".. Beautiful line direct fm 
| Good profits. Agents wanted. Write I LADELPIL, MS 
{ WEAR MILLS, Dept, N, 720 Chestnut St, PHIL. 











painless, harmless, N 


Db, J. MAULER, 
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(Continued from pase 39) 


cis te aii site 
always carries ag 


and saw 
the near 
had shot 

We ge 
caribou, otters, 
jeaver’s, while 
nls of sea fowl. 
“Jf Thad 
many CUriOUS O 
mchristmas and other 


the devil. 


A Study of Newfoundland 


him 
‘t was a wild animal he shot it. 
went to see what he had shot 
the iron shoes, he ran away to 
est settlement and said that he 


and 


t plenty of partridges, hares, 
martens, lynx, foxes and | 
around the coast are myr- 


space I could tell you about 
Id customs which prevail 


festival times, 


it 1 must leave those stories for an- 
hy ‘ 


other time. 


jLittle Boy of Early California 


(Continued from page 42) 


, mountain lion teaped fairly over the 
‘wotionless little bunch. The forest was 


full 
and bird, 
them. 


of terrifying night noises of beast 
but he did not hear one of 
He did not waken until the ris- 


ing sun touched the leaves above him. 
Hewas hungry and cold, and his lonely 
tle heart was filled with a great long- 


ing for his people. 


Oh for a sight of 


iisfather or his mother or Terisita or 


\iguel, or even’ cross Manuela! 


But 


vith the thought of them came also the 
nemory of the mischief he had done the 


afternoon before. 


Hedid not think how wild with anxiety 


thy would be over missing: him. 


He 


thought only of how ,he had been a 
naughty boy and how punishment was 
ducto be meted out to naughty boys by 


their proper guardians. 


It is doubtful 


whether he could have found the way 
home if he had tried, but instead, he 


from it. 
that, 


tried to keep away 
made up his mind 

wanted to see home, 
ylace to seek just then. 
der children’s conversation 


much 


He had 
as he 
it was not a safe 
A scrap of the 
the 


merry noon meal floated up in the cur- 


rent of his memory. 


“What would you do if you were lost 


, 


inthese woods?’ 
and Luis had answered, 


Teresita had asked, 





NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


“Td follow the river. That would 
take me straight to the mission where 
the good fathers are.”’ 

The river was close at hand. Antonio 
decided that he would follow it and, by 
good fortune, he started the right way. 
His sturdy little legs were active and 
strong. By the time his anxious family 
had reached the spot where the washing 
had been done and were searching for 
him, he was far away and they could 


| not find a trace of him. 


(Concluded in June) 


In the Music Class 


(Continued from page 50) 


sing it collectively and individually to 
imitate certain animals, as ‘baa’ for the 
sheep, ‘moo,’ for the cow, ‘wulff’ for the 
pig, ‘purr,’ ‘cluck,’ ‘peep,’ ‘mew, coo,’ 
‘quack’ and ‘bow-wow.’ ”’ 

“What fun!’ exclaimed Julia. ‘‘ Let’s 
try some of those sounds, Kathleen.’’ 
So the two girls sang the scale to the 
various sounds. 


““Then,’’ went on Kathleen, ‘‘Lutie 
had the children beat time on their 
desks. Then she had them represent 


the rhvthm, ‘loud, soft, soft loud, soft, 
soft,’ with large and small circles with 
their hands in the air or with chalk on 
the board. She would aiso have the 
children distinguish between the high 
and the low notes. Lutie herself would 
sing the notes or strike them on her 
banjo. She would tell some child to go 
to the board and ‘make a picture’ of a 
simple little scale song on the staff. 
Lutie had a staff and cleff drawn on the 
board. She made it with wet chalk and 
it lasted for a long time. Sometimes 
she would have the children rise and 
stand in the aisles and sing several 
sonys and exercises. 

“One thing that I liked to’ see 
was that her children always stood up 
when they sang ‘America.’ Lutie says 
the English always stand up when they 
sing ‘God Save the King,’ and she says 





| ‘America. 


that as far as she is concerned, her 
American boys and girls will not be 
lacking in reverence when they sing 


. 98 
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Pase'r Traffic Mér. 
R. 723 La Salle Station 






real 


See the great Expositions 


--the Panama-Pacific Inter- 


national Exposition at San 


Franciscoand the Panama-Cal- 
ifornia Exposition at San Diego, cele- 
brating the completion of the Pan- 
ama canal. 

A visit to the Expositions offers the 
greatest opportunity to “See America” 
that has ever been presented. 


Rock Island 
Scenic Circle Tours 


offer a variety of ways to and from California, 
surpassed by none in scenie interest. Get a copy 
of our Exposition folder, It will help you decide 
on the routes you wish to take. 
$62.50 for round trip from Chicago; 
$57.50 from St. Louis; $57.50 from Memphis. Cor- 
respondingly low fares from all other points, 
Liberal stopover privileges. 
We maintain Travel Bureaus in all important 


Long return limit. 


cities. Our representatives are travel experts, 
who will help you plan a wonderful and an 
economical outing, give you full information 
about California and her Expositions, how best 
to see them 
detail of your trip. 


and look after every 


L. M. ALLEN 





Chicago 


Both Expositions included in one 


ticket at no extra cost 
San Diego— San Francisco 
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giving vacation you have ever enjoyed ; when desired, a stop-over 
at Halifax or St. John’s can be arranged when booking. Excellent 
— - boarding plaecs in these strange lands at moderate rates, 
This most unique vacation cruise from New York combines novelty, grandeur, 
and a charming sea voyage with absolute comfort and remarkable economy. 


delightfuy Climate 


No i 
cea bills, changes or transfers, 
eign tour Cos 


you live on the ship- 
ling four times as much could not be more delightful, 


it is your home for the entire cruise. 





All Expense 
Northern Cruise 


%60 o> 


A Grand Vacation 


For Teachers 
For Two Weeks or Two Months 


Seeing the wonderful North and Foreign America. 
To HALIFAX, NOVA SCOTIA, the land of Evangeline, and ST. JOHN'S, NEWEFOUND- 

LAND, the Norway of America, 
This cruise on the new Tourist Steamships ‘*STEPHANO” and “ FLORIZEL” of the 


RED CROSS LINE 


Will prove the most novel, instructive, delightful and health- 


Including all essential expenses 
iat } 


Excellent Fishing and Shooting 


New tourist steamships 


comfort and safety 
submarine bells, ete. 


7 days at sea, 5 daysin port. 


“STEPHANO” and “ FLORIZEL "—litted with every 
full boat equipment for passengers and crew 
Orchestra, 


device lor 


Wireless, bilge keels, 


Sea Sports. 


Reduced rates for superior accommodations during May, June, September and October. 
Send for tlustiated bovklet 4, giving full particulars. 


BOWRING & CO0., 17 Battery Place, N. Y., or your Tourist Agent 
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Both 
Expositions 


Denver, Colorado Springs 
and Salt Lake City 


For One 
Fare 





With a choice of routes going or 
returning if you travel on the 
double-tracked and automatic elec- 
tric block safety signal protected 


Union Pacific 


Standard Road of the West 


Thousands of teachers are going 
to travel this route and thousands 
are going to take advantage of the 
unusual offer of this great System 
—namely, to visit Seattle, Tacoma 
and Portland, with choice of boat 
or rail trip between Portland and 
San Francisco (berth and mealson 
ship included) for approximately 
$17.50 (depending on _ location) 
more than the cost of a direct 
route Exposition ticket. 


For copy of handsomely illustrated 
booklet, “California and the Expo- 
sitions” and complete information 
concerning this tour of the “Best 
of the West,” fill out the coupon 
below and mail today. 


GERRIT FORT, P. T. M. 
Union Pacific R.R. Omaha, Neb. 


Please send me new booklet No.44- 
“California and the Expositions.” 


NING ..000r0000r00e0s000ceves000 





Street Address 

















Delivered you FREE 


on Approval and 30 days Trial 


Til 


Choice of 





but write today for our big 
1915 catalog of **Ranger’’ 
Bicycles, Tires and Sundries at ey so low they will 
astonish you, Also particulars of our great new offer 
to deliver you a Ranger Bicycle on one month's free 
trial without a cent expense to you. : 

30 ou can make money taking orders for bicycles, 

ires, lamps, sundries, etc. from our big and- 

some catalog. It’s free. it contains ‘‘combination offers’ 
for re-fitting your old bicycle like new at very low cost, 
‘Also much useful bicycle information. Send for it. + 
Low FACTORY PRICES direct to you. Noone else can 
offer such values and such 
terms. You cannot afford to buy a bicycle, tires or sundries 
without first learning what we can offer you. Writenow. 


MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept.R28, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 
| ANSWERS TO QUERIES 


tnguiries can seldom be answered in the next 
after their receipt, owing to the time re- 
quired for publication, and omissions are fre 
ently necessary on account of limited space 
ind the large number received, A remittance of 
tencents with cach question secures reply by 
private letter, Yeachers who desire outlines 
or debates or for essays will be accommodated 
fthey send one dollar, All matter for this de- 
partinent should be addressed to P, Ss. Hallock, 
Post Office Box 398, Wilmington, Del, 


Issue 





Whatis meant by the * Blue Sky Law?” I find 
that by reeent legislation a number of our States 
| have passed such a law, 

An act passed by the State of Kansas, 
in 1911, ‘‘ providing that corporate secu- 
| rities should not be offered for sale till 
| they had been passed upon by a State 

commission, which should certify that 
| there was property behind the stock or 

bonds sufficient to justify their issue,’’ 
| was so named from ‘‘the disposition of 
promoters to capitalize intangible assets, 
so that they might claim blue sky as 
part of the good will and assets of cor- 
porations. ’’ 





| 1. How old was Bryant when he wrote 
/*“Thanatupsis?” 2. Ilow old was Holmes when 
he wrote “The Chambered Nautilus ?°'—Wheel- 

er, Michigan, 
1. About twenty-three, since this 


poem appeared first in 1817; but the ex- 
quisite lines ‘‘To a Waterfowl’’ were 
written by Bryant in his twentieth year, 
Of the former, R. H. Stoddard says: 
‘*American poetry may be said to have 
commenced in 1817 with the September 
number of the ‘‘ North American Review, ”’ 
which contained “Thanatopsis’’ and the 


‘Inscription for the Entrance to a 
Wood,’’ the latter being printed as a 
‘*Fragment.’’ (The ‘‘latter’’ was also 


2. ‘*The Chambered Nauti- 
“The Autocrat of 


Bryant’s. ) 
lus’’ first appeared in 
the Breakfast Table,’’ in 1858, when Dr. 
Holmes was fifty years old. On that 
work (the ‘‘Autocrat’’) it is said ‘this 
literary reputation rests. ”’ 





1, Howis the name Hiawatha pronounced? 
|. How long must a foreigner be in this coun- 
| try before he may become an American citizen? 
% Shoulda citizen of one State move into an- 
other, how long must he reside in the latter be- 
fore he may become a citizenof that State? 4, 
Whatis the approximate population, at present, 
of the United States¢ A Minnesota Subscriber, 

1. It is pronounced either ‘*he-a-waw- 
tha’’ or ‘*hi-a-waw-tha,’’ with accent on 
the third syllable. 2. Not less than two 
years after he has declared his intention 
of becoming a citizen, and after not less 
than five years continuous residence in 
the United States. 38. This is a matter 
of State law, the same as other suffrage 
qualifications. About thirty of the 
states require a residence of one year; 
seven require two years; Maine requires 
but three months’ residence; remaining 
states, six months. 4. According to 
report of Oct. 1, 1914, issued by the 
Comptroller of Currency, 99,451,000; in- 
cluding the island possessions, 109,282, - 
464. (By census of 1910, including 
Hawaii, 91,972,266. ) 

From two subscribers: 1. When should a de- 
clarative sentence not be marked at its close by 
a period or an exclamation point? Missourt, 
” What werethe terms under which the Pana- 
| ina Canal Zone was purchasec? Is there a sum 
paid yearly for its use ?—A Subscriber, lowa, 

1. When the sentence includes a ques- 
tion that comes at the close, so that the 
interrogation point may be used, is one 
such instance. 2. For the sum of $10,- 
(00,000 (no yearly payment), the Re- 
public of Panama granted to the United 
States, ‘‘in perpetuity,’’ the use, occu- 
pation, and control of the zone, extend- 
ing five miles on each side of the center 
line‘of the canal to be constructed, be- 
ginning and ending three marine miles 
from mean low water mark on the Carib- 
bean and Pacific sides of the Isthmus; 
also of other lands and waters outside of 
this zone which might be necessary for 
the construction, operation, protection, 
ete., of the canal. A group of small 
islands in the Bay of Panama was in- 
cluded in the treaty. 





When and for how long is the North Pole in en- 
tire darkness? When and for how long in entire 
daylight? Geographics do not give definite ex- 
planation,—Brooklyn, lowa. 

At the poles day and night are each six 
months long, but the night is shortened 
at beginning and end by a_ twilight of 





With S38 Gonuine stamps, nel. ,Old | 


about fifty days, leaving eighty days of 
darkness. The six months’ day is also 
| modified by the same long twilight. At 
the north pole, after the sun first appears 
about March 21st, it sweeps horizontally 
around ‘the sky once in’ twenty-four 


New York Subscriber, | 


AND PRIMARY PLANS 


higher until] it reaches the altitude of 
234%° about June 21st. Then it gradu- 
ally descends ina similar spiral track, 
until about September 21st, when it dis- 
appears below the horizon for another 
six months. There is so much ignorance 
of these simple facts among teachers and 
people in general, that one cannot help 
believing the elements of astronomy to 
be as important in our schools as many 
of the obligatory subjects. 


1. Whichis proper, and. why: I didn’t know 
you could do that (so, as) (well, good)? 2. Ana- 
| lyze this sentence: Let me see your book. 3. 
| Must the teacher ina rural district furnish ma- 
terial for sewing in the school?—K. kK, 

1. ‘‘Well’’ is correct as adverb modifier 
of ‘‘could do;’’ and ‘‘so well’’ is to be 
preferred to ‘‘as well,’’ on account of 
the negative form of the sentence. But 
additional words, as in introducing com- 
parison, would make ‘‘as’’ preferable; 
for example, ‘‘I didn’t know you could 
do it as well as youdo.’’ 3. Animpera- 
tive sentence; predicate ‘‘Let’’ has sub- 
ject ‘‘thou’’ or ‘‘you’’ understood, and 
has the double object, ‘‘me,’’ and the 
infinitive phrase ‘‘(to) see your book.’’ 
4. This must depend upon circumstances. 
In the introduction of a new subject re- 
quiring material, teachers often have to 
furnish a good deal of it, or find means 
of getting it, until some regular provi- 
sion is made. 


1, Please analyze the following: (a) The Sad- 
ducees believed that there is no resurrection, ()) 
That the earth was once a molten mass is tauglit 
by scientists, 2, What is the capital of the 
Netherlands? 3. Which is correct: I was 
there; or, I were there? 4. Please analyze the 
following sentence: “It was Jamesthat we 
saw.’’—A Subscriber, 

1. (a) (b) Both sentences are com- 
plex; dependent clause in each ease in- 
troduced by conjunction ‘‘that.’’ = In 
first sentence, dependent clause is object 
of ‘‘believed;’’ its subject iis ‘‘resurrec- 
tion;’’ modified by adjective ‘‘no;’’. its 
predicate, ‘‘is;’’ ‘‘there’’ is an adverb, 
used as expletive or provisional subject 
to introduce the clause. In second sen- 
tence, dependent clause ‘‘that the earth 
was once a molten mass’’ is subject of 
principal clause, of which the predicate 


is ‘‘is taught,’’ modified by adverb 
phrase ‘‘by scientists;’’ subject of de- 
pendent clause, ‘‘earth;’’ predicate, 
‘‘was,’’ modified by adverb ‘‘once;’’ 
complement, or predicate nominative, 
‘‘mass,’’ modified by adjective ‘‘mol- 
ten.’’ 2. Amsterdam; but the ‘‘court 


‘apital’’ is The Hague. 3. ‘‘I was there’’ 
is correct for a statement of fact. In 
the subjunctive mood, after a conjunc- 
tion expressing conditional meaning, 
‘‘were’’ is correct; as, ‘‘If ] were there. ”’ 
4. Complex-declarative sentence; de- 
pendent clause, ‘‘that we saw, is in ap- 
position with subject of principal clause, 
‘*It,’’? and is therefore also used as sub- 
ject. Dependent clause consists of sub- 
ject ‘‘we;’’ predicate, ‘‘saw;’’ and ob- 
ject ‘‘that,’’ a relative pronoun relating 
to ‘‘James’’ (complement in principal 
clause), and is used as connective of the 
two clauses. 

From two correspondents: 1. Give some po- 
litical slogans, as**Filty-four Forty or Fight.’ >, 
Who is the highest officer in a county, and what 
are his duties ? 

1. A large number of terms or phrases 
heve been applied politically, to men, 
measures and parties, but among these 
are few that could be strictly character- 
ized as a ‘‘slogan’’ or rallying ery. Dr. 
Franklin’s motto, ‘‘ Unite or Die,*’ which 
for a time headed his ‘ ‘Pennsylvania Ga- 
zette,’’ with appropriate diagram, might 
be called one. So might. the following: 
‘*Monarchy and a King,’’ the ery of the 
Anti-Federalists of 1796; ‘‘Tippecanoe 
and Tyler too,’’ in the Harrison cam- | 
paign of 1840; and later, ‘‘ Popular Sov- 
ereignty ;’’ ‘‘ Free Soil, free Speech, free 
Press, free Men;’’ ‘‘Put None but 
Americans on Guard Tonight,’’ counter- 
sign of the Know Nothing Party, after 
one of Washington’s orders during the 
Revolution; ‘‘The Land for the People;’’ 
and perhaps some others. 2. This varies 
in different States. In some the highest 
officers in a county are the three Com- 
missioners, who apportion taxes among 
the townships; ‘‘lay out, alter and dis- 
continue highways within the county,’’ 
‘*have charge of houses of correction,’’ 
and ‘‘erect and keep in order the county 
buildings.’’ In others, .these same du- 
ties devolve upon a Board of Supervisors, 
elected from the various towns. The 
Sheriff or the County Judge might be 
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It is not how much you earn but how much 
you save and how you invest your savings, 


FIRST MORTGAGE 





FARM LOANS 





sired, 


thing laid t 


mendation. 


and conditi 





such as we offer are ideal investments for 
teachers and we have them in small or large 
denominations 
We sell them on the installment plan ifde. 


to suit) your 


Start the saving habit by Me fe one of 
our choice farm loans now anc 


ip for future years, 


The loans we offer you are the same high- 
class investments that we have for the past 
seventeen years been selling to one of the 
leading Jife insurance companies of the 
country, Which in itself is sufficient recom 


Our loans are carefully selected in the best 
agricultural sections of Eastern Kansas and 
Kastern Oklahoma and net the highest rates 
consistent with absolute safety, 
we net investors 6%, 

We are one of the oldest farm loan com 
panies in this section of the country, We 
have resided here in the center of our loan 
field continuously since 1871, and know land 


ons thoroughly. 


The senior member of this firm served two 
terms as governor of Kansas, besides occupy: 
ing other positions of honor and trust, 

We shall be pleased to submit full deserip 
tion of some of our Joans on request, 


HUMPHREY & HUMPHREY 


Humphrey Building, Independence, Kansas 
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No Joke To Be Deal 


—Every Deaf Person Knows That. 
I make myself hear after being deaf for 25 years’ wi 
these Artificial Lar Drums. I 
wear them day and night. 
4 They are perfectly comfort- 

able. Noone sees them, Write 
J me and I willtell you a true 
story, how I got deafand how 
I make myselt hear. Address 


GEO. P. WAY, Artificial Ear Drum Co 
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have received from satisfied customers. 


wee, {THE MOST APPROPRIATE GIFT is not 
tl | | necessarily the one which costs the most, but 
country js| J} {rather the one having enough of beauty to attract 
{ and please, together with such subject matter as will 
4 ° - 
he gift to be kept and prized forever. We a: 
HE} { have aimed to attain this degree of perfection in the i hel 
| _ { School Day Remembrance Booklets. 
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Address: Art Department, F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
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KF. A. OWEN PUB. CO., 
Dansville, N.Y. 

GENTLEMEN:—I received the 
School Day Remembrance 
Booklets, and wish to express 
ny thanks for your promptness. 
They are simply fine and {am 
delighted with them. 

IDA D. GENSMER, 
Houston, Minnesota. 
F. A. OWEN PUB, CO., 
Dansville, N. Y. 

DEAR SIRS:—Just receiyed 
my School Day Remembrance 
Booklets. They are entirely 
satisfactory in every respect. 
Am much pleased with them, 
also with your promptness. 

WINIFRED TAYLOR, 
Tuttle, N. Dak. 
F. A, OWEN PUB. CO., 
Dansville, N. Y. 

DEAR SIRS: -Delighted with 
the Remembrance Booklets. 
They are perfect in every detail, 

EvsiE L. Firy, 
Higginsport, Ohio. 


F. A. OWEN PUB. CO., 
Dansville, N.Y. 
Gentlemen:— The School Day 
Remembrance Booklets were 
duly received, and I think them 
the most appropriate gifts for 
the closing of school that [have 
ever seen, and I certainly thank 
you for soliciting my order for 
them. 
CLARENCE EK. CAMPBELL, 
Chillicothe, Missouri, 


F, A. OWEN PUB, CO., 
Dansville, N.Y. 

DEAR SIRS:— My recent order 
of School Day Remembrance 
Booklets received today. Iwas 
better pleased with them than 
any order Ihave ever received 
from any publishing hose. 
They are faultless and exactly 
what I desired for the closing 
of my school. 

JENNIE EVANS, 
Perry, Missouri. 





Names of Teacher and Pupils While the Booklets are attractive and should appeal to 

any one because of their artistic beauty, the most inter- 

esting feature is that they have thelnames of the teacher, all pupils, the school officials, place, 

date, etc., specially printed in them on pages set apart forthe purpose. This brings these booklets close to 

the hearts of all connected with the school and will insure their being kept and prized for many years after 

any ordinary gift (though having more intrinsic value, perhaps) would be destroyed or forgotten. __ It is this 
name feature which has contributed so largely to the popularity of our school souvenirs in years past. 

Adaptability These Booklets are adapted to the one room rural school; toa single room of a 

graded school or for all grades of a graded school. No matter how large the school, 

the names of all can be accommodated by using extra pages. Orders for Graded Schools complete are filled 


by printing the officers and faculty on title page and grouping on succeeding pages the names of pupils of 
each grade with the name of teacher and grade at head of cach group. 


Five Styles of Booklets 


Our Series of School Day Remembrance Booklets includes several different styles, adapted to pupils of vari- 
ous ages and intended for presentation at close of school or on special occasions and holidays throughout the year. 

Each booklet consists of eight or more pages and cover—four pages being devoted to illustrations 
beautifully reproduced from water color paintings—the remaining pages being devoted to names of teachers, 
pupils, etc. The cover is embossed in gold, giving the booklet a very rich appearance. 

The following is a list of the five styles from which you may make your selection : 


Style A. Little Men Booklets Style C: Mother Goose Booklets 
Style B. Litthke Women Booklets Style D. Floral Booklets 
Style E. Floral-Landscape Booklets 


Styles A, B and C are for the younger boys and girls and Styles D and E are for the older pupils. 

The four illustrated pages in the Little Men Booklets (Style A) show four small boys engaged 
in their favorite occupations, together with appropriate verses. The Litthe Women Booklets (Style B) 
correspond to the Little Men, and are illustrated by the four sketches which appear on this page. ‘The 
Mother Goose Booklets (Style C) are illustrated by sketches of the best known characters from the 
Mother Goose Rhymes. These sketches are also shown on this page. In the Floral Booklets (Style D) 
and the Floral-Landscape Booklets (Style E) the decorative designs are of flowers and landscapes. 
The sketches and designs in each of the five styles of booklets are beautifully reproduced in colors from water 
color sketches. Appropriate sentiments accompany the sketches. In ordering state how many you 
desire of each style. 

A sample will best tell you about them. Sent free to any teacher on request. 

Prices. $1.20 for first dozen; six cents for each additional Booklet. No order accepted for less than one 








. dozen assorted or for less than $1.20. 


: . write name or number of school; names of school officers if desired ; names of all pupils; 
In Ordering your own name as teacher and date of term or period—all very plainly. Also be sure to 
state the number of each style you wish, keeping in mind the fact that the Little Men, Little Women, and 
Mother Goose Booklets are intended for the younger boys and girls ; the Floral and Floral-Landscape for the 
older pupils. As many booklets should be ordered as there are names appearing on them; when pupil's 
names exceed the number of booklets ordered, add one cent for each name in excess. 
Other St les In addition tothe School Day Remembrance Booklets we also publish a variety of other 
y handsome Souvenirs and Presentation Cards. The designs are the finest obtainable and 
the quality of the workmanship is unsurpassed. All of our Souvenirs are printed especially for your school and 
on certain styles your photograph may be added, if desired. Send for circular describing the various styles. 
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School Day Remembrance Booklets 


The Ideal Gift for Your Pupils at Close of School, on Special Occasions and Holidays 
HE CUSTOM OF “REMEMBERING” PUPILS at close of school and on other special occasions is almost as old as our school system itself and is being 


racticed by teachers more and more as the years pass. . 
Just what to give that would be appropriate, sure to please and yet not so expensive as to be a burden, is a problem that has perplexed many teachers. 
“School Day Remembrance” Booklets solve the problem more satisfactorily than anything else ever offered is attested by the hundreds of 
We first introduced these Booklets about one year ago and they have already proven the most popular of any 
that we have ever published. Altogether there is nothing that can be furnished at anywhere near so small a cost which will serve for a remembrance 
hool or on any Holiday or Anniversary occasion so well as will our School Day Remembrance Booklets. 
7 GLANCE BACKWARD into your early ; 
school days will best demonstrate to you how } 
deep and lasting an impression some trifling, 
yet appropriate gift will make upon the mind of the 
child. What would you not give for a School Day 
Remembrance Booklet for every term or year of 
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The Little Women Booklets are illus- 
trated by the four sketches shown above, 
beautifully reproduced in colors. 





A trial order will con- 
vince you of the super- 
ior design and workman- 
ship displayed in our 
Booklets and Souvenirs. 











Dansville, N. Y. 
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“ HOW THE ‘‘DARLING’’ WAS HURT :, @ Learn at Home by Mail 

ian een ae fs ___Asmall boy ran howling to his mother: | | Special Limited Of 

ee er See — of had ; é | “Oh, ma, Johnny hurt me!”’ ““And how Tome study COUrseR Iq _ a 
pea ' -- , arid j auona ; am did naughty Johnny hurt mother’s little wand Drawing, Wash Drayie 
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"| ; ; 7 NR : | some illustrated Art Anil” 
““Say, yvou,’’, cried the victim in the | rive ARTS INSTITUTE, Studio 865, Coke ee 
crowded trolley car, glarng up at the ashy 
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stand on. “That’s so,’’ replied the a ae 
other, pleasantly. ‘‘ You don’t need them Literary Assistance 


P, . « H > y ’ , « sgt 

for that while you’ve got a seat, do All work prepared to order, 

you ? Debate Outlines, any subject. Both aflirn; 
and negative $1.00, either doe, Complete die 


WHERE ANIMALS ARE AHEAD Sious $2.50 per thousand words, 


“ssavs, Orati s. Speeches. ete 

A boy was asked to explain the dif- and for aby oorenton $2.60 her thou, le 
| ference between animal instinct: and 7 yest te peur 7 
| human intelligence. ‘‘If we had in- Ff thousand words. | 3 Tevined $1.00 yor 
| stinct,’’ he said, ‘‘we should know Book Reviews a specialty, 


everything we need to know without JOHN H. ARNOLD, 
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TOOK ADVANTAGE OF HIM 
The father of a disappointed young 
man was asked by a friend whether his 
son had succeeded in passing a teacher’s 
examination. ‘‘No,’’ was the reply in 
mourntul tone, ‘‘Jim didn’t pass at all. 
Them examiners asked the poor fellow 


@ 
ational Park! 
about things that happened years and 


Season June 15 lo October 1 Z years before he was born!”’ 


REMARKABLE RESEMBLANCE 
On a hunting expedition the late 
J): ao j a aa : Grand Duke of Saxe-Weimar met a 
Mhroughout its 1915 Season this tremendous | Recta sitio Qink Mellel teibiier te 
mountainland, high up in the splendid Montana /- | him, He racked his memory, and finally 
‘ ‘ ; é said: ‘‘Are you not a brother of Chief ; s roe ” 
Rockies, may be enjoyed as never before, _ | Inspector Schmidt?” ‘*1 am Chief In- VACATION MONEY—DQR, GRADE tw. 
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